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BEFORE  A  NEWSPAPER  CAN  SELL 


daily  newspapers- -  and  more  than  any  two  durinfi^  the  first  three  months  of  1944  more 
other  C;hicat?o  daily  newspapers  combined.  of  their  total  expenditures  for  advertisim; 

On  Sundays,  Tribune  total  circulation  than  they  placed  in  any  three  other  Chi- 
in  the  same  month  avera^ed  in  excess  of 
,30(1.000  paid.  This  from 
to  more  than  de- 

li\-ered  by  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

and  gen- 
know  the  of.  the  Tribune 

and  its  and  willingness  Jk 

to  respond.  Ry  the  Tribune 


JEFORE  a  newspaper  can  do  a  selling  job 
for  an  advertiser,  it  must  do  a  .selling  job 
»r  itself.  As  a  result  of  96  years  of  experi- 
nce  in  gathering  and  printing  the  news, 
f  growing  up  with  and  serving  its  com- 
tunityand  the  nation,  thefUiicagoTribune 
dav  is  able  to  deliver  to  advertisers  the 


/it  erage  utt paid  total  cirralatiom 
oj  Chicago  daily  ntu  ipaptrs 
March,  1944 
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problems,  mechanical  difficulties,  restrictions. 


But  King  Features  Syndicate  business  is  the  best  in  its  history. 
New  features  are  being  taken  on  right  along  because  editors  demand  them. 

The  reason  is  obvious: 

Readers  want  ESCAPE  from  the  war  news.  They  are  hungry  for 
laughs,  for  diversion,  for  interpretation,  for  a  little  peace  of  mind. 

Comics,  columns,  adventure  strips,  fiction,  pictures,  patterns,  all 
these  and  the  many  other  features  offered  by  KING,  fill  this  demand 
so  completely  that  hundreds  of  the  nation’s  greatest  newspapers  depend 
on  KING  for  their  entire  feature  program. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  recently  taken  on:  Buz  Sawyer;  Flop 
Family;  Best  Laughs  of  ’44;  Russell  Patterson  Pin-Up  Girls;  Nat  Dallin- 
ger  Hollywood  Photos;  Wonder  Woman;  George  E.  Sokolsky’s  These 
Days;  George  Dixon’s  Washington  Scene;  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.’s  Weekly 
Column;  Jimmy  Hatlo’s  Little  Iodine;  daily  picture  strips  of  The  Song  of 
Bernadette,  Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo,  Paris  Underground,  A  Tree 
'Grows  in  Brooklyn,  Good  Night  Sweet  Prince,  and  many  more. 

These  features  are  typical  of  KING  QUALITY. 

That  is  why  we  are  now  doing  the  biggest  business  in  our  history. 

EATURES  SYNDICATE 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


ATLANTA 


FAMOUS  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES  STABILIZE  CANTON,  OHIO  PAYROLLS 


industry.  Just  look  at  the  famous  name  roster  of 
Canton  industry.  Hoover  Sweeper,  Westinghouse 
Ordnance,  Timken,  Diebold,  Republic  Steel,  Union 
Metal,  Hercules  Motors,  Metropolitan  Brick,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hundreds  of  smaller  but  equally  im¬ 
portant  industries.  That's  why  Canton  is  one  of 
the  10  most  important  war  production  centers  in 
America  .  .  .  that's  why  there's  stability  in 
Canton  payrolls.  The  129  year  old  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  is  the  single  newspaper  influencing  this  great 
market,  this  payroll  of  over  101  million  dollars 
annually.  The  Repository  serves  the  population 
market  of  340,000  with  76%  of  circulation  home 
delivery  in  Stark  County. 


Here's  the  answer  from  Republic  Stamping  and 
Enameling  Company,  an  industrial  leader  in 
Canton,  Ohio  for  the  past  38  years.  Republic's 
peacetime  business  is  popular  priced  cooking 
utensils,  sold  throughout  the  nation.  The  sensible 
Glass-Top  Visible  Cooking  Ware  illustrated  was  a 
prewar  innovation  rapidly  accepted  by  American 
housewives.  Then  Republic  went  to  work  for  Uncle 
Sam.  But  reconversion  will  be  no  problem  for 
Republic  .  .  .  they'll  be  back  stronger  than  ever, 
fabricating  best  sellers  in  enameled  ware,  alumi¬ 
num  and  stainless  steel. 


Canton's  great  strength  is  DIVERSIFICATION  of 


BUY  TODAY’S  AND  TOMORROW’S  MARKET 

The  Canton  Repository  with  a  record  of  129  years 
of  constructive  community  service  will  take  your 
messages  to  ALL  the  families  in  Canton  for  an 
8%  SAVING  per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 


V  getting  the  proper  type  and  amount 

of  lubricants. 

•  Replace  all  damaged  or  worn  parts 
at  once. 

0  Keep  presses  clean  and  in  proper 
*  adjustment. 


CHECK  THESE  VITAL 
MAIHTENANCE  POINTS 

0  Make  frequent  inspections  of  all 
mechanical  equipment. 

0  Be  certain  that  your  presses  are 


Important  in  peacetime  . . .  vital  in  wartime  . . .  the  newspaper  presses 
of  the  nation  are  key  “Implements  of  Victory”  that  must  be  kept 
rolling. 

Proper  replacement  and  maintenance  is  the  answer  . .  .  and  toward 
that  end  GOSS  maintains,  365  days  of  the  year  ...  a  24  hour  service 
on  replacement  parts. 

Use  this  service  .  .  .  depend  on  it  ...  as  your  protection  against 
costly  break-downs  or  delays  that  might  interrupt  the  morale-building 
war-shortening  job  you  are  doing! 

KEEP  GOING  WITH  GOSS  — Phone  the  factory  CANal  4140, 
Chicago,  between  8:30  ajn.  and  5:00  pjn.  and  ask  for  Mr.  Allaby  o: 
Mr.  Brockman.  After  5:00  pjn.,  call  George  Allaby,  COLumbus  6977, 
Chicago,  or  E.  C.  Brockman,  Berwyn  1545,  Berwyn,  Illinois. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

I93S  .8.  PAULIHA  STBEET.  .  CHICAGO  8,  lELIHOIS 
NEW  YORK  '•«  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


ITOR  a  PUILISHER  for  April  29,  1944 


.  Lesson  in  Geoffranhv 


Especially  posed  for  the 
Spokane  newspapers  by 
Joanne  De  Groat  and 
her  cousin,  Mickey  De 
Groat  of  Spokane. 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 
IS  PARTS  OF  ,  — 
FOUR  STATES/  ■ 


I 


Whether  you’re  a  student  of  World  affairs  or  a  student  of  Markets,  you’re  in  a  GEOGRAPHY 
■jjT  CLASS  these  days! 

X  Bright  pupils  in  Marketing  know  the  following  facts  about  Spokane  and  its  Inland  Empire: 

It  includes  parts  of  four  states  ...  Is  as  large  as  New  England  ...  Is  bounded  by  four  forini* 
f1i  dable  mountain  ranges  with  peaks  up  tu  3  miles  in  height  .  .  .  Has  a  civilian  population  of 
710,155  on  the  basis  of  Ration  Book  4. 

The  Spokane  area  is  the  site  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  greatest  potential  source  of  electric  power  on 
earth,  and  already  producing  more  kilowatt  hours  for  the  nation  than  Niagara  Falls  ...  It  has  fabu* 
lously  productive  mines,  the  largest  body  of  white  pine  timber  an>Tvhere;  the  leading  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  production  of  apples,  pears  and  green  peas;  hvo  great  wheat  belts  and  flourishing  live¬ 
stock,  dairy  and  poultry  industries. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin,  whose  irrigation  will  follow  the  War,  the  Spokane  area  has  the  makings  of 
a  new  agricultural  empire,  with  30,000  additional  farms. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Spokane,  central  city  of  this  area,  has  become  light  metals  capital  of  the  West, 
the  hub  of  other  important  defense  industries. 

Furthermore,  this  great  market  is  covered  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  by  two  of  the 
nation’s  great  newspapers.  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

You  knew  these  facts  already?  Splendid!  Go  to  the  head  of  the  class! 


TBe  Spokesran-Review  5i])olmtte  Pailii 

momma  Sunday  evenin  “ 

■  .i  -  Spokane,  Washington 

COMBINED  DAItY  CIRCULATION  OVER  117,000  .  .  .  81.24%  yNduplieatad 

nmfnaMHatlrtM  MBit  ti  WOODWAmk  MC.  C.lw  l.pAMBtaliM.,  SUNDAY  SPOECmjUl.llEVlEW 

Mmw  York.  CMcvgo.  OMraiL  Im  Aag*tM.  Soa  Pfonciaee  .  Comic  SocHoam  Motiopolitcui  Group 


FTER  WE  WIN  THE  WAR 


SPECIFY 

Cline- Westinghouse 

MOTOR  and  CONTROL 
REELS,  TENSIONS  and  PASTERS 

for 

Newspaper  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 

also 

Auxiliary  Equipment 
used  in  the  best  engineered  plants 


Now  we  are  busy  with  war  work,  but  we  are 
faking  care  of  our  customers'  requirements. 


THE  CLINE  SYSTEM  INCLUDES 


Unit  Press  Drive  and  Control 

Double  Motor  Drive  and  Control 

Magazine  Type  Single  Motor  Control 

Rotogravure  and  Color  Press  Control 
Stereotype  Motor  Equipment 


Cline  Reels  and  Automatic  Electric  Tension 
Cline  High  Speed  Pasters 
Paper  Roll  Conveyors 

Plate  Conveyors  and  Droppers 
Typesetting  Machine  Drives 


Tell  Us  Your  Problems — Our  Engineers  Have  the  Experience  and  Facilities  to  Serve. 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


■  DITOR  a  PURLISHER  for  April  29.  1t44 


HB  SAID:""wE  thank  ALL  YOU  FOLKS 
FOR  DOING  A  SWELL  JOB” 


The  Army  doesn’t  endorse  any  product. 
Neither  may  any  of  its  personnel. 

But  here  at  Buick  we  get  letters  from  people 
who’ve  learned  that  Buick  powers  the 
Liberator. 


thank  all  you  folks  for  doing  a  good  job  on 
them  engines.  We  can’t  lose  with  folks  like 
you  all  that  are  making  them  engines.” 

No  heroics.  No  colorful  writing  about  bursting 
flak,  riddled  wings,  vicious  enemy  attack. 


Eytry  SwuUy  A ftemocm- GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR-NBC  Network 


And  there’s  one  that  holds  a  special  place  with 
us  because  of  what  shines  through  its  direct 
and  homely  phrasing.  It  reads,  in  essence: 

**This  bomber  I  was  in  had  Buick’ s  bomber 
engines.  W ell  we  got  shot  up  bad  ^ 

. . .  Our  engines  were  shot  up  bad 
.  too  .  . .  They  held  out  just  long 
jk  enough  to  get  us  back  to  our 
Sk  btzse. 

**We  8  of  that  bomber 


Just  faith.  Good,  solid  American  trust  in 
every  word! 

What  honest  American  can  fail  to  put  his  best 
into  any  task,  big  or  little,  with  faith  like 
that  riding  on  what  he  does? 


Buick  powers  the  Liberator. 
And  as  long  as  we  do, 
we’ll  do  the  best  job  we’ve 
ever  done  on  anything.  A 


BUICK  ,0^ 

^  THE  ^ 


*At  of  April  tj,  1944,  Buick  hcu  built  more 
thuH  4S,ooo  Pt4M  &  fVhitrtey  aircraft  engines 


^0^ 

*  '  ttfoudly  flies 


The  Army-Nayy  \  proudly  flies  over  Buick  plants. 


BUICK  omsiOH  OP  GENERAL  MOTORS 


/V  /'V 


I 


This  is  the  Constellation  huilt  by  Loci- 
heed  for  TWA,  and  designed  as  thi 
fastest  and  most  powerful  overland  and 
overwater  transport  ever  produced.  With 
four  Wright  engines  developing  more 
than  SflOO  h.p.,  it  cruises  at  high,  over- 
weather  altitudes,  travels  at  speeds  to 
equal  many  fast  pursuit  ships,  and  nor¬ 
mally  can  accommodate  57  passengers 
in  its  air-conditioned  cabin.  The  interior 
and  certain  equipment  specifications 
have  been  altered  to  meet  military  re¬ 
quirements. 


FASTEST  FLIGHT  EVER  MADE 
across  the  United  States 


That  is  as  it  should  he.  We  are  glad  in¬ 
deed  that  our  prewar  planning  in  the 
interest  of  finer  air-travel  will  he  able  to 
pay  off  in  the  interest  of  earlier  victory 
first. 


Back  before  the  war  began,  TWA  fore¬ 
saw  super-luxury  air  trips  from  coast 
to  coast  in  the  span  of  the  midnight-to- 
hreakfast  hours. 


We  had  even  begun  work  on  a  ship  tt) 
make  such  trips  possible  —  a  giant  new 
plane  to  carry  57  passengers  in  air-condi¬ 
tioned,  overweather  comfort  at  pursuit- 
plane  speeds. 

Now  that  ship,  the  Lockheed  Constella¬ 
tion,  has  flashed  its  maiden  way  across  the 
continent  in  history-writing  time. 

It  traveled  as  you  see  it  here,  flying  TWA 
colors.  But  actually  this  was  only  a  token 
flight,  and  Constellation  No.  1,  like  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  ordered  by  TWA, 
will  go  immediately  into  military  service 
instead  of  into  commercial  use. 


But  the  forethought  that  produced  the 
Constellation  will  not  stop.  Its  record¬ 
setting  flight  stands  as  only  an  advance 
sampling  of  still  better  air  transportation 
in  days  to  come. 


STRATOLINER 


You  may  count  on  TVt/A  to  lead  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  public  with  those  finer  facili¬ 
ties,  as  already  it  has  pioneered  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  fine  equipment  as  the 
DC-2,  the  Stratoliner  and  now  the  Con¬ 
stellation. 


THIRD  OF  A  KIND.  The  Constellation 
is  the  third  great  plane  to  he  huilt  to 
TWA  specifications.  First  was  the  DC-2, 
forerunner  of  the  DC-3  which  is  now 
the  standard  "first  line”  plane  of  the 
nation’s  airlines.  Next  came  the  4- 
engine,  33-passenger  Boeing  Stratoliner, 
which  introduced  overweather  flying 
and  cut  transcontinental  flight  time  to 
14  hours.  All  of  the  Stratoliners,  like  the 
Constellation,  are  in  military  service. 


President 


I  RANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR.  INt; 


In  Qcklition  to  rogulor  TronMontinontol  Com- 
morciol  Air  Sorvko,  TWA  has  boon  torving  tho 
nation  io  tbo  war  through  Ovorocoon  Air 
Transport  Sorvico  o  Military  Aircraft  Modifica¬ 
tion  o  Anay  Aircraft  Mochank,  Radio  Opor- 
otor  and  Radio  Mochank  Training  o  Pilot,  Navi¬ 
gator  and  Flight  Inginoor  Training  o  4-Ingino 
Flight  Training  o  Inginooring  Rosoarch  Rro- 
focts  o  and  Moith  Amorican  Air  Cm^  Sorvico. 
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Wishful  thinking?  No,  indeed.  These  are  direct 
quotes  from  prominent  women  in  New  York  ainl 
throughout  the  country  who  were  asked  this  one 
your  favorite  newspapet 


question: 
and  why?' 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  these  women- 
leaders  in  their  communities,  women  whose 
buying  habits  influence  millions  of  others- 
prefer  The  New  York  Times  above  all  othe 
newspapers. 

Their  trust  and  confidence  in  The  Times  han 
deep  significance.  For  they  add  up  to  a  volume 
market  of  influential  women  into  whose  home! 
it  is  most  important  for  manufacturers  to  ge' 
their  products.  The  wise  advertiser  knows  the) 
merit  his  attention. 
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Hanson  Condemns  Court  s 
Decision  in  Newsboy  Case 


Largest  ANPA  Convention  Reelects 
Officers;  Free  Press  Stressed 


DECLARING  that  the  whole¬ 
saler  in  any  other  held  has  no 
greater  and  no  lesser  interest  in 
the  results  obtained  by  his  re¬ 
tailers  than  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA 
general  counsel,  condemned  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Los  Angeles  newsboy  case  when 
he  spoke  to  the  publishers  in 
their  closing  business  session 
Thursday  and  asserted: 

"If  all  are  to  be  treated  alike, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  created, 
for  purposes  of  union  control, 
an  astronomical  group  of  em¬ 
ployes  for  union  organizers  to 
prey  upon.” 

Explains  Attitude 

In  explaining  his  position  on 
the  decision  (p.  S2)  by  which 
the  high  court  ruled  that  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
newsboys  may  set  up  a  unit  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their 
publishers,  Mr.  Hanson  said: 

“Had  the  court  determined 
from  the  facts  in  the  record  that 
the  news  vendors  involved  were 
employes  in  the  accepted  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  relationship,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disagree  with  such 
a  finding. 

“But  the  court  went  far  be¬ 
yond  this.  It  abandoned  tradi¬ 
tional  legal  distinctions  between 
employes  and  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  and  in  effect  held  that 
if  a  group  of  persons  heretofore 
universally  accepted  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  require  pro¬ 
tection,  protection  shall  be  given 
them  as  employes.” 

Elaborating  upon  the  decision, 
by  which  he  said  “the  court  has 
uprooted  legal  guideposts  of  long 
standing  and  reached  a  result 
based  upon  social  philosophy 
rather  than  judicial  determina¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Hanson  pointed  out 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
decision,  indicating  its  influence 
upon  all  types  of  wholesaler- 
retailer  situations. 

With  regard  to  the  specific 
ease,  he  stated: 

“The  statutory  objectives  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
were  therefore  superimposed  up¬ 
on  state  law  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  this  particular  type  of 
independent  contractors  the  right 
to  organize  as  employes  in  order 
to  negotiate  collectively  on  one 
matter  and  one  alone — the  profit 


which  they  hope  to  make  out  of 
their  business.” 

The  Jackson  ( Tenn. )  Sun  case, 
which  sought  to  deny  profes¬ 
sional  status  to  editors  and  news 
writers,  was  also  discussed  at 
the  session  and  it  was  thought 
significant  that  in  upholding  the 
application  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  to  newspapers  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  first  time  supported 
a  law  which  classifies  the  press. 

With  one  exception  the  pub¬ 
lishers  reelected  all  their  officers 
and  directors. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  president; 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  vice-president;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun, 
treasurer,  and  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  secretary,  all 
will  continue  in  office  for  an¬ 
other  term. 

New  Director 

On  the  Board  of  Directors 
C.  F.  McCahill,  general  manager, 
Cleveland  (O.)  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  replace  Howard  Davis, 
business  manager.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  resigned. 

In  various  capacities  Mr.  Davis 
has  served  23  years  on  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors,  being  elected 
treasurer  of  the  association  in 
1921,  vice-president  in  1930, 
president,  which  he  was  for 


three  terms,  in  1932,  and  director 
in  1935. 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  president,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  and  chairman, 
the  Nominating  Committee,  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  stated 
that  though  “he  is  entitled  to  a 
well-earned  rest”  they  were  ac¬ 
cepting  his  resignation  only  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would 
be  available  when  they  needed 
him. 

The  other  directors,  who  con¬ 
tinue  in  office,  are:  George  C. 
Diggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 
T^  De^ey,  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  and  S.  R. 
Winch,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Waste  Drive  Praised 

A  change  in  the  By-Laws, 
recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  providing  that  an¬ 
nual  dues  shall  be  paid  in  four 
instead  of  three  equal  payments 
on  the  first  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  was  proposed 
by  Norman  Chandler  in  his  sec¬ 
retary’s  report,  and  ballots  will 
be  mailed  to  the  members. 

The  provision  that  dues  may 
be  paid  monthly  in  equal  install¬ 
ments  by  those  who  so  desire, 
however,  remains  unchanged. 

The  resolution,  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  continue  through  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  its  support  of 
the  pulpwood  cutting  campaign, 
made  by  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey 
City  Jersey  Journal,  at  Wednes¬ 
day’s  session,  was  adopted  imani- 
mously. 


Left  to  right:  Harry  L  Hawkins,  notional  advertising  manager,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  H.  H.  Eynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.;  John  F.  Reid,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Boston  Globe,  and  Leonard  L  MarshaU,  president, 
John  B.  Woodward  Co.,  talking  together  before  the  opening  of  the 
Ad  Bureou  meeting. 
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Ne’wspoper  in  Amoricci 


Elisha  Hanson.  ANPA  general 
counsel  (left),  and  Howard  Dovis« 
New  York  Herold  Tribune.  ANPA 
retiring  director,  visit  between 
sessons. 

A  wire  from  Donald  M.  Nel¬ 
son,  chairman.  War  Production 
Board,  congratulating  the  news¬ 
papers  on  their  cooperation  in 
the  waste  paper  drive  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  with  the  March  collec¬ 
tions  the  campaign  is  now  within 
8%  of  reaching  the  monthly  goal, 
was  read  to  the  members. 

Other  business  covered  in¬ 
cluded  General  Manager  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams’  reading  of  th* 
membership  report  which  shows 
both  ANPA  membership  and  con¬ 
vention  attendance  (810)  this 
year  to  be  the  largest  to  date;  ths 
Membership  Necrology  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
Republican  and  Americon; School 
of  Journalism  report  by  David 
W.  Howe;  Supplies  report  by 
John  L.  Blake,  and  Standing 
Committee  report  by  (3eorge  N. 
Dale. 

Newsprint  Greatest  Problem 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  ( Mich. )  Globe,  opened 
the  ANPA  general  session  Tues¬ 
day  morning  with  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress,  highlighting  the  many 
problems  with  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  dealt  during  the  past 
year,  and  asserting: 

“The  press  has  continued  to  re¬ 
port  the  news  of  the  world  fac¬ 
tually  and  impartially.  It  has 
continued  to  shoulder  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  a  world  at  war;  it 
has  voluntarily  cooperated  in 
censorship  matters  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  oiu:  country 
and  its  citizens;  it  has  sought  to 
improve  its  general  services  and 
printed  product  in  spite  of  .sev¬ 
ere  publishing  handicaps  and 
critical  shortages.” 

He  also  formally  announced 
that  ANPA  will  “fight  along  with 
the  Associated  Press,  as  a  friend 
of  the  court,  for  the  principles 
involved.” 

President  Noyes  emphasized 
that  newsprint  has  been  th« 
greatest  single  problem  confront¬ 
ing  newspapers  operating  imder 
stringent  wartime  rationing  con¬ 
ditions.  “We  hear  of  no  quar- 
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HANSON  CONDEMNS  COURT'S  DECISION  IN  NEWSBOY  CASE 


rel  because  of  the  general  form¬ 
ula  by  which  newsprint  quotas 
are  determined,”  he  said.  "There 
bus  been,  however,  criticism  of 
distribution  and  production.” 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the 
newsprint  situation  was  present¬ 
ed  by  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  chairman 
of  the  ANPA  newsprint  commit¬ 
tee  and  past  director  of  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Chandler  supplemented 
his  report  with  the  annoimce- 
ment  that  the  Truman  Commit¬ 
tee  will  investigate  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division. 

As  the  first  director  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Chandler  pointed  out 
that  three  newspaper  executives 
have  held  that  important  post  to 


Gathered  in  lobby 
before  Wednesday 
afternoon's  meet¬ 
ing  ore:  Gil  T. 
Hodges,  member 
of  the  Executive 
Committee,  New 
York  Sun;  William 
A.  Thomson,  direc¬ 
tor.  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising.  and 
Walter  BompeL  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
manager.  New 
York  Mirror. 


date.  Besides  himself,  they  in¬ 
clude  Harry  M.  Bitner,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Treanor,  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  who  is  the  present  direc¬ 
tor. 

If  newspaper  publishers  have 
any  complaints  to  make  con¬ 
cerning  the  rationing  of  news¬ 
print,  Mr.  Chandler  suggested 
they  present  them  to  the  Truman 
Com^ttee,  rather  than  asking 
the  ANPA  to  handle  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

Both  President  Noyes  and  Mr. 
Chandler,  emphasized  that  the 
newsprint  situation  is  critical 
and  probably  will  remain  so  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  A  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  ttie  newsprint 
committee  is  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Challenge  to  Publishers 

Mr.  Noyes  co<  ^ludea  his  ad¬ 
dress  with  a  challenge  to  news¬ 
papers  to  continue  theii  bc'^t  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  war  t.lort. 

"In  time  oi  wai,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  f”ndu.ren- 
tals  of  democracy  tunction.  a  is 
especially  imperative  that  dem¬ 
ocracy  be  not  oushed  aside  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  war  necessity  by 
those  who  would,  deliberated  or 
unintentionally,  misinterpret  the 
Importance  of  free  democratic 
processes. 

‘Any  post-war  planning  that 
is  done  must  include  these  fun¬ 
damentals,  and  in  it  we  must 
keep  uppermost  our  guardian¬ 
ship  of  constitutional  freedoms, 
the  importance  of  our  place  in  a 
reconstructed  world,  ami  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  a  free  America 
end  a  free  press. 


"This  subject  is  not  hackneyed 
and  can  not  be  over-stressed.  It 
needs  constant  reiteration.  Above 
all.  the  American  people  should 
be  reminded  today,  tomorrow, 
constantly,  of  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  their  history — that  this 
nation  was  founded  by  men  who 
believed  in  these  freedoms,  and 
it  became  great  because  of  them. 

Greatsr  AHeation  to  Rodio 
"What  is  the  future  goal  of  our 
country?  May  I  suggest  its  con¬ 
tinued  freedom  and  continued 
security — military  and  economic 
— which  can  be  achieved  with 
full  consideration  for  our  moral 
and  spiritual  responsibilities.” 

Looking  to  the  new  forms  and 
adaptations  of  electronics.  Presi¬ 
dent  Noyes  urged  publishers  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  new  ave¬ 


nues  for  radar,  frequency  modu¬ 
lation,  television,  magnetic  rec¬ 
ordings  and  other  electrical 
adaptations. 

“Up  to  now  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  have  given  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  analysis  of  various  phases 
of  electronics  directly  related  to 
newspaper  publishing  activities,” 
he  pointed  out.  "There  are  many 
who  think  that  the  interest  of 
the  newspaper  itself,  in  finding 
the  proper  answers  to  radio 
problems  as  they  directly  affect 
the  newspaper,  with  emphasis  on 
the  phy^cal  and  economic  side 
rather  than  the  legal  phases,  is 
such  that  a  department  should 
be  set  up  properly  to  serve  and 
advise  newspapers.  .  .  . 

“I  project  the  thought  that  the 
time  is  appi  :iaching  rapidly 
when  this  association  should 
have  its  own  radio  division  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  newspa¬ 
per  members  who  desire  service 
along  the  per.eral  lines  necessary 
to  familiarize  themselves  with 
newspaper- radio  problems.” 

Turning  to  the  proposed  gov¬ 
ernment  paid  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  aid  the  war  effort.  Pre¬ 
sident  Noyes  termed  the  Bank- 
head  BUI,  and  subsequenUy  in¬ 
troduced  vrith  various  amend¬ 
ments  and  tiUes,  caUing  for  an 
appropriation  of  public  fimds, 
as  "an  overall  class  advertising 
program.”  He  asserted: 

"This  same  idea  was  before 
this  convention  one  year  ago. 
During  the  year  it  has  assumed 
various  aspects  and  much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  centered  around  it. 
but  it  has  not  changed  in  purpose 
or  proposed  adaptation. 


"None  of  the  newly  advanced 
ideas  and  none  of  the  debate  has 
caused  your  board  to  change  its 
ideas  expressed  a  year  ago.  Be¬ 
lieving  it  its  duty  to  make  a  de¬ 
finite  statement  regarding  this 
suggested  advertising  program 
your  board  of  directors  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  opposing  all  proposals 
which  have  thus  far  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress. 

"The  need  for  government  ad¬ 
vertising  is  one  question;  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  government  advertis¬ 
ing  is  another.  We  oppose  the 
principle  of  class  legislation  and 
have  fought  it  in  the  courts.  We 
likewise  oppose  any  plan  which 
wUl  arbitrarily  have  as  its  aim 
the  purchase  of  blanket  adver¬ 
tising  coverage  with  disregard  to 
analysis  of  markets  and  needs. 
We  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
government  using  public  monies 
for  a  program  which  disregards 
sound  and  proven  advertising 
practices.  TTie  government  ad¬ 
vertising  now  effectively  used  in 
the  press  of  the  country  falls  in 
the  commercial  category.  Any 
other  space  used  and  paid  for  by 
the  government  should  unques¬ 
tionably  follow  that  practice.” 

Professional  Status 

Discussing  the  professional 
status  of  those  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  under  present  Wage 
and  Hour  provisions,  the  ANPA 
president  said: 

"Many  serious  problems  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the 
professional  standing  of  newspa¬ 
per  employes.  Up  until  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act.  there  was  no  controversy 
anywhere  over  the  fact  that 
those  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  gathering,  writing  and  editing 
the  news  and  in  expressing  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  are  professionals. 
The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
are  the  two  main  groups  which 
contend  otherwise  today.  The 


Guild  itself  was  organized  as  a 
professional  organization  and  it 
maintained  its  pretense  of  being 
a  professional  organization  until 
its  leaders  suddenly  discovered 
profitable  benefits  through  deny¬ 
ing  professional  status  to  their 
editorial  department  members 
for  the  purpose  of  overtime  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act. 

“Members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  have  been 
doing  a  strenuous  and  realistic 
job  in  attempting  to  present  the 


Harry  M.  Bitner.  Pittsburgh  Sii. 
Telegraph  (left)  and  C.  F.  Mg. 
Cahill,  Cleveland  News,  newjf. 
elected  ANPA  director. 

facts  to  the  newspaper  publldi- 
ers.  The  requirements  for  id- 
mission  to  our  better  schools  of 
journalism  are  just  as  high  u 
the  requirements  to  our  better 
schools  of  law  and  medicine.  At 
the  present  moment  it  seems  im¬ 
perative  that  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  generally  should  view  this 
problem  realistically  and  Isy 
their  plans  for  complete  reag- 
nition  of  their  profession  as  a 
profession;  otherwise,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  prior  to  1938 
may  be  lost  in  its  entirety." 

President  Noyes  presented  i 
$500  check  to  the  first  prize  win¬ 
ner,  Private  Ruth  Williams  Rkd 
formerly  of  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  now  with 
Women’s  Army  Corps,  for  writ¬ 
ing  the  best  monograph  on  news¬ 
paper  achievements  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  post-war  readjwt- 
ment. 

Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  diiw- 
tor  of  WAC,  was  called  upon  to 
present  the  gold  medal  to  Private 
Ricci,  as  symbolic  of  the  grand 
prize  in  the  contest.  In  makiig 
the  presentation.  Col.  Hobby. 

Photographed  si 
the  Bureau  of  M 
vertiaiag  soasiN 
ore  left  to  right 
FVonk  E.  Tripp, 
general  moaafe. 
Gannett  Newnpe 
pers;  At  Lehaio. 
managing  diieete. 
Advertising  Rs- 
search  Foundote 
and  N.  S.  ^- 
n  e  i  a  h ,  bunisse 
manager,  Nw 
York  World -Tib 
groan. 

formerly  executive  vice  -  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Post,  said: 

“I  am  proud  that  a  woman  ti> 
uniform  and  a  journalist  bn 
won  the  first  prize.  I  hope  she 
will  return  to  journalism  after 
the  war.” 

Walter  Decs  Honored 

Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  Cite 
Jersey  Journal,  past  ANPA  prsr 
ident  and  chairman  of  tbr 
Newspaper  Pulpwood  Conunk 
tee,  was  present^  with  a  diatk 
guished  service  award  for  » 
leadership  and  achievements  o 
( Continued  on  page  180) 
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AP  Members  Vote  to  Fight 
Federal  Control  of  News 


Approve  Board's  Action  to  Appeal 
Government  Anti-Trust  Suit 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


asserting  the  Associated  “But  at  this 
Press  will  resist  “to  the  utmost  the  history  of 
every  effort  to  bring  about  gov-  association  fa 
eminent  control  of  news,”  the  re-  threat  through 
port  of  the  directors,  covering  action,  your  \ 
the  AP  appeal  in  the  anti-trust  guidance  is  esi 
suit,  was  unanimously  adopted  sociatlon.” 
by  the  membership  at  the  44th  McLcon  Raal 
annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-  Resides  Mr  1 

nf24  'v 

More  than  450  members  were  ®  thr^-j 

in  attendance  at  the  third  war-  Robert  McL< 
time  meeting  of  the  AP  which  Evening  BulU 
was  devoid  of  intra-membership  Booth,  Worcest 
controversy  and  was  devoted  pram;  Paul  Pai 
primarily  to  a  firsthand  review 
of  the  momentous  news  events  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
directly  relating  to  the  war.  Palmer  Hoy 

Impairs  Press  Freedom  gonian,  was  ch( 

_  r  .  i  it  expired  one-ye 

The  importance  of  the  anti-  cowles,  Spofc 
trust  case  was  so  great  as  to  Review  whore 
overshadow  everything  else.  The  33’^"® 

members,  however,  elected  seven  pA--  rfir*.ntnr 
directors  to  the  board  and  heard  ^ress  airecmr, 
off-the-record  reports  from  four  , t  "ori 
AP  men  recently  returned  from  ( N.  C. )  Tclegro 
various  war  fronts.  ®  dir^tor 

Believing  the  interest  of  the  50,000  pop 

membership  is  focused  on  the  At  the  direc 
status  of  the  anti-trust  suit  Tuesday,  Mr. 
against  the  AP,  the  board  of  di-  elected  presi 
rectors  devoted  a  part  of  their  Harte,  San  Ang 
annual  report  to  a  review  of  the  ard,  was  electe 
two-to-one  decision  of  the  Fed-  dent,  succeedin 
era!  District  Court,  which  has  Cleveland  Plain 
been  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Su-  man  Chandlei 
preme  Court.  Times,  was  chc 

action  was  taken,  the  re-  president,  succ< 
port  stated,  not  only  to  protect  Mr.  Noyes  ws 
the  interests  of  the  AP.  but  be-  orary  president 
cause  “the  board  felt  that  fun-  er  continues  as 
damental  issues  were  involved  tor  and  genera 
and  that  the  success  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  suit  would  impair  the 
freedom  now  enjoyed  in  the  nir-.  an 

gathering  and  pfeeentation  of 
untrammeled  news  to  the 
public.” 

John  D.  Ewing, 
Danger  oi  Supervisioa  Shreveport  (L  a .) 

The  board  pointed  out  “no  Times;  J.  H.  Butler, 
press  association,  no  individual  Houston  Chronicle; 
newspaper,  can  function  success-  and  I.  F.  Tima. 
fully  and  independently  under  New  Orleans 
Immanent  court  supervision  at  Times-Picayune  & 
the  risk  of  punishment  for  con-  Stotes. 

tempt  if  a  court  does  not  agree 
with  our  actions.” 

The  government  action  against 
the  AP  also  caused  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  nominating  committee  to 
“draft”  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wash- 
•ngton  ( D.  C. )  Star,  AP  honorary 
president,  as  a  candidate  for 
renomination  to  the  board,  des- 
^te  his  insistence  to  retire  after 
50  years  of  service  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Noyes  had  previously  held 
that  “50  years  marks  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  no  one  should  pass.” 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton 
nouge  (La.)  State  Times,  chair- 
of  the  nominating  com- 
Iwttee,  pointed  out  in  reply  that 
•n  normal  times  and  under  nor- 
oial  conditions,  Mr.  Noyes’  re¬ 
quest  would  have  been  granted. 
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“But  at  this  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  the  AP,  with  the 
association  facing  a  serious 
threat  through  government  court 
action,  your  wise  counsel  and 
guidance  is  essential  to  the  as¬ 
sociation.” 

McLcon  Reelected  President 

Besides  Mr.  Noyes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  directors  were  re-elected  to 
serve  a  three-year  term: 

Robert  McLean.  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  George  F. 
Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  and  E.  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  one-year  term  of  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  who  resigned  after  serv¬ 
ing  33  years  as  an  Associated 
Press  director. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky  Mount 
(N."C.)  Telegram,  was  re-elected 
as  a  director  for  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population. 

At  the  directors’  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  McLean  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  Houston 
Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard,  was  elected  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Paul  Bellamy, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  chosen  second  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Harte. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  re-elected  hon¬ 
orary  president,  and  Kent  Coop¬ 
er  continues  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager. 


Other  oflBcers  re-elected  were 
Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary:  F.  J. 
Starzel  and  Claude  A.  Jagger, 
assistant  secretaries;  L.  F.  Curtis, 
treasurer,  and  Alan  J.  Gould, 
assistant  treasurer.  Robert  Booth 
was  elected  auditor. 

In  referring  to  the  lower  court’s 
judgment  which  would  restrain 
the  AP  perpetually  from  observ¬ 
ing  by-laws  under  which  mem¬ 
bers  might  consider  the  com¬ 
petitive  ability,  of  an  applicant 
for  membership',  but  which  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  AP  might  restrict 
admission  on  other  grounds,  the 
board’s  report  stated: 

“The  errors  in  the  opinion  of 
the  District  Court  which  we  have 
made  the  basis  for  our  appeal 
give  us  the  widest  possible  scope 
in  pressing  the  reasons  why  the 
Associated  Press  thinks  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  District  Court  is 
wrong. 

Semi-Public  Utility  Status 

“In  this  connection,  we  shall, 
of  course,  argue  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  entitled  to  retain 
its  ‘copy’  for  its  own  members, 
and  that  to  compel  the  sharing 
of  this  ‘copy’  with  all  applicants 
upon  a  discriminatory  theory 
applicable  only  to  the  press  is 
not  only  without  justification 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  but  also 
violates  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  its 
individual  members,  particularly 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  the 
Press. 

‘"The  decision  of  the  lower 
court  imposed  upon  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  a  semi-public  utility 
status  based  on  what  our  counsel 
has  described  as  a  novel  con¬ 
struction  of  the  law  and  one 
which  the  court  itself  stated 
would  not  necessarily  be  applic¬ 
able  to  ordinary  commercial  pur¬ 
suits. 


Important  group 
oi  Scrippo-Howord 
exocutivea  at  AP 
lunchaon.  L  to  r.: 
W.  W.  Hawkins, 
chairman  oi  board; 
Pool  Patterson.  S-H 
generol  connseL- 
and  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  president. 


Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  publiaher  and  AP 
director  (leit)  coniers  with  Frank 
B.  Noyes.  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  honorary  AP  president  and 
dean  of  Associated  l^esa  directors. 

“The  District  Court  imposed 
this  semi-public  utility  status 
upon  the  Associated  Press  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  expressly 
found : 

“  ‘AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  the  furnishing  of  news 
reports,  news  pictures,  or  fea¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

No  Monopoly  of  News 

“  ‘AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  access  to  the  original 
sources  of  news. 

“  ‘AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  transmission  facilities 
for  the  gathering  or  distribution 
of  news  reports,  news  pictures 
or  features.’ 

“The  board  felt.”  continued  the 
report  read  by  President  Robert 
McLean,  “that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  was  so  drastic  in 
its  nature  as  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  Associated  Press. 

‘“The  special  limitations  placed 
thereby  on  freedom  of  action  in 
the  newspaper  field  despite  the 
giiarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  publication  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  vigorously  contested. 

“The  Associated  Press  will 
continue  the  fight  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  those  liberties  with  all 
the  strength  it  possesses,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  board  of  directors’  re¬ 
port  on  the  anti-trust  suit. 

No  Arguments  Provoksd 

Unlike  the  AP  meeting  two 
years  ago  in  which  the  member¬ 
ship  turned  down  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  among 
others,  resulting  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  anti-trust  suit  agai^t  the 
cooperative  news-gathering  as¬ 
sociation.  this  year’s  conclave 
was  unique  in  its  inability  to 
provoke  a  controversy  from  the 
floor. 

In  fact.  President  McLean  told 
the  members  he  would  delay  the 
off-the-record  reports  of  AP  war 
correspondents  and  executives 
“if  anyone  wants  to  start  an 
argument.”  No  one  did. 

Also  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  directors  was  a 
special  tribute  to  the  AP’s  war 
correspondents  who  were  char¬ 
acterized  as  “soldiers  of  the 
press.” 

Referring  to  the  fortitude  and 
accomplishments  of  AP  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  report  stated: 

“Despite  the  most  astute  efforts 
to  avoid  unnecessary  risks,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  escape 
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the  tragedy  of  death,  painful  in¬ 
jury  and  serious  disease,  in  cov¬ 
ering  this  mobile,  mechanized 
war,  from  Arctic  cold  to  steam¬ 
ing  tropical  jungles. 

“Every  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  front  has  eagerly 
volunteered  for  his  assignment, 
and  evenrthing  these  men  write 
about  this  war — its  horrors  and 
desdnction,  as  well  as  valor  and 
glory — they  are  personally  ex¬ 
periencing  themselves.” 

The  directors’  report  also 
noted  that  AP  membership 
stands  at  1,224,  a  decline  of  10 
from  the  niunber  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1943. 

Fourteen  new  members  were 
elected  during  the  p^  year,  in¬ 
cluding  three  morning  and  11 
evening.  There  were  24  with¬ 
drawal,  due  chiefly  to  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  555 
members  of  the  AP  staff,  or  more 
than  25%,  were  on  military 
leave,  but  that  at  home  and 
abroad  the  AP  “has  been  ex¬ 
panding  in  all  its  activities.” 

Military  Men  at  Luncheon 

Approximately  1,000  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  and  their  guests 
attended  the  AP  luncheon  on 
Monday  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Wsddorf-A^ria. 

It  was  an  occasion  dedicated 
to  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  its  Allies,  with  those 
present  receiving  a  grim,  but 
confident  picture  of  our  military 
efforts  to  date  and  the  fighting 
that  lies  ahead. 

Speakers  included  Lt.  Gen. 
Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps;  Rear  Admiral  DeWitt  C. 
Ramsey,  chief  of  the  Biureau  of 
Aeronautics  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  Col.  John  R.  Alison  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

American  war  correspondents 
who  landed  with  the  fighting 
men  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
for  the  press,  in  presenting  the 
stories  from  the  far-flung  fronts, 
Gen.  Vandegrift  declared  in  his 
hard-hitting  talk  reviewing  the 
sihiation  in  the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Ramsey,  who  told  the 
gathering  that  the  U.  S.  Navy 
was  spoiling  for  a  “knock-down, 
drag-out  fight”  with  the  Jap 
navy,  recalled  that  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  fighting  on 
Guadalcanal  “things  got  pretty 
tough  and  we  ran  out  of  every¬ 
thing  except  courage.” 

“The  fate  of  the  whole  Pa- 
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U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper  (second  from  left),  president  oi  Capper 
Publications,  shown  with  group  oi  Capper  Publication  executives  at 
AP  luncheon..  L.  to  r.:  Philip  Zach,  director  oi  advertising;  Senator 
Capper;  Henry  S.  Blake,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  and 
W.  A.  Bailey,  editor  and  manager,  Kansas  City  Kansan. 


cific  action  and  of  Australia  at 
that  time  hung  by  a  thread,”  he 
said.  “The  man  who  saved  the 
day  was  your  guest  here  today, 
who  is  wearing  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal — Gen.  Vandegrift, 
a  fighting  Marine.” 

Those  in  attendance  greeted 
this  tribute  to  Gen.  Vandegrift 
with  loud  applause,  which  was 
repeated  when  the  admiral  of¬ 
fered  “a  special  tribute”  to 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  shipbuilder, 
who  was  in  the  audience. 

Col.  Alison  described  the  land¬ 
ing  of  air-borne  troops  behind 
the  Jap  lines  in  Burma.  Despite 
the  remarkable  Allied  progress 
in  that  sector,  he  warned  his 
audience  that  outcome  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  there  still  was  in  doubt. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  F.  Marion 
Foster,  RAF,  was  introduced  and 
agreed  with  Adm.  Ramsey  that 
cooperation  between  American 
and  British  forces  was  exemp¬ 
lary  and  without  friction. 

Review  War  Coverage 

At  the  afternoon  session,  W.  A. 
Buchanan,  Lethbridge  (Alb.) 
Herald,  newly-elected  president 
of  Canadian  Press,  sister  news¬ 
gathering  association  in  Canada, 
was  introduced.  He  extended 
cordial  greetings  from  Canadian 
Press  members  and  voiced  their 
appreciation  for  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  AP. 

With  only  routine  business  to 
transact,  the  AP  members  devot¬ 
ed  their  closing  session  to  four 
off-the-record  talks  by  AP  war 
correspondents  and  executives. 
Their  reports  reflected  the  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  of  AP  in  the 
various  theaters  of  war  and  re¬ 
vealed  “inside”  conditions  on 
both  the  European  and  the 
C^ina-Biurma-India  fronts. 

Speakers  included  Lloyd  Strat¬ 
ton,  AP  secretary  and  president 
of  Associated  Ft^ss,  Ltd.,  who 
recently  completed  a  60,000-mile 
trip  covering  all  the  major 
fronts;  Alan  (iould,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  visited  both 
Pacific  and  European  headquar¬ 
ters;  Taylor  Henry,  who  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  French  government  at 
Vichy  and  recently  returned  to 
U.  S.  from  internment  at  Baden 


Baden;  and  Preston  Grover,  war 
correspondent  back  from  the 
China-Burma-India  front. 

At  the  opening  session.  Presi¬ 
dent  McLean  appointed  a  creden¬ 
tials  committee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  E.  P.  Adler,  Daven¬ 
port  ( la. )  Times.  Mr.  Adler 
later  reported  that  450  proxies, 
representing  4,868  votes,  had 
been  presented. 

A  new  nominating  committee 
was  elected  as  follows: 

West — W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  and 
W.  W.  Knorpp,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette. 

Central — ^Harold  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Pontiac  ( Mich. )  Daily  Press,  and 
John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island 
(HI.)  Argus. 

South — John  D.  Ewing,  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  and  Curtis  B. 
Johnson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server. 

East — F.  L.  Rogers,  Glovers- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican, 
and  Henry  Walser,  Hazleton 
(Pa.)  Standard  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Walser  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Johnson,  secretary. 

An  auditing  committee,  with 
one  member  from  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  was  elected  as 
follows: 

West — Clark  F.  Waite,  San 
Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot. 

Central  —  Fred  Schilplin,  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times. 

South — Roy  McDonald,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  ( Tenn. )  News  -  Free 
Press. 

East — Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record. 

Mr.  Waite  was  elected  chair¬ 
man. 

Results  of  the  balloting  for 
the  five  directors  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  themselves  for  three-year 
terms  were  as  follows: 

Robert  McLean,  6,384;  George 
F.  Booth,  5,768;  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
5,500;  Paul  Patterson,  5,328;  and 
E.  H.  BuUer,  4,542. 

Other  nominees  in  the  general 
classification  and  their  votes 
were: 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  2,330;  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times,  1,703;  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  1,494; 


Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Times,  912;  and  Alanson  C. 
Deuel,  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette,  236. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  W.  H.  Cowlei, 
received  3,971  votes  as  againit 
2,633  for  Frank  S.  Baker,  T«- 
coma  (Wash.)  Daily  Ledger. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  re-elected  u 
director  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population,  received  5,6S3 
votes  as  compared  with  1,211  for 
Howard  Rice,  Brattleboro  (Vt) 
Reformer. 

■ 

Argentina  Suspends 
La  Prensa  5  Days 

The  Argentine  governmot 
this  week  closed  down  La  Preim, 
leading  South  American  new 
paper  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
papers  of  the  world,  thereby  si¬ 
lencing  the  74-year-old  daily  tv 
the  first  time.  The  paper  has 
been  ordered  closed  for  five  days. 

The  decree,  effective  April  2J, 
was  based  on  an  editorial  in  La 
Prensa  which  insinuated  that 
municipal  hospital  services  in 
Buenos  Aires  were  suffering 
from  unwise  economies  by  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities.  The  decree 
declared  that  the  editorial  was 
misleading  and  false. 

The  editorial,  considered  one 
of  the  mildest  that  La  Prensa  has 
published,  criticized  the  econ¬ 
omies  as  imwise,  because,  it 
charged,  hospital  conditions  h 
Buenos  Aires  are  not  all  they 
might  be,  with  numerous  pr 
tients  receiving  only  a  minimum 
of  food  and  medicines. 

Subsequently,  the  Health  De 
partment  issu^  a  long  statement 
denying  La  Prensa’s  charges 
and  representing  Argentina's 
hospitals  as  among  the  best  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  statement 
which  the  decree  ordered  La 
Prensa  to  publish  if  it  wants  to 
resume  publication  next  week. 

President  General  Edelmiro 
J.  Farrell’s  military  regime  or 
dered  police  to  close  down  the 
plant.  The  action  marked  the 
first  time  that  authorities  have 
ever  silenced  Argentina’s  great¬ 
est  newspaper. 

La  Prensa  has  opposed  the 
rule  of  Farrell  and,  according  to 
news  dispatches  received  from 
outside  Argentina,  it  is  believed 
that  the  newspaper  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  Farrell  regime’s  termi 
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Publishers  Told  FM  Offers 
Outstanding  Opportunity 


Speakers  at  ANPA  Convention  Urge  S! S 

Them  to  Recognize  Its  Possibilities  accept  FM  and  eager  for  it. 


ONCE  MORE  those,  including 
newspaper  publishers,  who 
were  unimpressed  23  years  ago 
by  the  howling  infant  call^ 
radio,  are  in  a  position  to  use 
this  tool  of  science  to  widen  the 
scope  of  their  public  service, 
delegates  to  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  were  told  this  week  by 
three  pioneers  in  radio  develop¬ 
ment. 

Meeting  April  27  in  a  special 
session,  which  was  added  to  the 
regular  convention  schedule  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  the  publishers  heard  a 
discussion  of  FM  ( Frequency 
Modulation )  broadcasting. 

They  were  assured  it  has  a  far 
better  chance  to  survive  than  its 
parent  seemed  to  have  a  quarter- 
century  ago. 

Armstrong  a  Speaker 
The  speakers  were  Major  Ed¬ 
win  H.  Armstrong,  inventor  of 
FM  and  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  faculty  at 
Columbia  University;  Dr.  W.  R. 
G.  Baker,  vice-president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  Radio  Technical  Planning 
Board,  and  Walter  J.  Damm, 
vice-president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  president  of  FM 
Broadcasters,  Inc. 

All  three  pointed  out  that  the 
technical  advantages  of  the  new 
broadcasting  medium,  the  low 
cost  of  its  operation  and  the 
availability  of  numerous  chan¬ 
nels  place  it  so  far  ahead  of 
conventional,  or  amplitude  mod¬ 
ulation  broadcasting,  that  within 
8  to  10  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war  all  radio  will  be  of  the 
FM  kind. 

Particular  emphasis  was  placed 
by  the  speakers  on  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  government  policy, 
recently  clarified,  raises  no  bars 
today  against  ownership  of 
a  radio  station  by  a  news¬ 
paper. 

42  FM.  Stotiona  Now 
In  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  floor,  following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  formal  speeches,  Mr. 
Damm,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
declared  that  whereas  AM  cir¬ 
cuits  are  limited  in  number, 
FM  stations  to  the  amount  of 
18  can  be  operated  in  a  single 
area  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  The  only  real  limit¬ 
ing  factor  to  be  considered,  he 
s^d,  was  whether  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  large  enough  to  support 
that  many  stations. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Danun 
stated  that  today  there  are  42 
FM  stations  in  operation  and 
142  applications  on  file  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

"FM  opens  the  door  of  station 
ownership,”  he  said,  "to  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  who  have  long  ago  realized 
the  potential  possibilities  of 


radio,  but  who  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  space  in  the  radio 
spectrum. 

Dr.  Baker  spoke  of  those  who 
some  years  ago  “put  on  the  box¬ 
ing  gloves  of  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression,  because  of  the  possible 
setbacks  their  own  interests 
naight  suffer  if  this  new  medium 
should  be  accepted.” 

Today,  he  said,  no  sympathy 
for  these  elements  is  needed, 
since  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  coordinate  relation¬ 
ship  between  newspapers  and 
radio. 

Opportunities  Told 

Drawing  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  way  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio  serve  the  public 
with  news  and  entertainment,  he 
saw  frequency  modulation  of¬ 
fering  "an  unusual  opportunity 
for  all  newspaper  publishers — 
large  and  small.” 

In  an  explanation  of  why  FM 
channels  are  more  plentiful  than 
AM,  Dr.  Baker  noted  that  in  the 
AM  waveband  there  are  only 
106  crowded  and  narrow  circuits, 
now  being  used  by  912  stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
FM,  he  said,  because  it  requires 
only  a  very  narrow  range  in  the 
frequency  band  and  because  it 
suppresses  interference,  will  pro¬ 
vide  room  for  well  over  1,000 
stations,  entirely  free  from  static 
and  noise.  Major  Armstrong 
later  called  this  figure  “very 
conservative.” 


Economically,  he  started,  FM 
will  prove  sound,  even  in 
communities  which  heretofore 
have  been  unable  to  support  a 
radio  station.  Because  of  its 
technical  superiority,  he  de¬ 
clared,  it  can  build  audiences 
and  deliver  them  to  advertisers 
“day  in  and  day  out.” 

Dr.  Baker  predicted  that  with¬ 
in  five  years  after  the  war  at 
least  500  FM  stations  would  be 
in  operation  in  the  U.  S.  “The 
projected  500  FM  stations,”  he 
added,  “will  present  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  advertising 
world.” 

FM  offers  to  the  newspapers, 
he  said,  not  just  an  additional 
source  of  revenue,  but,  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  a  valuable  ve¬ 
hicle  for  institutional  promotion. 

He  saw  FM  radio  not  as  a 
threat  but  as  an  adjimct  to  the 
newspaper.  “No  one  in  his  right 
mind,”  he  declared,  “would 
testify  against  the  basic  sound¬ 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Since  their  origin,  news¬ 
papers  have  safely  come  through 
all  kinds  of  competition  and 
satisfied  a  basic  need  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

Major  Armstrong,  who  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  FM,  presented  as  another  of 
its  advantages  over  AM  the  fact 
that  its  programs  can  be  relayed 
without  wires,  as  present  net¬ 
work  programs  are.  Stations, 
therefore,  can  be  linked  together 
over  substantial  areas,  with 
statewide  chains  easily  possible. 


Men  in  Armed  Service 
Assured  Post-War  Jobs 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

THOSE  ink  -  stained  veterans 
who  have  put  down  the 
mighty  pen  for  a  temporary 
sword  may  be  assured  that  if 
they  are  really  newspaper  men 
with  printers  ink  for  blood  they 
can  come  back  to  their  old  jobs. 

Publishers  interviewed  in  Pea¬ 
cock  Alley  of  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  this  convention  week 
looked  beyond  the  generalities 
of  the  law  regarding  re-em¬ 
ployment  of  service  men  and 
foresaw  sufficient  expansion 
ahead  to  provide  places  for  all 
interested  fighters  in  what  ever 
department  they  might  have 
worked,  after  they  were  mus¬ 
tered  out  at  war’s  end. 

Their  opinions  follow: 

E.  M.  POOLEY.  Editor 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post 
I  HAVE  married  off  eleven  girl 
newspaper  workers  in  the  past 


seven  years,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  I  can  speed  up  this  rec¬ 
ord  when  the  big  Texans  turn 
civilians  once  again.  Out  of  an 
editorial  staff  of  17,  all  but  two 
left  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  from  this  paper. 

HOLT  McPHEBSON. 

Managing  Editor 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Doily  Star 
WE  HAVE  an  all-girl  staff  and 
they’re  doing  a  swell  job. 
Come  peace,  however,  plans  of 
publisher  Lw  B.  Weathers  now 
seem  to  assure  all  13  men  in  ser¬ 
vice,  50%  of  the  paper’s  male 
employes,  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  other  enterprises.  Mr. 
Weathers,  for  insUmce,  is  one  of 
many  publishers  who  have  or¬ 
dered  FM  radio  equipment  and 
such  a  station  opened  up  after 
the  war  will  require  an  operat- 
( Continued  on  page  126) 
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and  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  the  present  system. 

“You  now  have  p  second  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  the  radio 
field.”  the  Major  said,  “and  to 
furnish  service  in  communities 
which  could  never  hope  to  have 
a  station  in  the  standard  broad¬ 
cast  band.  .  .  . 

“It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  majority  of  the  stations  con¬ 
cerned  in  favorable  surveys  are 
operating  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  power  authorized  by  the 
FCC,  and  in  many  cases  on  im¬ 
provised  antennas.  If,  under 
these  conditions,  it  has  been 
readily  accepted  by  the  public, 
you  can  imagine  what  the  re¬ 
sponse  will  be  after  the  war, 
when  materials  are  again  avail¬ 
able  for  building  highly  efficient 
FM  transmitters.” 

Mr.  Damm  stated  that  today 
there  are  about  half  a  million 
FM  receivers  in  the  country. 
One  year  after  the  war,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  there  will  be  five  million, 
and  within  four  years  at  least 
20  million  FM  radio  sets. 

’The  chairman  answered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  by  convention 
delegates.  Ask^  how  FM  appli¬ 
cations  by  newspapers  are  being 
handled  by  the  FCC,  he  said  that 
all  applications  are  treated  on 
the  same  basis,  with  no  dis¬ 
crimination. 

One  questioner  asked  whether 
it  was  advantageous  to  place 
applications  now.  In  answer, 
Mr.  Damm  noted  that  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better  the  chance 
for  getting  the  most  ideal  site 
in  the  community.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  Los  Angeles,  17  ap¬ 
plicants  for  FM  stations  already 
are  competing  for  the  best  site 
in  the  area.  In  Chicago,  he  said, 
practically  every  important  site 
already  has  been  leased. 

Major  Armstrong  explained 
that  the  properties  of  the  FM 
radio  wave  are  such  that  for 
best  results  the  highest  hill, 
mountain,  or  other  point  in  a 
given  area  should  be  used  as 
a  location  for  the  transmitter. 

The  filing  of  an  application, 
Mr.  Damm  said,  requires  the 
employment  of  an  engineer  to 
determine  proper  location,  an¬ 
tenna  height,  etc.  ’The  total  cost 
for  this  engineering,  he  esti¬ 
mated,  would  be  about  $2,000  to 
$2,500. 

The  chairman  estimated  con¬ 
struction  costs  for  FM  as  fol¬ 
lows;  for  a  1,000  watt  station, 
$30,900;  3,000  watts,  $38,250;  10,- 
000  watts,  $61,200;  50,000  watts, 
$129,000. 

Cost  of  operation  of  a  1,000 
watt  station  was  estimated  at 
about  $52,500  annually,  exclusive 
of  taxes  and  copyright  fees. 

To  cover  a  15-mile  radius. 
Major  Armstrong  said,  a  1,000 
watt  transmitter  is  more  than 
ample.  Even  one  of  250  or  500 
watt  power  would  be  adequate, 
he  said,  but  he  suggested  1,000 
watts  as  a  generally  good  start¬ 
ing  point,  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  little  difference  in  cost 
between  the  250  and  1,000  watt 
transmitters. 

General  Electric  Co.  showed  a 
movie  film  describing  the  tech¬ 
nical  differences  between  AM 
and  FM  broadcasting. 
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Censorship  Must  Go 
At  War’s  End:  Dewey 

N.  Y.  Grovemor  Urges  Free  Access 
To  News  at  Bureau  Dinner 


RECOGNIZING  the  need  for 

censorship  in  wartime,  but  as¬ 
serting  there  is  a  dividing  line 
between  military  and  political 
and  diplomatic  news.  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York 
declared  “once  the  fighting  has 
ceased  we  must  insist  that  all 
censorship  of  every  description 
cease  with  it"  in  addressing  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  April  27. 

Gov.  Dewey  spoke  before  more 
than  1.200  publishers  and  their 
guests  assembled  for  the  final 
event  of  38th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  leading  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  aspirant  expressed  his 
confidence  in  American  press 
leaders. 

Conscious  of  Responsibility 

“I  believe  our  publishers  gen¬ 
erally  are  today  more  conscious 
of  their  tremendous  responsibil¬ 
ity  than  ever  before.”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“They  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  steadfastness  with 
which  we  fight  through  this  war. 
They  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  intelligence  and  determina¬ 
tion  with  which  we  face  the  even 
more  complicated  problems  of 
the  peace.” 

Gov.  Dewey  headed  a  list  of 
three  guest  speakers.  The  two 
other  principal  speakers  were 
Eric  A.  Johnston,  president. 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Rear  Admiral  A.  S.  Merrill, 
recently  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

While  Gov.  Dewey  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  outline  his  views  on 
how  U.  S.  should  evolve  a  clear- 
cut  foreign  policy  which  will 
stand  well  in  hand  during  the 
war  and  in  the  peace  to  come. 
Mr.  Johnston  referred  to  the 
double  wartime  responsibilities 
of  the  press  with  a  presidential 
campaign  to  cover  this  year. 

Access  to  News  Essential 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner. 

He  introduced  Charles  P.  Man- 
ship,  publisher  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  ( La. )  Advocate  and  State- 
Times,  who  served  as  toast¬ 
master.  Guests  were  reminded 
that  the  dinner  was  being  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  fight 
for  a  beachhead  in  history. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  today 
means  more  than  freedom  to 
print  what  information  can  be 
obtained,"  stated  Gov.  Dewey. 
“It  means  access  to  the  news.  It 
involves  the  right  of  information 
and  a  correqmnding  duty  to 
print  It." 

After  discussing  the  need  for 


an  effective  foreign  policy  which 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people. 
Gov.  Dewey  concluded  with  the 
challenging  declaration  to  pub¬ 
lishers: 

“If  the  newspapers  of  America 
will  accept  the  challenge  of 
peace  as  they  have  of  war,  we 
shall  have  made  a  great  begin¬ 
ning.  The  years  of  labor  ahead 
will  be  successful  only  if  an  in¬ 
formed  people  support  the  ef¬ 
fort — only  if  they  know  the  size 
of  the  task.  We  shall  need  Tn 
these  years,  as  never  before,  a 
courageous  and  a  free  press  in 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  introduc- 


Gev.  Thomas  E.  Dowoy 


tory  remarks,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  former  newspaper  boy 
on  the  streets  of  Spokane,  Wash.. 
35  years  ago,  he  still  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  witti  his  boyhood  slogan: 
“A  newspaper — the  biggest  bar¬ 
gain  your  money  can  buy.” 

In  urging  publishers  to  feel 
the  solemnity  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  maintaining  home- 
front  morale  in  the  critical  days 
ahead,  together  with  the  forth¬ 
coming  presidential  campaign. 
Mr.  Johnston  asserted: 

“This  is  no  time  for  frivolous 
quarrels  and  false  issues.  This 
is  no  time  for  political  pettiness 
and  sleight-of-hand.  The  press 
can  take  the  lead  in  making  this 
a  campaign  of  calm  reason  rather 
than  blind  prejudice,  a  campaign 
of  high  principles  rather  than 
hollow  slogans. 

“The  stakes  are  too  high,  the 
decisions  are  too  vital,  to  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  smear-words  and 
bitterness  and  unscrupulous 
vote-grabbing.” 

Mr.  Johnston  hastened  to  add 
that  he  wax  not  advocating  “sur¬ 
face  unanimity”  so  familiar  in 
totalitarian  nations,  nor  was  he 
recommending  a  “namby-pamby 
punch-pulling  campaign  that  re¬ 


veals  nothing  and  decides 
nothing.” 

“But  we  can  live  up  to  the 
best  tradition  of  American  sports 
— the  code  of  the  baseball  dia¬ 
mond — the  football  field,”  he 
said.  “TTiere  must  be  ne  wounds 
or  sores  of  class  struggle  left  to 
fester  after  the  election.  We  can 
fight  fiercely,  but-  fight  fairly.” 

Mr.  Johnston  also  warned  the 
press  has  a  job  to  do  in  keeping 
the  American  people  from  ma¬ 
neuvering  themselves  “into  per¬ 
manent  subjection  to  big  govern¬ 
ment.”  He  declared  that  our 
government  today  is  no  longer 
an  instrument  of  the  people,  “it 
has  flourished  into  a  vested  in¬ 
terest.” 

If  newspapers  will  give  the 
public  the  facts,  he  argued,  “big 
government  will  be  shrunk  to  its 
proper  proportions.” 

He  reminded  publishers  that 
the  function  of  a  free  press  is 
not  merely  to  record  history,  but 
also  help  to  make  the  history  it 
records.  “By  its  honesty,  its 
moral  integrity,  its  sanity,  our 
free  press  can  help  to  keep  the 
turbulent  current  of  events  from 
overflowing  the  banks  in  con¬ 
flict.  confusion  and  chaos.” 

Merrill  Pledgee  Cooperotioii 

Rear  Admiral  Merrill,  in  his 
first  address  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  since  taking  over  the 
Navy  public  relations  post  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Capt.  Leland  P. 
Lovette.  pledged  continued  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press. 

Defining  Navy  public  relations 
as  a  partnership,  with  the  Navy 
one  of  the  partners  and  the  press 
and  the  public  the  other,  Ad¬ 
miral  Merrill  stated: 

“A  partnership  can  only  be 
based  on  trust.  I  want  you  to 
continue  to  trust  us,  and  to 
realize  that  we  are  completely 
dedicated  to  getting  the  facts  to 
you  as  quickly  and  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

“If  ever  we  seem  to  be  holding 
out  on  you,  I  want  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  not.  You 
all  know  the  fundamental  facts 
of  security  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  I.  We  don’t  even  have  to 
discuss  them  here. 

“This  might  be  a  good  moment, 
however,  to  say  that  if  ever  you 
have  any  kicks  or  complaints, 
bring  them  to  us  and  we’ll  sit 
down  and  iron  them  out  to¬ 
gether.  That’s  one  of  our  most 
important  functions.” 

Admiral  Merrill  also  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  remind  his  audience 
that  men  with  the  fighting  forces 
are  always  thinking  of  home  in 
their  spare  time.  After  a  partic¬ 
ular  heavy  action,  he  said,  the 
men  hope  the  home  town  news¬ 


paper  will  say  something  abovt 
the  action  "so  that  the  folks  bMk 
in  Podimk  will  know  that’s  tM 
home  town  boy  who  is  winnini 
the  war.” 

‘"rhat’s  pretty  important  to 
us,”  he  explained,  “we’re  not 
having  much  fun  out  there  and 
it’s  a  boost  to  our  morale  to 
know  that  home  folks  hear  and 
read  what  we’re  doing,  it 
boosts  the  morale  of  the  home 
folks,  too.” 

Praises  UJ*.  Writer 

The  Navy  speaker  revealed  io 
a  story  the  kind  of  cooperatioo 
war  correspondents  are  givini 
the  Navy.  He  recited  how  an 
American  task  force  had  scored 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Japi 
in  the  Empress  Augusta  Bay 
region  in  which  Francis  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  United  Press  corre^ixmd- 
ent,  had  an  exclusive  eye-wit¬ 
ness  story  of  four  separate  ac 
tions  in  36  hours. 

When  McCarthy  rushed  ashore 
to  clear  his  story,  he  was  asked 
by  the  reviewing  officer  to  ^lare 
his  facts  with  other  correspond¬ 
ents.  “As  it  stands  now,  the 
Japs  don’t  know  the  size  <xl  our 
force  out  there,”  explained  the 
officer.  “Because  of  our  speed, 
the  Japs  think  we  have  been 
striking  several  places  at  once 

“If  you  sent  an  exclusive  story 
of  the  entire  operation,  as  seen 
by  one  man,  the  Japs  would 
know  that  we  have  been  fightin* 
with  only  a  single  task  force 
They  would  hit  Bougainville 
with  everything  they  had.” 

Admiral  Merrill  said  McCarthy 
shared  the  story  with  sevenl 
correspondents,  thereby  keepiig 
vital  information  from  the  «- 
emy.  “As  far  as  we  know,  and 
perhaps  largely  as  a  result  oi 
those  stories,  the  Japs  are  learn¬ 
ing  only  now  that,  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  time,  we  were  having  to  do 
so  much  wito  so  little.  And  I 
wi^  to  thank  a  brilliant  newi- 
paperman,  who  gave  up  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  in  order  to  use  his 
news  as  an  offensive  weapoa' 
a 

In  New  Ad  Drive 

Sinclair  Refining  Compel^, 
through  Hixson-O’Donnell  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  is  launching  an 
advertising  campaign  in  73  key 
cities  of  the  Sinclair  markettel 
area.  About  100  newspapen 
will  be  contracted  on  a  10,000- 
line  basis,  with  about  70%  of 
this  linage  being  used  in  the 
next  three  months.  The  balance 
of  the  campaign  will  follow  later. 
First  advertising  will  appear  in 
the  week  of  May  15.  C<W 
ranges  from  300  to  700-line  in¬ 
sertions  once  a  week. 


Scripps  -  Howesd 
Newspaper  execs- 
tives  at  AP  lunch- 
eon,  L  to  r.:  Bor 
A.  Huber,  general 
business  manager 
John  H.  Soirefc 
executive  edBoc 
and  Lee  B-  Wood- 
executive  editor. 
New  York  World- 
Telegram. 
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ASNE  to  Strive  for  F ree  Press 
Principle  Internationally 


Plan  Committee  .  .  .  "Responsible 
Journalism"  Theme  of  Meeting 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CONSCIOUS  that  a  constantly 

widening  area  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  vital  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  and  world  peace,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  at  its  22nd  annual  meeting 
in  Washington  April  21-22 
"pledged  all  support  to  further 
the  principle  of  world-wide 
freedom  of  communications  and 
of  the  press,”  and  “condemned 
the  practice  in  any  government 
of  regarding  the  press  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  government.” 

A  committee  of  the  ASNE  is 
to  be  appointed  to  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  to  implement  this  reso¬ 
lution. 

In  the  most  vigorous  set  of 
resolutions  ever  adopted  by  the 
Society,  the  ASNE  members 
backed  up  the  “Responsible 
Journalism”  theme  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
annual  report  of  President  Roy 
Roberts  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  sessions  were  the  most 
widely  attended  in  ASNE  his¬ 
tory,  with  more  than  250  regis¬ 
tered  out  of  a  total  membership 
of  363. 

Knight  Succeeds  Roberts 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  in  De¬ 
troit,  Akron  and  Miami,  was 
elected  president  by  the  board 
of  directors  to  succeed  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  Nat  Howard,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  News,  was  named 
second  vice-president,  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  United 
States  News  was  reelected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  were  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  managing  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  Mr.  Howard. 
Reelected  to  the  board  were 
Tom  Wallace,  editor,  Louisville 
Times;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Mr.  Walters  and  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Other  board  members  are;  W. 
S.  Gilmore.  Detroit  News;  B.  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  Star; 
Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Record; 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  James  M.  North, 
Jr.,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram; 
and  Dwight  Young,  Dayton  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal. 

Mr.  Young  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  Mr.  McKel¬ 
way  assistant  treasurer.  Mr. 
Roberts  as  ex-president  also  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  board. 

In  a  resolution  in  defense  of 
the  free  press  principle  guaran¬ 


teed  by  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  ASNE  stated; 

“There  actually  exist  elements 
in  public  ofiSce  and  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  office  who  would  abridge  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  serve 
selfish  purposes  in  disregard  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  therefore  be 
it  resolved  that  each  member  of 
the  ASNE  hereby  pledges  him¬ 
self  or  herself  to  remain  keenly 
alert  to  the  defense  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  this  war  period,  but  even 
more  importantly  during  all 
post-war  periods  in  order  that 
constitutional  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  in  no  way  be  weakened; 
and  in  addition  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  members 
of  this  Society  shall  pledge  them¬ 
selves  anew  to  accept  in  full 
measure  the  responsibilities  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in¬ 
volved  in  the  general  line  of 
sound  journalism  so  ably  set 
forth  in  the  Code  of  Ethics  and 
Canons  of  Journalism  of  this 
Society,  with  emphasis  on  re- 
sponsibiilty.  Independence,  sin¬ 
cerity,  truthfulness,  accuracy, 
impartiality,  fair  play  and  de¬ 
cency.” 

Taking  notice  of  the  various 


instances  of  the  military  with¬ 
holding  news  stories,  the  So¬ 
ciety  stated: 

News  Withholding  Hit 
"The  ASNE  recognizes  the 
tremendous  achievements  of 
American  armed  forces  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  feels  it 
to  be  the  members’  duty  to  the 
war  effort  to  point  out  that  the 
authorities,  including  those  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces, 


have  on  various  occasions  with¬ 
held  information  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  has  had  no  adequate 
bearing  on  national  security  and 
which  the  people  have  a  right 
to  possess  promptly;  and  where¬ 
as  such  policies  serve  to  deprive 
the  people  of  information  which 
could  only  create  better  public 
understanding  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  this  terrible  war  and 
aid  in  a  more  expeditious  vic¬ 
tory;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  ASNE  feels 
such  procedure  is  harmful  to  war 
morale  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  news  of  the  crucial  strug¬ 
gles  ahead  in  which  our  men 
will  be  engaged  will  be  expe¬ 
ditiously  dispatched  from  abroad 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


John  S.  Knight,  head  of  Knight  Newspapers  and  newly>slected  ASNE 
president,  greets  Washington  oiiiciais  at  ASNE  dinner.  L.  to  r.:  Gen. 
Alexander  D.  Surles,  U.  S.  Army  public  relations  chieL'  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle;  Mr.  Knight  ond  Byron  Price,  director.  Office  of  Censorship. 


Roy  Roberts  Asks  for 
“Responsible  Press” 

Report  of  ASNE  President  Keynotes  Meeting 
.  .  .  Discusses  War  and  Post-War  Problems 


Report  of  Roy  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ASNE.  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

• 

IT  HAS  been  15  months  since  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  last  assembled  to¬ 
gether  for  a  wartime  conference. 
All  of  us  have  had  our  newspa¬ 
per  troubles;  shortages  of  news¬ 
print.  a  dearth  of  4-F’s,  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  enthusiastic  feminine  pul¬ 
chritude  into  our  city  rooms.  We 
have  had  poor  spellers  and  poor 
copy  readers.  Some  have  en¬ 
dured  personal  tragedy  in  the 
loss  of  loved  ones  overseas. 

The  war  naturally  has  brought 
many  problems  to  the  Society, 
and  I  want  to  report  to  you,  its 
membership,  how  we  met  them. 
Your  president  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self,  in  your  name,  to  call  a  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  every  three 
months  to  discuss  the  many  criti¬ 
cal  questions  facing  American 


newspapers.  We  were  jealous  of 
and  ambitious  for  the  American 
Society.  We  believed  you  de¬ 
sired  it  to  take  leadership  and 
responsibility,  not  just  sit  back 
and  resolute  once  a  year  after 
the  parade  had  passed.  That  was 
the  premise  your  president  has 
acted  upon  in  the  last  15  months, 
and  he  has  been  splendidly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  board  of  directors, 
including  all  its  immediate  past 
officers. 

Besides  the  customary  direc¬ 
tors’  meetings,  three  times  your 
directors  have  come  at  their  own 
expense,  once  to  New  York  and 
twice  to  Washington,  for  two- 
day  sessions  discussing  newspa¬ 
per  problems,  meeting  with  those 
responsible  for  running  the  war 
to  help  them  answer  some  of  the 
problems  involving  press  rela¬ 
tions. 

You  will  find  throughout  this 
splendid  program  (for  which  I 
take  no  credit,  which  I  want  to 
say  right  now  belongs  to  Alex¬ 
ander  F. — better  known  as  “Ca¬ 
sey" — Jones  of  the  Washington 


Post,  who  has  just  done  a  splen¬ 
did  job  arranging  for  this  meet¬ 
ing)  the  word  “responsibility”  is 
connected  with  practically  every 
topic.  It  is  not  just  a  happen-so, 
but  the  direct  outgrowth  of  these 
sessions  of  the  directors. 

In  the  hours  of  discussion  of 
the  problems  confronting  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  the  directors 
were  of  the  same  mind  as  your 
president,  that  we  have  been 
talking  entirely  too  much  about 
freedom  of  the  press,  without 
the  public’s  understanding  what 
we  meant,  and  we  have  dwelt 
entirely  too  little  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  free  press. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  we  will  keep 
a  free  press  as  long  as  we  de¬ 
serve  it — no  longer.  Hence  our 
general  theme  of  this  meeting: 
“Responsible  Journalism.” 

Naturally,  as  newspaper  men 
our  first  concern  has  been  that 
newspapers  should  make  their 
full  contribution,  and  more,  to 
winning  the  war.  We  have  kept 
the  faith.  Officers  and  directors 
of  the  ASNE  have  sat  with  Cen¬ 
sorship,  in  which  Byron  Price 
has  done  such  a  magnificent  job, 
with  the  OWI,  on  national  loan 
sales  committees,  on  scrap  drive 
committees,  with  the  Army,  and 
with  the  Navy  as  specific  prob¬ 
lems  came  up.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  sought  to  protect 
zealously  a  free  press  within  the 
bounds  of  the  legitimate  mili¬ 
tary  security  that  is  necessary 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Lawrence  Reports  1st 
Amendment  Vanishing 

Contends  It  Is  Not  Adequate  Protection  .  .  . 
Suggests  Additional  Amendment 


ASNE  oificers  greet  U.  S.  Navy  officer*  at  reception,  1.  to  r.:  Copt 
Leland  P.  Lovette.  retiring  chief  of  Navy  public  relations;  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star,  retiring  ASNE  president;  Rep.  Joseph 
Martin  (Mass,);  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of  Naval  Operotioni; 
and  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ASNE  firse  vie*, 
president. 


David  Lawrence,  editor  of 
the  United  States  News  and 
treasurer  of  the  ASNE,  was 
unable  to  speak  to  the  editors 
because  of  illness  but  his  ad¬ 
dress  which  follows  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Society. 

• 

MY  THESIS  is  a  simple  one;  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  today  an 
adequate  protection  for  the  free* 
dom  of  the  press  in  America.  Ju* 
dicial  interpretation  has  nullified 
the  original  purposes.  I  believe 
there  must  be  an  additional 
amendment  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

For  many  years  now  members 
of  our  profession  have  relied 
upon  the  First  Amendment.  But 
in  case  after  case  fought  through 
the  courts,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  has  been  narrowly  con¬ 
strued.  Today  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  and  profession  of  publishing 
has  been  gathered  in  under  the 
so-called  “commerce  clause"  of 
the  Constitution. 

Regulation  of  Commerce 
In  other  words,  the  power  “to 
regulate  commerce” — which  has 
been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  include  the  publishing  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals— is  the  power 
to  regulate  every  phase  of  the 
business  of  publishing.  Only 
when  it  can  be  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  courts 
that  the  regulation  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  discriminatory  fashion 
and  calculated  primarily  and 
deliberately  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  is  there  ap¬ 
parently  any  limitation  upon  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  commerce  clause. 

This  means,  to  be  sure,  all 
publishing  enterprises  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  anti-trust  laws,  the 
minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  laws,  and  to  all  other  sta¬ 
tutes  relating  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  or  other  labor  union 
activities, 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the 
editors  of  America  realize  that 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  the 
First  Amendment  was  invoked  as 
a  protection  in  recent  years  as 
against  labor  legislation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  decision  has  in¬ 
variably  been  against  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  such  a  contention. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  this  is  a  recent  development. 
There  are  many  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today  who  think  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
solely  the  creature  of  the  New 
Deal  and  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  as  something  that  was  up¬ 
held  solely  by  a  Supreme  Court 
influenced  by  New  Deal  philos¬ 
ophy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  genesis 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
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in  April,  1937,  upholding  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Law  is 
to  be  found  in  an  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down 
on  May  6,  1930,  in  a  case  called 
“Texas  and  New  Orleans  Rail¬ 
road  vs.  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.” 
In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court, 
through  an  opinion  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  made  it 
clear  that  collective  bargaining 
is  a  fundamental  right  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  Congress.  It 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Railway  Mediation  Act 
passed  by  a  Republican  Congress 
and  approved  by  a  Republican 
President. 

Decision  of  1937 

This  was  more  than  seven 
years  before  the  Wagner  Act 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Associated  Press  and 
Jones  &  Laughlin  cases.  Not 
only  was  the  validity  of  the 
Wagner  Act  affirmed  by  the 
Court  in  the  AP  case  on  April 
12,  1937,  but  the  right  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  by.  newspaper 
employes  was  deemed  not  to  be 
diminished  in  any  way  by  the 
plea  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  would  thereby  be  impaired. 
It  was  held  in  that  case  that 
newspaper  copy,  its  preparation 
and  distribution,  is  an  activity  in 
interstate  commerce,  a  subject 
for  regulation  by  Congress  under 
the  commerce  clause. 

Many  of  us  up  to  that  time 
had  believed  that  state  lines 
were  rigidly  drawn  and  that 
“production”  was  not  “com- 


Paper  deiivered  by  Nat 
Howard,  editor  oi  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  beiore  the  ASNE. 

• 

THIS  IS  the  first  paper  in  our 
own  specific  labor  field  that 
the  Society  has  had  since  1936, 
I  believe,  when  the  Society  heard 
Jonathan  Eddy,  the  first  officer 
and  organizer  of  the  American 
Guild,  who  appeared  before  the 
April  meeting  that  year  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  Guild  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  mention  it  because  Mr. 
Eddy  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  that  paper  to  talking 
about  the  rather  idealistic  craft 
purposes  of  the  Guild,  as  I  sur¬ 
mise  they  were  at  that  hour,  that 
is,  eight  years  ago,  and  I  will 
not  bore  you,  and  it  would  take 
until  next  week  to  recount  the 
details  of  how  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  has  changed 


merce”  either  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  lines  or  in  professional 
work.  But  in  redefining  the 
power  of  Congress  under  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Supreme  Court  on  that  day 
broadened  the  scope  of  that 
power  to  include  almost  all  ac¬ 
tivities  that  affected  interstate 
commerce  directly  or  indirectly. 
Since  then,  in  one  case  involving 
a  public  utility  in  New  York 
City,  the  courts  have  held  that 
this  particular  company  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  be¬ 
cause  a  small  part  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  current  comes  from  outside 
the  state  over  power  lines.  In 
another  case,  it  has  been  held 
that  because  some  of  the  tenants 
in  a  building  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  commodities  sent  into  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  the  building 
service  employes  are  entitled  to 
claim  the  benefits  of  the  federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  because 
they  are  engaged  in  occupations 


from  the  original  craft  union 
purpose  into  a  vertical  indus¬ 
trial  union,  combining  with  the 
editorial  forces  and  many  other 
kinds  of  employes  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

Number  oi  Guild  Contracts 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  reported  on  April  1  that 
it  holds  173  contracts  covering 
more  than  200  editorial  shops, 
129  of  which  are  with  165  daily 
or  Sunday  newspapers.  That 
would  be  about  9%  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  field.  A 
year  ago,  the  Guild  held  con¬ 
tracts  with  about  7%.  This  per¬ 
centage  increase  is  in  part  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  area  of 
the  field. 

There  are  a  few  American 
Federation  of  Labor  contracts 
which  include  editorial  workers 
on  newspapers.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  1  of  this  year  re¬ 
ported  141  newspapers  which 


necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  commodities. 

It  is  the  new  interpretation  of 
the  commerce  clause  which  is  so 
all-embracing  and  which  has  de¬ 
livered,  it  seems  to  me,  a  body- 
blow  to  those  who  have  theoriz^ 
for  years  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  is  an 
adequate  protection  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Its  effects  were 
not  immediately  perceived  but 
we  are  confronted  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  at  almost  every  turn. 

On  Maintenance  Ruling 

Quite  recently  the  Newspaper 
Commission  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  was  given  instruction! 
through  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  William  R 
Davis,  on  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance-of-membership.  Mr. 
Davis  sees  no  conflict  between 
ordering  such  a  clause  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  refers 
to  the  Associated  Press  case  of 

(Continued  on  page  116) 


had  contracts  with  the  Guild, 
of  which  69  were  combination 
news  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  contracts,  56  for  editorial 
departments  only,  and  16  for 
commercial  departments  only. 
Listed  in  the  ANPA  report  as 
new  contracts  added  with  its 
members  during  the  year  1943 
were  these  contracts  between 
the  Guild  and  the  following  pa¬ 
pers:  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun,  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News  Sun,  Brockton  Enterprise 
Times,  Pueblo  State  Journal  and 
Chieftain,  Beaumont  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal,  Seattle  Times,  Terre 
Haute  Tribune  and  Star,  and 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 

During  1943  the  Vancouver 
News  Herald  and  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  entered  into  original 
contracts  with  other  unions  than 
the  Guild. 

Four  Lapsed  Contracts 

Four  labor  contracts  covering 
editorial  departments  lapsed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1943  and  were  not 
renewed.  The  Lawrence  Eagle 
Tribune,  the  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News,  the  Aliquippa  (Pa.) 
News  Gazette,  and  the  Sandusky 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Guild  “Maintenance  of 
Membership”  Analyzed 


John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  following  report  to  the 
ASNE  after  several  months  in 
London  acting  for  the  Office  of 
Censorship. 


Two  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers  chat  with  El¬ 
mer  Davis,  OWI 
chief  (right),  at 
Washington  meet¬ 
ing.  L.  to  r.:  Basil 
L.  Walters,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune, 
ASNE  secretary; 
Edward  T.  Leech. 
Pittsburgh  Press; 
and  Mr.  Davis. 


-  _  __  _  _  _  has  the  respect  and  the  admira- 

Knight  Discusses  U.  S. 

^  w  mire  The  Ministry  o£  Information  is 

*  *  T  divided  into  various  sections, 

I  ATI  fiOrS  n  11^  ITT  J-eOTTaOTT  s^ch  as  the  Home  News  Section, 

wC**Ow*  XXX  XJWXX\XWXX  which  deals  entirely  with  domes¬ 

tic  news.  It  has  a  Picture  Sec- 

Reveals  Workings  of  American-British  ^ 

■  Systems  in  Coordination  With  MiUtary  the  offiL^^®f‘cSshfp‘'in^^^^ 

.u  .  T  J  J  .  .u  1  .u  .  .V  country  and  in  England  is  this: 

•  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  Your  entire  Press  Section  of  the 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of  British  people  got  a  proper  view  office  of  Censorship  has,  I  be- 

IT  ■  L.  M  j  r  American  scene  from  cor-  lieve,  less  than  15  people.  It 

the  Kmght  Newspapers,  deuv-  respondents  of  the  British  news-  may  bg  even  lower  than  that  at 

ered  the  following  report  to  the  papers  in  this  country,  and  I  the  present  time.  We  have  no 

ASNE  after  several  months  in  ®  regional  offices.  When  I  say 

I  .u  ntc  I  which  might  demonstrate  that  •‘We,  I  am  speaking  in  a  former 
London  acting  for  the  Office  of  point,  if  we  had  time  to  go  into  capacity.  But  this  country  is 
Censorship.  it-  so  large  that  it  would  be  com- 

0  Generally,  the  censorship  of  pletely  impossible  to  have  re- 

•  .  .  communications  in  England  is  gional  offices  throughout  the 

THIS  IS  not  a  paper,  and  it  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  United  States.  Moreover,  it 
not  a  speech.  You  might  call  Information.  The  Minister  is  would  be  tremendously  expen- 
it  a  shop  talk  as  far  as  the  Lon-  Brendan  Bracken,  and  he  an-  sive,  and  that  is  something  that 
don  end  of  the  U.  S.  censorship 
is  concerned.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  quite  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  Office  of  Censorship  in 
Washington  has  no  positive  func¬ 
tion  in  London  other  than  the 
negotiation  of  general  censorship 
principles  which  are  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  countries. 

In  other  words,  we  have  no  ac¬ 
tual  censoring  of  information; 
nor  do  we  disseminate  any 
propaganda  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  The  purpose  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship  in  London,  as  far 
as  the  press  is  concerned,  is 
merely  to  conduct  all  negotia¬ 
tions  regarding  the  policies  to 
be  followed  by  the  two  nations 
and  to  bring  them  so  far  as  is 
possible  into  complete  harmony. 

That  involves,  also,  dealing  with  swers  in  Parliament  all  ques-  always  rubs  Byron  Price  the 
the  military  and  the  naval  peo-  tions  concerning  censorship.  The  wrong  way.  I  am  glad  to  say 
pie  of  both  sides,  and  I  might  Director  General  is  a  man  by  that  we  have  as  the  head  of  one 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  it  the  name  of  Radclifle,  and  bureau  a  man  who  is  sensitive 
has  worked  out  rather  well.  Bracken’s  first  assistant  as  far  to  the  expense  feature. 

„  ......  as  press  matters  are  concerned  _ 

Network  of  Monitoring  is  Francis  Williams.  The  Cffiief  Regional  Offices 

A  number  of  people,  I  think.  Press  Censor,  however,  is  Ad-  In  England,  because  of  the  fact 
have  rather  misunderstood  my  miral  George  Thomson,  a  former  that  the  country  is  relatively 
mission.  When  I  say  that  less  submarine  officer,  who  is  now  small,  they  have  regions,  and  a 
than  15%  of  my  time  has  been  the  Chief  Censor  and  who  works  provincial  newspaper  when  in 
devoted  to  press  matters,  I  am  in  civilian  clothes.  He  generally  doubt  about  a  certain  story  can 

not  exaggerating.  I  am  not  at  - - - 

liberty  to  tell  you  what  con-  a  m  v  « 

Canham  Reports  Need 

of  all  forms  of  communications,  , 

such  as  cables,  wireless,  inter-  r,  ^  TWi  avwwm  I  j-i  ■■■  itl  Man  ri 

ror  Mows  Jbnt6rpriS6 

ters.  The  British  and  the  Amen-  “ 

cans  have  a  worldwide  network  Must  Tell  More  of  the  Facts  to 

for  the  purpose,  first,  of  prevent-  ,  .  «  . 

ing  any  information  from  get-  Public  .  .  .  Tells  of  Reportmg 

ting  out  that  would  prove  help- 

fifi  to  the  enemy  and,  secondly,  •  stand  why,  when  Mr.  Henry  Luce 

of  obtaining  any  intelligence  p,  n  ^,...1......  ..i  and  Dr.  M.  Hutchins  are  going 

from  enemy  communications  Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor  of  spend  two  years  and  a  lot  of 
that  might  be  helpful  to  the  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Luce’s  money  in  trying  to 

AUied  cause.  I  might  say  that  delivered  the  following  paper  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the 

all  enemy  messages  between  ,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Amer- 

ffieir  foreign  capitals  are  care-  Society  of  Editors.  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 

^^ty  nionitored  and  make  ex-  •  tors  should  ask  me  to  make  a 

wwWshS'iriit*.,  SaS  I  think  you  Ur.  .11 
5  *14*®  J  reasons  which  you  un-  indeed  to  stick  around  thw 

derstand,  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  afternoon  after  the  feast  of  J  Atlantic 

I  thought  I  would  attempt  to  wisdom  to  which  we  have  Monthly  when  SI  000  nrize- 
describe  what  happens  in  Lon-  listened,  to  hear  something  on  winning'  essays  by  interested 
don  so  far  as  censorship  is  con-  this  subject,  and  I  only  wish  parties  will  be  nublished  doubt- 
lfkT®fo  v”  ^  wV  ^ess  saying  the  iLt  pr^Hutchtas- 

sions  of  '^IrfushTetSlS^ra*  K.’  witf  ^  foufle  Sf  glJ^  Luce  word  on  the  subject? 

newspaper  proprietors,  columns,  stories,  and  as  Arthur  Treanor  Newsboys  Answer 

Md  the  general  manner  in  which  did  in  telling  so  interestingly  Of  course,  I  could  tell  Mr.  Luce 
^erican  news  is  conveyed  or  and  refreshingly  of  his  experi-  and  Dr.  Hutchins  and  the  Atlan- 
interpreted  to  the  British  peo-  ences.  But,  alas,  this  is  a  very  tic  Monthly  how  to  save  all  that 
pie.  I  have  been  bold  enough  serious  subject.  time  and  money.  We  have  a 

to  say  on  a  number  of  occasions  In  the  first  place,  I  can’t  under-  ( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
delivered  the  following  paper 
to  the  Society  of  Editors. 


stand  why,  when  Mr.  Henry  Luce 
and  Dr.  M.  Hutchins  are  going 
to  spend  two  years  and  a  lot  of 
Mr.  Luce’s  money  in  trying  to 
find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  should  ask  me  to  make  a 


Newsboys  Aiuwer 

Of  course,  I  could  tell  Mr.  Luce 


call  the  regional  adviser  and  get 
a  decision  or,  if  he  prefers,  he 
may  appeal  directly  to  London. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Information 
are  certain  naval  and  army  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  our  Government. 
When  stories  are  filed  by  cor¬ 
respondents  in  England  that 
have  what  we  call  a  service 
angie — that  is.  if  they  concern 
a  B-29  or  some  new  equipment 
— they  must  be  referred  to  the 
service  advisor.  In  many  cases 
those  men,  while  they  are  learn¬ 
ing,  have  made  some  rather  ri¬ 
diculous  errors. 

You  recall  the  repatriation 
story  about  the  American  and 
British  prisoners  who  came  from 
Germany  to  Sweden  and  were 
repatriated  from  there.  ’There 
was  a  directive  issued  by  the 
military  that  nothing  critical 
should  be  said  of  the  German 
handling  of  these  prisoners,  on 
the  theory  that  it  might  preju¬ 
dice  further  repatriation  pos¬ 
sibilities.  ’The  military  censors 
( by  that  I  mean  o\^  military  ad¬ 
visers  in  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  not  the  "British)  inter¬ 
preted  that  directive  so  severely 
that  they  even  eliminated  from 
stories  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
prisoners  would  not  have  gotten 
along  if  it  had  not  been  for  Red 
Cross  packages.  Anything  that 
was  at  all  unfavorable  to  the 
Germans  was  deleted,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  was  favorable  re¬ 
mained. 

Censor  Eases  Situation 

Well,  that  was  a  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  desire  on  the  part  of,  we 
will  say,  a  captain  or  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  or  a  major,  working  as  a 
military  adviser,  to  please  his 
superiors.  When  that  story  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Office  here  immedi¬ 
ately  made  representations  to 
the  proper  military  authorities, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  was 
corrected.  The  British  at  that 
time  thought  that  our  ruling, 
or  the  ruling  of  our  military 
advisers,  was  perfectly  absurd, 
but  of  course  it  wasn’t  their 
province  to  tell  our  advisers 
what  to  do. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  system  of 
censorship  and  the  one  in  this 
country  are  similar.  I  have  a 
quotation  here  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  ^ess,  in  which  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  British  Information 
Service  declared  that: 

‘"The  British  Government  ex¬ 
ercises  no  censorship  over  the 
press  of  Great  Britain  other  than 
in  matters  affecting  military  se¬ 
curity,  where  a  system  of  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  identical  with 
that  practiced  in  the  United 
States  is  in  use.” 

That  is  always  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  is  made  in  England, 
that  they  have  a  voluntary  code. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  code 
is  backed  by  very  severe  defense 
regulations.  Whereas  the  code 
here  depends  entirely  upon  the 
willingness  of  you  men  to  ad¬ 
here  to  it,  in  England  there  are 
defense  regulations  which  are 
extremely  severe.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  can  close  a  news¬ 
paper:  they  can  put  an  editor 
in  jail  or,  if  the  offense  is  great 
enough,  I  assume  they  could  line 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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ANPA  Committee  Reports 
Wide  Use  of  30-Lb.  Paper 


U.  S.  Papers  Now  Use  150,000  Tons 
A  Year  . .  .  Increase  Seen  Likely 


THIRTY-POUND  newsprint  is 

now  being  used  by  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons 
a  year,  and  with  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  now  undertaking  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  lighter  paper,  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  it  is  likely  to  Increase, 
according  to  the  report  of  the 
ANPA  Newsprint  Committee, 
presented  this  week  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  convention. 

The  committee  members.  W.  G. 
Chandler,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Howard  Davis,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher 
of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  commended  Representative 
Boren  and  Senator  Vandenberg 
in  the  report  for  their  efforts 
in  fostering  legislative  measures 
permitting  duty-free  importation 
of  30-pound  newsprint. 

Curtailed  as  it  has  been,  the 
newsprint  supply  would  have 
been  even  more  seriously  af¬ 
fected,  the  committee  reported, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  campaigns 
conducted  by  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  to  increase  the  cutting 
of  pulpwood  and  the  collection 
of  waste  paper. 

With  more  and  more  of  the 
paper  supply  going  to  the  war 
fronts,  it  was  stat^,  it  was  the 
prime  object  of  these  drives  to 
provide  the  materials  for  those 
purposes.  Indirectly,  the  news¬ 
print  supply  was  increased  there¬ 
by,  since  without  these  sources 
more  of  the  raw  pulpwood  sup¬ 
ply  would  have  b^n  lost  to  the 
producers  of  newsprint. 

Committee  Report 

’The  complete  text  of  the  re¬ 
port  follows: 

The  oewiprint  problem  durinr  the 
past  rear  has  been  to  distribute  equit¬ 
ably  a  rapidly  diminishlnr  supply.  We 
beliere  thia  was  reasonably  accom¬ 
plished  by  January,  1944,  the  first 
month  in  more  than  fourteen  months 
that  orders  did  not  sreatly  exceed  pro- 
dncUoB.  Publishers  of  the  United 
States  are  srestly  indebted  to  those 
members  of  the  WPB  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee  who  trav¬ 
eled  time  and  time  arain  to  Washinc- 
ton  durins  this  i>eriod  to  devote  their 
time  and  strensth  to  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

No  one  can  make  a  prediction  about 
the  future  supply  of  a  commodity 
which  is  such  an  overall  essential  ma¬ 
terial  for  war  purposes  as  newsprint. 
Forest  products  are  in  the  salient  near¬ 
est  the  enemy  in  this  war.  The  ma¬ 
terials  that  you  are  not  fretting'  in  the 
form  of  newsprint  are  exploding  pro¬ 
pellents  from  a  hundred  front  lines. 
They  are  carrying  every  conceivable 
kind  of  supply  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ssa  to  our  armies.  A  goodly  part  is 
being  used  for  incredible  miles  of 
camouflage.  We  could  far  exceed  the 
space  allotted  to  us  enumerating  other 
uses. 

Foreign  markets  have  been  virtually 
starved  for  newsprint,  mainly  liecause 
shipping  space  was  unavailable.  The 
opening  of  the  Mediterranean,  our  great 
victory  over  the  German  submarine, 
the  westward  march  of  the  Russian 
Army  and  the  steady  production  of 
cargo  vessels  are  rapidly  changing  the 
shipping  ificture.  Any  incresMe  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  will  probably 
be  distributed  to  a  material  extent 
among  those  markets  that  have  so  long 
done  without. 


Likewise,  newsprint  must  be  made 
available  for  territories  opened  up  l>.v 
allied  armies.  The  five  repatriated 
Uniled  States  newsmen  who  returned 
to  New  York  on  March  15  all  told 
vivid  stories  of  news-hungry  Europe. 
A. P.’s  Taylor  Henry  summed  It  up 
when  he  said,  "As  fast  as  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  arc  libcratnl  or  con¬ 
quered.  one  of  the  great  demands  will 
he  for  the  est.ablishment  of  free  news¬ 
papers  and  free  radios.” 

The  trend  in  this  direction  com¬ 
menced  In  194.S.  During  104.S,  Cana¬ 
dian  shipments  overseas  increased 
;ifl.fl%;  shipments  to  the  Canadian 
market  decreased  6^?.  and  United  States 
publishers  received  10%  less  than  in 
1042. 

More  Going  Overseas 

Canadian  quotas  established  for  1044 
have  increases  of  70%  for  overseas 
markets,  no  decrease  for  the  Canadian 
market  and  a  decrease  of  6%  for  the 
United  States  market. 

The  newsprint  shortage  would  have 
been  much  worse  in  the  past  twelve 
months  but  for  ipany  cooperative  ac¬ 
tivities  of  publishers  and  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  steps  to  conserve  paper  by 
individual  publishers. 

An  outstanding  activity  was  the 
drive  of  American  newspapers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cutting  of  pulpwood.  This 
program  was  featured  by  publishers 
encouraging  cutting  of  pulpwood  even 
though  there  was  every  prospect  that 
virtually  none  of  it  would  ever  And 
its  way  directly  into  a  ton  of  news¬ 
print. 

Publishers  across  the  country  whole¬ 
heartedly  responded  to  an  appeal 
for  a  contribution  of  So  a  ton  for 
every  ton  of  newsprint  they  had  con¬ 
sumed  in  1042.  This  campaign  was 
so  successful  and  obtained  so  much 
favorable  publicity  that  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  started  a 
similar  campaign  in  Canada. 

Another  important  effort  is  the  Waste 
Paper  Campaign.  It  is  one  campaign 
in  which  every  publisher  can  and  should 
participate  because  it  is  one  to  which 
every  family  In  the  country  can  con¬ 
tribute.  This  campaign  is  being  ably 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  Ekl- 
win  9.  Friendly.  It  has  produced 
thousands  of  tons  of  paper  for  mills 
that  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
close. 

Waste  Paper  Drive  fsiuded 

The  prime  object  of  the  Pulp  Drive 
and  the  Waste  Paper  Drive  was  to  pro- 
<luce  materials  that  our  government 
had  to  have  to  carry  on  the  war.  As 
a  by-product,  of  course,  and  indirectly, 
more  newsprint  was  made  available  be¬ 
cause  manufacturers  of  newsprint  would 
have  had  to  turn  more  pulpwood  over 
to  converters  of  forest  products  need¬ 
ed  directly  for  the  war,  if  materials 
were  not  otherwise  available. 

Many  newspapers  have  been  using 
.30-pound  newsprint  since  the  fall  of 
1943  at  a  temporary  i>remium  of  $6.00 
per  ton  for  00  days,  and  at  an  OPA 


ceiling  price  of  $4.00  |)er  ton  since 
April  1.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  use  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  160.- 
000  tons  a  year.  The  Bowater  Paper 
Company  of  Newfoundland  began  fur¬ 
nishing  its  customers  with  BOnonnd 
paper  during  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Now  that  30-pound  paper  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Can.adian  prodiK'crs.  the  over¬ 
all  use  of  If  will  probably  Increase. 
Thanks  are  due  Representative  Boren 
and  his  committee  associates  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Vandenberg.  whose  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  h.os  made  it  imssible 
to  Import  30-pound  newsprint,  free  of 
dutv. 

Thirty-pound  newsprint  produces 
OH  %  more  p.ages  than  32-ponnd  news¬ 
print.  Many  newspapers  widely  spread 
throughout  the  TTnitcd  States  have 
reported,  after  using  .30-ponnd  news¬ 
print.  that  they  hare  had  no  trouble 
with  It  whatever.  Our  Association  has 
furnished  members  with  318  sugges¬ 
tions  to  get  maximum  uso  from  avail¬ 
able  newsprint. 

There  have  been  two  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  production  of  newsprint. 
We  have  already  dlscnssed  one.  which 
is  the  need  of  our  armed  services  for 
forest  products.  The  other  is  man¬ 
power  in  the  woods. 

Forest  work  requires  skilled,  able- 
bodied  men.  These  same  requirements 
also  make  these  men  most  desirable 
for  the  Army  or  Navy.  And.  our  woods 
workers  have  gone  into  the  service  in 
great  numbers.  These  same  qualities 
also  make  the  men  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  industries,  especially  ship¬ 
building,  construction  .and  aircraft 
building. 

I.Abor  Shortage 

The  shortage  of  forest  labor  has  been 
partially  made  up  by  encouraging  indi¬ 
vidual  entters  and  farmers  to  increase 
pulpwood  production.  Towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1943,  the  Army  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  permit  a  few  thousand 
prisoners  of  war  to  work  in  the  woods. 
To  date  the  results  have  not  been  of 
major  consequence  other  than  the 
knowledge  learned  from  using  this  type 
of  labor,  whidi  may  be  useful  in  us¬ 
ing  them  to  a  larger  degree,  and  with 
more  productive  results. 

Newsprint  occupied  the  attention  of 
two  Congressional  Committees  last  year. 
The  Boren  Committee  was  appoint^  as 
a  sub-committee  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  to  investigate  the  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation.  This  Committee  held  hearings 
in  several  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  visited  many  paper  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  get  first  hand  information. 

The  Truman  War  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  took  an  interest  in 
newsprint  quotas  and  bad  closed  ses¬ 
sions  with  executives  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  reportedly  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  getting  more  newsprint  from 
Canada  by  the  nse  of  Axis  war  prison¬ 
ers,  and  deferment  of  forest  workers 
from  military  service. 

United  States  newsprint  mills  have 
not  been  permitted  to  use  all  the  pulp 
allocated  to  them  by  WPB  for  making 
newsprint.  WPB  has  required  them  to 
make  a  pulping  pap<‘r  which  is  sent  to 
other  producers  for  making  other  pap<-r 
pro^cts  mostly  for  the  packaging  of 
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material  for  the  armed  forces.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  limitation  sf 
permits  from  the  Canadian  govemnum 
for  the  exports  of  pulp  and  pulpwoot 
to  the  United  States.  Customer  ordwi 
which  United  States  mills  .are  unable 
to  produce  because  of  this  set-up  iie 
turned  over  to  Canadian  newsprm 
manufacturers. 

Prior  to  formation  of  the  Form 
Products  Bureau  of  the  War  Prodno 
tlon  Board,  the  various  divisions  han¬ 
dled  forest  products  in  the  form  of 
either  lumber,  pulpwood.  p.aper,  pulp 
or  manpower,  negotiating  separately 
with  Canada. 

Thia  rcRUlted  in  differences  and  mil- 
understanding  in  negotiations  for  im¬ 
ports  of  these  various  items  from  Tan- 
oda. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Ponst 
Products  Bureau,  a  centralised  admin¬ 
istration  procedure  has  been  set  nj 
both  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
•and  within  the  past  month  has  resnltsd 
In  a  much  better  understanding  of  Hit 
problem  involved  which  nertalns  to 
over-all  forest  nrodnets  nrodnetlon  In- 
cluiling  its  manpower  phases.  ^ 

Market  Pnlpwood 

On  .Tulv  19.  1943  Canada  placed  a 
control,  known  as  Timber  Control  So. 
20  on  pulpwood  purchased  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  Canada  for  cTport.  ITiia  wa» 
done  because  Canadian  officials  wets, 
according  to  their  statement,  alarmed 
over  the  diminishing  stinnlv  of  marlmt 
pulnwood  and.  because  of  higher  prirm 
paid  by  United  States  firms,  a  greattr 
proportion  of  this  wood  was  being  par. 
chased  for  export  than  was  being  de¬ 
livered  for  domestic  consumption  In 
Canadian  mills. 

The  United  States  represented  .to  llv 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  in 
Canada  that  this  control  was  workhr 
great  hardship  on  onr  oaner  and  nsntr- 
board  production  In  the  Noriheaeten 
and  Lake  Staten  regions  and  that  some 
equitable  arrangement  should  he  mtdr 
for  distribution  of  Canadian  palptmod 
to  that  end. 

Canada  replied  to  the  United  Sluto 
that  if  the  United  States  would  plav 
import  price  ceilings  on  pulnwood  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  somewhere  mv 
Canadian  price  ceilings  they  would  Ilf 
Timber  Control  No.  20  and  that  Cu- 
ada  and  the  United  States  would  ikirr 
equally  all  market  pulpwood  in  C»- 
ada. 

Price  Schedule 

These  prices  are  somewhat  below  on- 
rent  prices  being  paid  for  pulpwood 
by  United  States  purchasers  in  Canidi 
but.  on  the  assurance  of  the  Cansdiui 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  thit 
it  would  result  in  much  less  confosiim. 
in  increased  production  and  a  mom 
equitable  distribution  of  pulpwood,  lbs 
War  Production  Board  agreed  to  rcdwst 
the  Ofllce  of  Price  Administratioo  to 
establish  ceiling  prices.  The  price 
schedule  will  be  announced  April  f# 
1944.  effective  as  of  May  1,  1944.  witk 
ceiling  prices  60c  per  oord  greater  thso 
Canadian  ceiling  for  this  species  ol 
pulpwood.  and  an  additional  60c  to 
$1.00  allowance  for  brokerage  commlo- 
sion. 

It  it  the  understanding  that  tbs 
agreement  will  be  continued  but  bo 
open  for  future  discussion  at  any  tunr 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States  foj 
that  it  is  working  a  hardship  or  de¬ 
creasing  production. 

Pulp  Logs 

Canada  has  agreed  to  export  .3SH 
million  board  feet  of  hemlock  pulp 
logs  from  British  Colombia  into  the 
Puget  Sound  area  of  the  State  of  Wsih- 
ington  in  1044.  This  is  an  incresw 
of  2%  million  board  feet  over  1943. 
They  also  have  agreed  to  increase  bT 
1614  million  board  feet  Douglas  nr 
saw  logs  from  this  same  region. 

Negotiations  now  completed  between 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  Canada  and 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  in  the 
United  States  regarding  Canadian  la^ 
to  be  used  in  the  Northeastern  soctiM 
of  the  United  States,  has  now  resultM 
in  a  very  much  better  labor  supplT 
available  in  this  very  critical  region. 
This  negotiation  establishes  3.600  men 
in  the  woods  during  the  coming  suni' 
mer  in  the  Northeast  on  a  permanent 
maintenance  basis  which,  because  o| 
rules  in  effect  last  year,  is  equivalmt 
to  approximately  100%  more  men  ae- 
tually  engaged  in  wood  cutting. 

It  should  be  fully  understood  that 
Canadian  problems  in  maintaining  » 
constant  flow  of  newsprint  have,  » 
cause  of  the  war,  been  made  very  dii- 
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Small  Dailies  Publishers 
Study  Post-War  Problems 


Editorial,  Advertising,  Circulation 
Discussed  . . .  Eisenhower  Note  Read 


bearing  out  pre-convention 
indications,  the  Small  Dailies 
sessions  of  the  58th  annual 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  meeting  directed 
their  greatest  interest  toward 
post-war  considerations,  al¬ 
though  contemporary  questions 
were  not  neglected. 

More  than  400  delegates  were 
present  at  the  opening  meeting 
this  week,  their  discussions  turn¬ 
ing  on  such  problems  as  news¬ 
paper  leadership  in  the  re-em¬ 
ployment  of  war  veterans,  the 
use  of  plastics  instead  of  metals 
for  engravings  and  the  problem 
of  press  freedom  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Publishers  Optimistic 
The  fear  felt  by  some  publish¬ 
ers  of  small  dailies  regarding 
the  post-war  outlook  for  news¬ 
papers  was  not  shared  by  the 
delegation  generally.  Without 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
newspapers  can  demonstrate 
leadership  in  the  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  post-war 
planning  and  thinking.  All  the 
delegates  expressed  confidence 
that  the  newspapers  would  not 
find  themselves  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  high  production  costs, 
as  many  did  after  World  War  I. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Small  Dailies  ses¬ 
sions  centered  about  the  ANPA’s 
oflScial  position  on  the  Bank- 
head-Cannon  bill.  This  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  would  limit  paid  gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  of  War 
Loans  and  similar  drives  to 
newspapers  in  communities  of 
less  than  25,000  population,  was 
favored  by  two  of  the  delegates 
at  the  afternoon  session,  at  which 
about  100  were  present. 

Rich  Dissents 

Phil  T.  Rich,  of  the  Midland 
( Mich. )  Daily  News,  one  of  those 
opposed  to  the  ANPA  position 
and  who  has  worked  actively  to 
have  the  bill  passed,  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
ANPA  on  the  matter. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  ANPA  position  was  in 
actuality  a  reflection  of  the 
thoughts  of  publishers  generally 
on  the  subject,  since  its  policy 
was  established  on  the  basis  of 
answers  to  a  questionnaire,  near¬ 
ly  all  of  which  were  opposed  to 
what  was  seen  as  “class”  legis¬ 
lation. 

Supporters  of  the  ANPA  posi¬ 
tion  emphasized  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  not  opposed  to  paid 
government  advertising,  but  only 
to  the  exclusion  of  newspapers  in 
the  larger  cities  from  it. 

The  Small  Dailies  sessions, 
held  April  25  in  the  Jade  Room 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
opened  the  ANPA  convention,  as 
m  former  years. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  iTonwood  ( Mich. )  Globe  and 
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president  of  the  ANPA,  in  open¬ 
ing  the  Small  Dailies  meeting, 
limited  to  newspapers  of  less 
than  50,000  circulation,  called 
it  a  “grass  roots”  gathering, 
where  all  might  contribute  to 
and  benefit  by  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Following  Mr.  Noyes’s  opening 
remarks,  the  meeting  was  taken 
over  by  Buell  W.  Hudson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woonsocket  ( R.  1. 1 
Call,  this  year’s  chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Small  Dailies 


committee  were  Arthur  P.  Irv¬ 
ing.  of  the  Glen  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Star  and  Times,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (III.)  Pantograph;  Carl  B. 
Short,  Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and 
World-News,  and  Frank  Walser, 
Hazelton  (Pa.)  Standard-Senti¬ 
nel.  Serving  as  advisers  to  the 
committee  were  two  former 
chairmen,  Frank  S.  Hoy,  of  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  journal, 
Clare  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette. 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
sent  a  message  to  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  which  was  read  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  Small 
Dailies  meeting.  His  statement 
read: 

“Public  opinion  wins  wars — 
that  is  as  true  now  as  ever.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
news  to  the  public  in  the  im¬ 
pending  operations,  we  are 
drawing  upon  past  experiences 
and  hope  to  profit  from  them. 


"I  have  always  considered  as 
quasi-staff  officers  those  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  accredited  to 
my  headquarters.  ’These  corre¬ 
spondents  are  a  part  of  the  great 
team  striving  to  conclude  this 
war  successfuily,  at  the  earliest 
moment.” 

A  message  from  Lieut.  Gen. 
Jacob  Devers,  Deputy  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces 
and  American  commander  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater  also  was 
presented,  in  connection  with  a 
demonstration  of  the  General 
Electric  Wire  Recorder. 

Made  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  only  two  days  before  the 
opening  session,  the  wire  record- 


Walter  M.  Dear. 
Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  past 
ANPA  president 
(leit).  registers  ior 
convention  along 
with  David  W. 
Howe.  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press 
(center),  and 
Arthur  F.  Keil- 
bach.  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  &  Dis¬ 
patch. 


ing  was  brought  by  plane  to 
Washington  and  reached  the 
Waldorf  in  time  to  be  played  at 
the  morning  session  on  Tuesday. 

General  Devers  said  in  part: 

“In  modern  warfare  there  is 
a  fighting  arm  which  must  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning.  Its  po¬ 
tency  is  immeasurable.  In  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  it  was  large¬ 
ly  instrumental  in  his  conquest 
of  European  nations.  It  is  a 
two-edg^  sword.  In  America 
it  aroused  the  nation  from  sleep. 
.  .  .  One  edge  of  the  sword  is 
known  as  propaganda.  ’The 
other,  combining  several  media, 
is  the  press.  .  .  . 

“On  the  sea  and  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  in  the  airways,  you  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  are  staff  of¬ 
ficers  of  this  .  .  .  force. 

“The  tangible  strength  of  your 
command  may  be  stated  statis¬ 
tically  as  equal  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  or  more  exactly  to  the  num- 


Buell  W.  Hudson. 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
CaU.  (left),  chair¬ 
man  of  Small 
Dailies  session, 
chats  with  Don 
Anderson.  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  (cen¬ 
ter).  and  Carl  B. 
Short.  Roanoke 
(Vo.)  Times  & 
World  -  News.  a 
member  of  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 


ber  of  readers  of  your  news¬ 
papers,  but  your  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  is  infinitely  wider.  It  has 
no  horizons. 

“This  imposes  on  each  publish¬ 
er  an  obligation  which  can  be 
best  realized  if  each  considers 
himself,  during  this  emergency, 
bound  to  the  nation  by  an  oath 
of  allegiance  similar  to  that 
taken  by  each  officer  and  en¬ 
listed  man  of  our  Army  and 
Navy.  .  .  .” 

Post-War  Study 

Arthur  L.  Hodges,  editor  of 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
of  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  speak¬ 
ing  during  a  discussion  of  post¬ 
war  problems  of  newspapers, 
presented  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  his  newspaper  to 
anticipate  future  conditions. 

He  reported  that  an  over-  . 
whelming  majority  of  those 
polled  throughout  the  country, 
among  them  editors,  publishers, 
deans  of  journalism  schools,  etc., 
expressed  confidence  that  the 
newspapers  would  emerge  from 
the  war  with  the  greatest  pres¬ 
tige  they  had  ever  enjoyed. 

The  consensus  is,  he  said, 
“that  newspapers  have  shown  a 
patriotic  desire  to  serve  the 
country,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  that  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  conclusively  their  ability 
to  serve  effectively,  even  to  the 
point  of  pulling  the  government 
out  of  predicaments,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  the  scrap  metal 
campaign  in  the  Fall  of  1942.” 

TTie  survey  disclosed,  he  said, 
that  there  is  no  great*  fear  of 
interference  with  freedom  of  the 
press  by  the  government.  ’There 
is  a  sober  conviction,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  newspaper  can 
meet  any  kind  of  competition 
from  other  media  that  may  de¬ 
velop. 

Carrier  Turnover  Discussed 

Much  thought  was  given  at 
the  sessions  to  the  plaguing  prob¬ 
lem  of  extensive  turnover  among 
carrier  boys.  Mr.  Bunting  pre¬ 
sented  several  suggestions  for 
relieving  the  situation.  Chief 
among  them  were:  a  sliding  pay 
scale,  based  on  the  length  of 
time  a  boy  has  retained  the  same 
delivery  route;  parties  for  the 
boys  and  their  parents,  at  which 
the  parents  may  be  apprised  of 
the  relationship  between  the 
carrier-boy  and  his  employer, 
and  greater  use  of  newspaper 
stories  telling  what  the  carrier- 
boys  are  doing  at  home  and  in 
the  service  to  help  the  war  effort. 

John  A.  Burke,  production 
manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  aroused  considerable  in¬ 
terest  with  a  talk  on  the  use  of 
plastic  materials  in  place  of  zinc 
and  other  metals  for  electrotype 
plates. 

Bakelite  and  Vinylite  have 
been  used  for  several  months  by 
the  smaller  papers  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  chain,  he  said,  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  No  loss  of 
time  was  experi'^nced  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  use  of  zinc  for 
engravings. 

The  extent  to  which  plastics 
will  be  used  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Burke  said,  will  depend  on  the 
success  of  the  present  experi¬ 
ments,  the  availability  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  cost  involved. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Bureau  of  Advertising  Issues 
Annual  Report  on  Activities 

Committee  in  Charge  Says  Ads  Hove 
Proved  Mainstay  of  War  Projects 


THAT  NEW9PAPKRS  (renprally  fared 

well  in  .-idrerflmnr  dnrlnr  the  paat 
year  w<»ild  ordinarily  fumiah  a  major 
theme  for  diwiiaainn  in  this,  the  31st 
Annus'  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
verlisine.  But  the  advertising  record 
of  the  past  year  is  merely  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  items  that  now  deserve  your  at¬ 
tention  since  newsiiapers  are  eoneemed 
not  alone  with  eiirrent  revenue  prob¬ 
lems.  hut  are  searehinr  earerly  for 
clues  to  postwar  planning. 

This  is  a  sond  time  for  mnnacement 
to  do  some  hard  thinkinir  about  adver- 
tisinr  income  In  the  years  ahead;  to 
rive  this  subject  a  irreat  deal  more  ob¬ 
jective  attention  than  has  lieen  cus¬ 
tomary  amnna  publishers  in  the  past. 
.tdvertlsInK  Proves  Power 

To  say  tha't  advertisihr  is  winninir 
service  medals  in  this  war  is  not  an 
empty  phrase.  Advertising  is  provlntr 
its  amasinr  power  just  as  eonvincinriy 
as  industry  has  performed  its  miracles 
of  production. 

Before  we 'entered  the  war  advertis¬ 
ing  was  under  the  Are  of  many  critics 
.  .  .  professors,  politicians,  and  leaders 
in  irovemmenl.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
waste  of  money,  due  for  suppression  or 
curtailment  in  wartime.  But  after  Pearl 
Harbor  advertisinr  enlisted  itself  and 
was  accepted  as  a  willinur  volunteer 
for  povemmenl  service.  It  has  proved 
the  mainstay  of  nearly  every  irovem- 
ment  war  project  that  required  public 
action. 

It  has  sold  War  Bonds,  rationinir. 
conservation,  recruiting.  It  has  in¬ 
formed  and  inspired  people;  it  has  been 
employed  to  combat  inflation  and  black 
markets,  to  build  morale.  Industry  has 
used  it  in  support  of  rovemment  plaus. 
as  well  as  to  sive  the  public  a  better 
apprecialiou  of  Amerieau  enterprise. 

By  demonatrnt  ins  industry's  indls- 
pensabillty  in  oiir  war  pmrr.'im.  ad- 
verlisins  has  removed  some  of  'he  hos¬ 
tility  to  business  that  has  developed  in 
the  past  decade.  Thus  its  efleetivenexs 
as  an  instrument  for  moldins  public 
opinion  has  been  noted  and  appre<'iated 
by  hundreds  of  new  advertisers. 

New^oper  advertisins  has  hail  a  his 
part  in  this  development.  Newspapers 
have  shared  to  as  rreat  a  desree  as 
any  medium  in  the  new  advertisinr  .  .  . 
this  so-called  war  advertisinir.  It  is 
plain  that  the  newspaper's  field  and 
the  m'wspaper's  prospects  for  future 
business  have  been  widely  extended,  a 
fact  which  every  publisher  should  keep 
conslnnll.v  in  mind. 

The  research  material  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertisins  continues  to 
exert  .a  profound  influence  upon  adver¬ 
tisinir.  iKith  as  a  service  and  in  the 
biiildinr  up  of  newspaper  volume.  This 
research  that  newspapers  have  made 
possible  has  blazed  new  trails,  first  by 
provinr  what  kind  of  advertisinir  in- 
tereslB  people,  and  next  by  revealinx 
formulas  which  any  advertiser  may  fol¬ 
low  with  reasonable  .-issuranee  that  his 
copy  will  be  well  read. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  contribution  to 
the  science  of  newspaper  advertisinir. 
Advertisements  that  are  well  read  usu¬ 
ally  produce  xnod  sales,  and  advertisinir 
mediums  are  measured  by  their  ability 
to  sell  roods. 

.Advertisinir  still  has  its  critics,  hut 
it  stands  today  at  the  peak  of  its 
proven  power.  It  is  evident  that  ad- 
vertisinr  will  be  calloil  on  for  a  rreater 
Job  than  ever  in  our  postwar  economy; 
that  a  far  rreater  number  of  business 
men  will  be  interested  in  employinr 
advertisinir  than  ever  before. 

This  can  only  mean  that  our  oppor- 
tunities  for  developing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  postwar  days  will  be 
rreatly  multiplied. 

In  the  lifht  of  these  circumstances 
the  need  for  continued  activity  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  plain.  Equip- 
pinr  the  bureau  better  to  meet  com¬ 
petition.  as  well  as  to  serve  a^er- 
tiaers,  widening  its  scope  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  resources  is  a  necessary  under¬ 
taking. 


At  the  same  time,  publishers  are 
asked  to  remember  that  each  newspaper 
member  must  contribute  something 
from  his  own  field  over  and  above  the 
dues  he  pays  to  the  bureau  if  news¬ 
papers  are  to  get  the  utmost  advantage 
from  the  work  of  this  sales-promotlon 
organization. 

Management  .Asked  to  Think 

Here  is  where  the  earnest  thought 
and  attention  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  is  required.  Let  every  publisher 
determine  for  himself  whether  or  not 
the  business  people  of  his  community 
understand  the  value  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  newspaper  .advertising. 

The  fact  that  many  advertisers  per¬ 
sistently  use  space  in  our  papers  is 
not  conclusive  proof  that  these  same 
advertisers  are  full.v  informwl  of  news¬ 
paper  values  weighed  against  those  of 
other  mediums — radio,  magazines,  out¬ 
door. 

It  should  be  the  publisher's  business 
to  know  how  well  his  advertising  staff 
is  equipped  with  factual  information 
on  their  own  and  competing  kinds  of 
•advertising,  how  well  they  can  answer 
assertions  that  some  other  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  more  effective  or  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  newspaper  space. 

Each  publisher  may  well  ask  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  he  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  taking  the  advertising 
worth  of  his  newspaper  for  granted  and 
expecting  his  advertiser-customers  like¬ 
wise  to  accept  it  indefinitely  without 
.adequate  factual  information. 

What  does  the  publisher  know  per¬ 
sonally  about  the  opinions  expressed 
by  distributors  and  retailers  in  his  city 
when  manufacturers  whose  goods  these 
men  handle  ask  them  whether  they  pre¬ 
fer  radio,  magazines  or  newspapers  for 
the  advertising  that  will  best  produce 
sales  over  the  counter?  How  often  do 
the  retailers  vote  for  newspapers? 

These  are  questions  that  newspaper 
ownership  appears  to  hare  overlooked 
or  ignored.  Surveys  that  are  constantly 
made  show  retailer  preference  in  many 
cities  for  mediums  that  compete  with 
newspapers,  when  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  method  of  .'ulvertising  the 
manufacturer  should  follow. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  re¬ 
tailers  depend  exclusively  upon  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  presents  a  paradox  which  any 
newspaper  can  correct  whenever  it  is 
willing  to  organize  in  its  city  a  simple 
plan  of  dealer  education. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  up  to  now  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  exposed  more  fre¬ 


quently  to  the  promotion  of  mediums 
that  compete  with  newspapers.  Re¬ 
tailers  need  an  occasional  but  persistent 
reminder  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  mainspring  of  trade  across  the 
counter. 

These  are  problems  which  can  he 
solved  with  great  benefit  to  our  business 
if  each  newspaper  will  meet  them  in 
its  own  c't.v.  with  its  own  manpower 
ind  armed  with  its  own  particular  local 
information.  Many  newspaper  shops 
may  not  be  equipp^.  either  in  iicrson- 
nel  or  material,  to  undertake  a  purely 
educational  campaign  among  retailers 
•and  others  who  need  to  he  sold  on 
basic  principles. 

'Vhere  such  actlvilles  must  be  spe¬ 
cially  budgeted,  the  decision  to  under¬ 
take  them  usually  falls  on  management; 
this  again  is  further  reason  why  it  is 
oeeessary  for  management  to  study  and 
to  act  tipon  such  problems  ...  in  a 
word,  to  equip  their  staffs  to  do  the 
job. 

Also  we  would  like  to  suggest  that 
management  further  acquaint  Itself 
with  the  valuable  sales  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  now  producing  and  which  can  usually 
be  adapted  for  use  in  our  members' 
fields  to  complement  their  own  sales 
data.  Many  of  our  members — but  not 
nearly  enough  of  them — are  using  this 
material  now  to  excellent  advantage. 

Sales  Ilepartment 

During  the  past  year  a  large  part 
of  the  activity  of  the  Sales  Department 
has  centered  around  creating  and  show¬ 
ing  special  sales  presentations.  There 
have  been  Ifl  of  these — some  general 
in  nature,  others  directed  at  specific 
industries,  still  others  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  individual  companies. 

They  have  covered  such  widely-sepa¬ 
rated  fields  as  foods,  drugs,  public  re¬ 
lations.  containers,  appliances,  consum¬ 
er  specialties,  transportation,  tobacco, 
and  insurance.  A  few  typical  examples 
will  illustrate  their  scope.  Company 
names,  of  course,  must  be  omitted. 

Our  first  public  relations  presenta¬ 
tion.  featuring  public  reaction  to  war- 
theme  advertising,  was  launched  a  year 
ago.  but  its  usefulness  still  continues. 

With  several  timely  revisions  it  has 
been  shown  to  practically  every  indus¬ 
trial  advertiser  of  any  consequence 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  an 
oye-opener  to  many  top  executives;  and 
to  it  can  be  traced  many  definite  ac- 
I'omplishments.  For  example; 

It  aided  materially  in  producing  from 
an  appliance  manufacturer  a  newspaper 
campaign  that  has  now  exceeded  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

It  was  directly  responsible  for  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  part  of  a  large  auto¬ 
mobile  corporation;  and  a  factor  in  de¬ 


lusions  that  Increased  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  large  group  of  railroads. 

In  many  other  cases  it  accelerated 
activity  that  was  already  under  way; 
in  others  it  aroused  interest  and  dis- 
solved  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  had  heretofore  looked  upon  ia- 
stitutional  advertising  as  Incompatil^ 
with  war  psychology. 

Our  second  public  relations  presenta¬ 
tion  was  a  natural  followup  to  the 
first.  It.  loo.  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  institutional  advertising,  hut  fared 
them  In  terms  of  the  future. 

It  emphasized  the  necessity  for  in. 
dustry  to  interpret  itself  not  only  in 
terms  of  what  it  had  accomolished  in 
the  war  effort,  but  in  terms  of  whit 
it  meant  to  the  public  as  a  source  of 
jobs  and  a  bulwark  of  economic  seenr. 
it.v  after  the  wjir  is  won. 

This  presentation,  although  compars- 
llvely  new.  already  has  some  posittvs 
results  to  its  credit.  For  examnle. 
showing  it  to  an  official  of  a  Iirri 
aviation  corporation  led  to  showing! 
before  an  industrial  chamber  of  com- 
merce  and  a  technical  war  prodncti 
council,  establishing  valuable  eontscti. 
especially  for  postwar  planning. 

To  this  presentation  can  he  trsied 
copy  themes  and  the  inspiration  for  i 
combined  newspaper  appropriation  of 
over  a  million  dollars  from  two  new 
industrial  advertisers. 

“More  Women  Readers  Per  Dollar," 
our  latest  presentation,  is  one  of  th«‘ 
largest  and  most  important  that  wr 
have  ever  produced.  It  is  latinchNl 
now  because  we  have,  from  The  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
a  sulficient  quantity  and  variety  of 
tested  advertisements  to  allow  us  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subjeni 
of  reader  response  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  how  to  secure  it. 

This  presentation  deals  principslly 
with  the  food  field;  but  it  reveals  for¬ 
mulas  of  universal  application,  the  mon 
important  of  which  will  be  developed  in 
future  presentations. 

To  date  this  presentation  has  bem 
shown  .36  times,  to  audiences  ranging 
in  size  from  one  or  two  exectitivos  to 
•ximplete  organizations — not  inclndiiii 
the  special  showing  to  the  exeentivH 
and  sponsors  of  the  Advertising  Sr- 
search  Foundation  referred  to  on  Pite 
17. 

Although  it  is  estimated  that  aronnd 
ROO  advertising  men  and  women  have  li- 
ready  seen  this  presentation,  we  W 
lieve  its  period  of  usefulness  has  hard!} 
begun. 

Oeneral  Insnranee 

Among  sales  presentations  direcM 
at  a  specific  Industry,  the  one  on  iss- 
eral  insurance  is  outstanding.  Attsr 
weeks  of  preparation  centering  around  i 
wide  investigation,  this  presentatiM 
was  first  shown  at  a  meeting  of  lire, 
casualty  and  liability  insurance  n- 
ecutivee. 

It  was  the  high  point  of  the  program, 
and  was  characterized  as  the  moil 
complete  and  convincing  contribution 
ever  made  to  this  subject  in  this  field. 

While  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
insurance  companies  has  not  yet  been 
forthcoming,  its  cause  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  the  meantime,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  advertising  from 
individual  companies  has  been  notable. 

We  have  ready  at  this  time  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  presentation  for  the 
tobacco  industry  and  appointments  are 
now  being  made  to  show  it. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of 
our  presentations  owe  much  to  The 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing.  Without  that  unique  piece  of 
scientific  research,  many  assumption! 
would  have  to  pinch-hit  for  facte. 

Varied  Program 

However,  the  work  of  the  Sales  De¬ 
partment  has  not  been  confined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  making  and  showing  of 
presentations. 

We  have  devoted  more  time  than 
ever  before  to  the  Intensive  cultivation 
of  the  very  large  advertisers;  and  much 
time  has  been  given  to  the  handling  of 
special  situations  that  crop  up  reg¬ 
ularly. 

In  the  first  category  fall  the  many 
contacts  made  on  the  large  food.  drug, 
and  household  product  manufacturers. 

In  this  field  our  progress  is  substan¬ 
tial.  but  in  some  instances  slow — due 
to  the  fact  that  complete  success  can 
come  only  from  changing  policies  of 
long  standing,  involving  major  decisions 
on  the  part  of  many  people,  some  of 
them  outside  the  advertising  picture. 

In  the  category  of  special  situations 
fall  such  operations  as  a  recently-in¬ 
augurated  advertising  plan  of  a  large 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


AP  President  Robert  McLean.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  (second 
from  right)  discusses  program  at  New  York  meeting.  L.  to  r.:  Paul 
Patterson.  Baltimore  Sunpapers;  Paul  Bellamy.  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Grove  Patterson.  Toledo  Blode:  Mr.  McLean;  and  Houston 
Harte.  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard. 
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NNPA  Convention  Stresses 
All-Newspaper  Cooperation 


Cowles,  Bemays,  Others  Decry 
Linage,  Prestige  Losses  to  Radio 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


A  MILITANT  and  united  tone 

developed  at  the  15th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  as  speaker  after  speaker 
and  members  at  clinics  proposed 
that  newspapers  close  their 
ranks  and  adopt  cooperative  at¬ 
titudes  and  programs  to  defend 
retail  advertising  for  newspapers 
and  to  recover  national  advertis¬ 
ing  from  radio  and  other  media. 

At  the  convention  held  April 
24  to  26  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  and 
Tribune,  urged  national  news¬ 
paper  networks  to  sell  national 
advertising. 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  of  New  York, 
cautioned  that  the  press,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  radio,  was  underselling 
itself  to  the  public. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rockland  ( Ill. )  News¬ 
papers,  decried  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  and  advocated  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  cam¬ 
paigns  participated  in  by  all 
newspapers. 

J.  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
reported  progress  towards  a 
committee  in  which  all  news¬ 
papers  would  cooperate  to  hold 
retail  advertisers. 

Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times, 
demonstrated  an,  as  yet,  off-the- 
record  presentation  proving  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising 
as  compared  with  radio  coverage. 

Simmons  EUcted 

Russell  L.  Simmons,  Cleveland 
Press,  was  elected  president  at 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  closing 
sessions  to  succeed  Ramon  S. 
Cram,  Columbus  Dispatch,  who 
had  held  the  ofiSce  during  the 
last  two  terms. 

Other  officers  elected  are  John 
Marston,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  vice  -  president; 
Prank  A.  Knight,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  secretary,  and 
Pierre  Martineau,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
treasurer. 

Kenneth  McMillan,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  and  H.  Lyman 
Armes,  Boston  Post,  were  chosen 
directors  for  two  years,  and 
Ramon  Cram  automatically  be¬ 
came  a  director. 

Other  keynotes  of  the  con¬ 
vention  included  a  trend  towards 
a  larger  and  more  versatile  view 
of  the  promotion  manager’s  du¬ 
ties,  an  emphasis  on  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  newspaper  public  re¬ 
lations  generally  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  work  will  become 
increasingly  important,  and  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  need  for  more 
research,  more  carefully  planned 
and  executed,  as  an  aid  to  all 


the  other  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  function  of  the  promotion 
department  of  a  newspaper 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  few 
specific  jobs,  but  should  include 
assistance  to  all  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper,  one 
of  the  leading  U.  S.  newspaper 
men,  John  Cowles,  told  the 
NNPA  at  the  opening  session. 

“A  promotion  department,”  he 
said,  ‘‘is  not,  or  at  least  should 
not  be,  a  separate  entity  operat¬ 


ing  in  a  small,  narrowly  limited, 
watertight  compartment,  but  is. 
or  should  be.  a  general  utility 
department,  designed  to  assist 
and  supplement  all  of  the  other 
departments  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  functions;  to 
make  surveys  for  them;  and  give 
them  constructive  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  help  them  do 
their  own  particular  jobs  better.” 

Among  the  possible  activities 
of  the  promotion  manager  he 


mentioned:  reader  surveys; 

checks  of  all  points  of  contact 
between  the  newspaper  and  its 
customers,  such  as  telephone 
complaints,  employe  behavior, 
and  carrier  supervision;  assiunp- 
tion  of  leadership  in  community 
post-war  planning;  study,  if  there 
is  no  personnel  department,  of 
the  placement  of  service  men 
who  return;  improvement  of  em¬ 
ploye  attitude;  making  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  overall  post-war 
institutional  plans;  specific  and 
constructive  recommendations  to 
the  editor  and  publisher  for  com¬ 
munity  improvement;  creation 
for  the  paper  of  a  reputation  for 
glamor  and  enterprise;  promo¬ 
tion  of  win-the-war  programs 
and  publicizing  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  contribution;  awakening 


of  the  public  to  the  newspaper’s 
commimity  value,  and  impres¬ 
sing  of  the  journal’s  personality 
on  the  minds  of  advertisers 
through  its  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Work  Citod 

‘‘Some  of  you  may  think  I  am 
erroneously  assuming  that  pro¬ 
motion  departments  have  far 
more  general  overall  authority 
than  they  actually  do  have,”  he 


Only  feminine  promotion  executive  present  at  the  annual  NNPA 
luncheon.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Clement,  assistant  promotion  manoger  of 
the  Washington  Post  chats  with  NNPA  members,  left  to  right,  Kermeth 
S.  Seibert,  Providence  (R.  I.)  loumal  and  Bulletin;  Edgar  Boyol, 
Washington  Star;  and  William  Eager.  Montreal  Star. 


Eastern  and  midwestem  promotion  men  compare  notes  during  the 
NNPA  convention.  Left  to  right:  Andrew  Talbot.  New  Orleons  Times- 
Picayime;  Jocob  Albert.  Detroit  News:  Jacques  CaldwelL  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald:  and  W.  Murray  Metten.  Wilmington  (DeL) 
News  and  Joumol-Every-Evening. 
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added,  “and  that  I  am  assigning 
to  promotion  departments  pow¬ 
ers  that  are  actually  vested  only 
in  the  editor  or  publisher. 

“I  am  in  no  sense  suggesting 
that  promotion  departments 
should  run  their  newspapers,  or 
that  the  promotion  manager 
should  have  authority  over  the 
managing  editor,  or  circulation 
manager,  or  advertising  director. 

“I  am  suggesting  only  that  the 
right  kind  of  promotion  manager 
should  work  closely  with  the 
other  executives  in  every  phase 
of  a  newspaper’s  operations, 
should  diplomatically  make  sug¬ 
gestions  and  offer  ideas  and  help 
so  that  the  executives  primarily 
responsible  for  these  other  things 
can  do  their  own  jobs  better. 

“I  am  further  suggesting  that 
with  proper  tact,  a  promotion  de¬ 
partment  possessed  of  sufficient 
brains  can  unobtrusively  help 
coordinate  the  functioning  of  all 
the  different  departments,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  newspaper  as 
a  whole. 

“Actually,  if  properly  set  up, 
a  promotion  department  is  one 
of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  whole  newspaper 
organization.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  ideal  training  groimd  for 
new  employes  who  have  excep¬ 
tional  ability  .  .  .  because  the 
promotion  department’s  func¬ 
tions  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  all  of  the  other  departments 
of  a  newspaper,  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising,  production 
and  business.” 

Favors  Newspaper  Networks 

Since,  as  Mr.  Cowles  said, 
“Anything  that  makes  the  public 
or  the  advertiser  like  the  news¬ 
paper  better  or  appreciate  more 
deeply  the  service  that  it  is  ren¬ 
dering  is  properly  within  the 
fimctions  of  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager,”  he  recommended  that  the 
promotion  men  attack  the  rela¬ 
tive  decline  of  newspaper  na¬ 
tional  advertising  as  compared 
with  the  volume  in  radio  and 
magazines  by  urging  their  pub¬ 
lishers  to  cooperate  in  establish¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  net¬ 
works. 

“Top  national  advertisers  and 
agency  men,”  he  urged,  “are  not 
much  interested  in  abstract  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  relative  worth  of 
newspapers  versus  magazines 
versus  radio.  .  .  .  Salesmen  for 
the  radio  chains  or  for  the  big 
national  magazines  talk  with 
them  about  specific  programs 
running  into  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  involving 
millions  of  listeners  or  readers. 
Newspaper  national  advertising 
must  be  sold  the  same  way  if 
newspapers  are  to  get  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  advertising 
dollar  in  the  post-war  period  that 
they  deserve.” 

Such  networks,  with  20,  40  or 
60  newspapers  on  a  "must”  basis, 
would,  he  believed,  benefit  all 
newspapers  by  reselling  nartional 
advertisers  on  newspaper  results 
and  eliminate  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition  between  newspapers  for 
national  accounts,  which  has 
alienated  many  advertisers. 

The  discrepancy  between  the 
public  relations  programs  and 
aims  advocated  by  newspapers 
and  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  them  was  pointed  out  by 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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World-Telegram  s  Wood 
Mounts  ‘Total  Crusades 
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terference  with  many  private 
affairs  as  well  as  extravagance 
is  inevitable  with  a  war  going 
on,  we  do  object  to  excessive 
prying  and  waste.  Stuart’s  series 
of  two  articles,  for  instance, 
showed  how  private  mail  is  be¬ 
ing  opened  up  and  copies  of  con¬ 
fidential  business  letters  are  be¬ 
ing  widely  spread  around  to 


News  Chief  Exponent  of  Team-Play, 
Sees  Columnists  on  Wane 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

NEW  YORK'S  leading  exponent 

ot  the  journalistic  expose,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram, 
lately  has  been  cracking  down 
on  OWI  extravagance  with  Lee 
Wood,  executive  editor,  throw¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  and  his  ( 225  lbs. ) 
full  weight  into  the  campaign. 

At  the  same  time  (April  11) 
that  staff  writer  Charles  T. 
Lucey’s  stories  on  the  Elmer 
Davis  Gargantua  were  raging 
through  this  paper’s  columns. 
Reporter  Roger  W.  Stuart  was 
pulling  the  props  from  under 
post  office  prying  and  an  inside 
box  was  bold-facing  the  fact  that 
an  AFL  union  was  widely  dis¬ 
tributing  a  leaflet  of  printed  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  World-'Tele- 
gram’s  most  recent  Communistic 
party  expose. 

Whatever  the  day  or  week, 
you  can  pick  up  a  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  find  its  front  page 
different  from  other  papers  in 
town.  Very  likely  a  crusade  will 
be  in  progress.  Inside  pages  will 
bp  primed  with  exclusives. 

■rhe  first  page  of  the  second 
section  will  provide  entertain¬ 
ment  relief  with  a  four-ring  cir¬ 
cus  of  columnists.  Through  it 
all  will  run  a  sense  of  aggressive 
public  interest,  responsibility, 
coordination  and  continuity,  for 
which  a  full  measure  of  credit 
is  due  to  the  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  of  Editor  Roy  Howard’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  the  aforemention¬ 
ed  hefty,  but  now  reducing,  if 
you  please,  Lee  Wood. 

While  shedding  physical 
poundage,  it  is  expected  and 
hoped  that  Wood  will  maintain 
the  weight  of  his  authority  as  a 
rusading  editor. 

"Newspapers  can  never  be  too 
aggressive  in  the  public  inter- 
?st,’’  Wood  summed  up  his  per- 
;onal  journalistic  credo  in  an 
interview  this  week.  “It’s  the 
-eal  reason  for  survival  of  the 
press.” 

Wood  will  tell  you  that  How¬ 
ard  is  much  more  than  editor 
n  name  of  the  World-Telegram. 
While  today  he  is  in  that  up- 
own  office,  telescope  to  eye, 
averlooking  the  entire  Scripps- 
ioward  chain  much  more  than 
)nce  was  the  case,  Howard  is  in 
requent  telephone  touch  with 
Wood  at  the  World-Telegram  of- 
ice  some  miles  downtown. 

"He  generally  reads  all  the 
itoric-s,  columns  and  editorials; 
mows  exactly  what's  going  on,” 
Wood  said. 

There's  no  mistaking  the  fact, 
lowevH*,  that  Wood  is  general 
n  the  field  in  New  York,  advo- 
ating  what  he  calls  team-play 
it  all  times  and  in  particular 
vhen  he  is  mounting  a  “total 
■rusade.” 

4 


A  case  in  point  is  that  OWI 
expose,  which  originated  up¬ 
town  in  Howard’s  fertile  brain, 
was  fiung  down  to  Wood  and  in 
turn  tossed  to  the  staff  man  and 
marshaled  into  print  not  in  one 
flare-up  smash,  but  in  the  form 
of  a  punchy  series,  each  sepa- 


Lee  B.  Wood 


rate  article  of  which  was  a  good 
day’s  news  story  in  itself. 

Howard’s  tip  was  that  OWI’s 
New  York  office  seemed  to  be 
overstaffed  for  the  results  it  was 
getting.  In  accordance  with  one 
brand  of  the  Wood-developed  ex- 
pos4  technique,  Elmer  Davis, 
head  of  the  government  bureau 
to  be  probed,  was  first  consulted. 

“We  want  to  do  a  story  on  the 
OWI,”  Davis  was  frankly  told. 
“We  don’t  know  whether  it  will 
be  complimentary  or  not.  We’ve 
been  told  that  you’ve  gone  way 
overboard  in  New  York  and 
we’d  like  to  look  things  over.” 

Davis,  evidently  confident  his 
bureau  would  stand  up  under 
newspaper  scrutiny,  said  go 
ahead.  Lucey,  a  competent  in¬ 
vestigator  and  smart  writer,  was 
assigned  to  the  story.  He  spent 
more  than  two  weeks  studying 
the  OWI  setup.  He  was  given 
every  cooperation.  Sought  was 
an  objective  impartial  investi¬ 
gation. 

When  the  reporter  returned  to 
the  newspaper  city  room,  he 
and  the  executive  editor  went 
over  the  copious  notes.  Good 
and  bad  points  were  noted. 
Eventually  both  editor  and  writ¬ 
er  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  cockeyed  methods  and  ideas 
outweigh^  the  intelligent  in  the 
general  overall  production  and 
distribution  of  propaganda  for 
foreign  consumption. 


Both  good  and  bad  were  told 
in  the  series  of  five  articles  that 
started  Easter  Monday,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  vigor  of 
the  attack. 

The  series  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Wood  technique. 
Why  light  a  match  when  you 
have  the  wherewithal  for  a  bon¬ 
fire  is  his  credo.  The  one-day- 
smash-and-forget-it  plan  does  not 
build  circulation,  he  says. 

“The  public  doesn’t  catch  on 
to  any  story  that  fast,”  Wood 
said.  “It  must  be  spooned  out 
to  them  in  easy  doses.  Give 
them  the  one  day  banquet  and 
you  give  them  too  much  to  di¬ 
gest.  We  always  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  appetites  over  a  long  pe¬ 
riod.  You  get  and  keep  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  readers  that  way 
and  win  more  converts  to  your 
cause. 

“As  to  why  we  keep  trying  to 
get  our  own  exclusives,  I  figtire 
it  this  way:  you  have  in  com¬ 
petition  with  you  newspapers 
which  get  the  news  of  one  or 
more  of  the  press  associations. 
Everyone  gets  the  same  nation¬ 
al  and  inteiTiational  stories,  and 
it’s  not  enough  just  to  have  a 
different  type  dress. 

“You  must  go  out  and  dig  up 
your  own  stories  and  when  you 
get  them,  play  them.  If  you 
make  yoiur  front  page  different 
you’ve  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  entire  paper  differ¬ 
ent,  livelier  and  better  than  it 
would  be  otherwise.  It  keeps 
the  entire  staff  keyed  up  and 
alert.  They  are  out  to  produce 
a  superior  product.  It  results 
in  the  creation  of  series  of 
stories,  which  maintain  a  valu¬ 
able  continuity  for  the  entire 
paper.” 

There  are  certain  rules  Wood 
insists  upon  in  every  series, 
whether  it  be  a  campaign  in  the 
public  interest  or  merely  enter¬ 
tainment.  Each  day’s  story  must 
have  its  own  hot  lead,  which  the 
headline  writers  can  easily  epi¬ 
tomize  to  attract  readers. 

Each  story  in  the  series  must 
be  complete  in  itself,  interest¬ 
ing  and  readable  with  or  with¬ 
out  reference  to  preceding  or 
forthcoming  articles.  If  the  gen¬ 
eral  basis  of  the  series  cannot 
be  worked  into  each  story,  it 
should  be  set  up  as  an  italics 
preface  each  day,  according  to 
Wood’s  rules. 

Extravagance  in  government 
is  but  one  of  many  boils  on  the 
body  politic  that  Wood  and  the 
World-Telegram  are  constantly 
lancing  in  the  interest  of  healthy 
living.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  consistently  exposing  the 
activities  of  American  Commu¬ 
nists.  Fred  Woltman  authors 
most  of  these  exposes. 

“Our  main  and  constant  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  throw  the  light  of 
publicity  on  corruption  in  gov¬ 
ernment  whenever  and  wherever 
we  find  it,”  Wood  continued. 

“Although  we  recognize  that 
censorship  and  government  in- 
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bureaucrats. 

In  this  connection.  Wood  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  Is  good  news- 
papering  to  be  restrained  in 
quoting  disgruntled  people. 

“Hold  strictly  to  the  line  of 
what  they  say;  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  check  their  statements; 
tend  to  shade  them  back,”  he 
sums  it  up. 

“Responsible  jouijnalism  al¬ 
ways  strives  to  give  all  sides 
possible  of  every  story.  We’ve 
often  had  stories  we?  thought 
were  good  thrown  out  because 
we  obtained  satisfactory,  logi¬ 
cal  and  intelligent  explanations 
from  ttie  opposite  side.  Of  course, 
news  remains  as  always  an  ex¬ 
tremely  perishable  commodity 
and  often  there  just  isn’t  time  or 
there  are  other  reasons  for  not 
immediately  obtaining  the  so- 
called  ‘instant  reply.’  In  such 
cases  we  insist  on  inclusion  of 
a  sentence  in  the  story  to  the 
effect  that  ‘efforts  to  reach  Blank 
were  unsuccessful’  or  ‘Blank  de¬ 
clined  to  comment.’  ” 

Wood  at  this  point  offered  a 
voluntary  tip  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  directors. 

“Too  many  business  concerns, 
fully  aware  that  trouble  is  brew¬ 
ing,  do  not  have  an  answer  ready 
when  the  newspaper  reporter 
calls  to  get  their  version  of  a 
story,”  he  said.  “They  have  to 
go  into  a  huddle  with  them¬ 
selves,  with  their  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  They  don’t  seem  to  realize 
that  news  can’t  be  held  for  long 
deliberations.” 

Wood  declared  that  responsi¬ 
ble  newspapers  are  guid^  by 
public  interest  rather  than  repor- 
torial  curiosity  in  any  crusade. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  should 
never  be  considered  as  absoiute 
license,”  he  said.  “As  an  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  I  personally  believe 
the  press  has  no  right  to  private 
affairs  where  no  public  interest 
is  involved.  Good  taste  is  often 
the  final  answer.” 

Won  Pulitzer  Awcords 

The  World-Telegram  boasts  a 
long  record  of  crusades  in  the 
public  interest.  It  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  in  1933  for  its  articles 
on  veterans’  relief,  its  attacks  on 
real  estate  evils,  its  exposure  of 
crooked  municipal  elections,  and 
the  lottery  schemes  of  various 
fraternal  organizations. 

Wood  is  proudest  of  the  "total 
crusade”  against  Judge  Martin 
T.  Manton  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  This  campaign  was  au¬ 
thored  by  S.  Burton  Heath,  now 
with  NEA  Service.  It  opened 
Jan.  27,  1939,  and  ended  June 
20  the  same  year  when  Judge 
Manton  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  jail  and  $10,000  fine  for 
selling  his  decisions  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder. 

For  the  interview  these  dates 
were  quickly  verified  by  Wood 
who  as  part  of  his  technique 
keeps  his  own  personal  scrap¬ 
book  of  clippings  for  each  cam¬ 
paign  quite  apart  from  the  regu- 
( Continued  on  page  74) 
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SOMETHING  TO  READ? 

Philadelphia  Record. 


PLUGGING  THE  PEEPHOLES 

Harold  Carlisle,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


SLATE  NOW  CLEAN 

C.  K.  Berryman,  IVashington  Star. 


Jerry  Doyle, 


Cowles,  AP  Pioneer, 
Started  on  Police  Beat 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

GRADUATING  from  a  police 
reporter’s  assignment  to  owner 
of  a  small-town  daily  losing 
money  at  an  alarming  rate,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cowles  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  West. 

Publisher  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle  for  half  a  century, 
Mr.  Cowles  has  been  not  only 
a  newspaper  builder,  but  a  com¬ 
munity  builder  as  well. 

He  has  seen  the  “Inland  Em¬ 
pire”  struggle  as  his  newspapers 
struggled  in  the  early  days,  and 
has  seen  the  area  grow  as  they 
have  grown. 

Last  week  he  resigned  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  AP  ( E 
&  P,  April  22,  p.  13).  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  organization, 
he  had  served  continuously  as 
a  director  for  33  years. 

I  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
t  grets  of  his  78  years,  he  told 

Editor  &  Publisher,  that  his  im¬ 
paired  health  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  actively  with 
!  the  organization  he  helped  to 
build. 

Watched  AP  Grow 
“I  watched  AP  grow  from  in- 
,  fancy,”  he  said,  “with  a  great 
many  internal  bickerings  and 
external  struggles,  to  the  great 
news  organization  it  is  today. 

"Back  in  the  early  days,  we 
devoted  fully  half  our  time  to 
developing  it  and  keeping  it 
running  smoothly.  No  problem 
was  too  great  for  us  to  tackle,  or 
too  small  for  us  to  be  bothered 
with.  We  gave  as  much  time 
and  thought  and  effort  to  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  a  newspaper  of 
5,000  circulation  as  to  the  largest 
dailies  in  the  coimtay.” 


Satisfied  that  AP  has  grown 
up  and  can  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
Mr.  Cowles  declared:  “I’m  not 
much  use  to  the  organization 
now." 

The  board,  however,  in  accept¬ 
ing  his  resignation,  entered  a 
vigorous  dissenting  opinion.  “No 
member  of  the  board,”  it  stated, 
“has  had  a  more  clear  and  just 
understanding  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  governing  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  duties  to  the 
public.” 

Starting  from  scratch  and 
building  solid  foundations  for 
various  enterprises  appears  to 
be  a  special  talent  of  Mr.  Cowles. 

His  newspapers,  the  Chronicle 
and  Spokesman  -  Review,  are 
monuments  to  his  will  and  ten¬ 
acity.  The  Spokane  area  itself 
has  reached  its  present  economic 
importance  largely  through  his 
efforts. 

Educated  for  Law 

Mr.  Cowles  started  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  1889. 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  police  re¬ 
porter.  He  had  just  been  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Yale  Law  School, 
but  he  preferred  to  follow  the 
profession  of  his  father,  Alfred 
Cowles,  who  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune  for  30  years. 

The  attractions  of  the  West 
drew  him  away  from  the  Trib¬ 
une  after  he  had  been  there  a 
year.  Planning  to  take  over 
the  Spokane  Spokesman  with 
two  other  Chicago  newspaper 
men,  he  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Joseph  Medill.  Medlll’s 
advice  was  simply:  “Publish  the 
news.” 

The  Spokesman,  published  in 
a  community  with  a  population 


of  about  17,000,  was  in  serious 
financial  difficulty  in  1890,  when 
Mr.  Cowles  took  control  of  it, 
losing  money  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000  a  month,  but  he  overcame 
the  obstacle  and  put  it  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis. 

Three  years  later  he  bought 
his  strong  competitor,  the  Re¬ 
view. 

Ever  mindful  of  Medill’s  ad¬ 
monition  to  “publish  the  news,” 
and  of  the  needs  of  his  commu¬ 
nity,  Mr.  Cowles  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  give  his  readers  what 
he  thought  they  wanted. 

During  the  World  War  period, 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  fixed  freight  rates 
for  the  Inland  Empire,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  entire  text  of  39,918 
words  telegraphed  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  printed  all  of  it  the 
next  morning.  It  was  expensive, 
but  it  was  news,  vital  news — 
that  was  all  that  concerned  him. 

In  order  to  cover  adequately 
the  news  of  special  interest  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Spokane  area, 
he  founded  some  years  ago  three 
weekly  farm  papers — the  Oregon 
Farmer,  the  Idaho  Farmer,  and 
the  Washington  Farmer.  He 
still  publishes  them,  on  a  semi¬ 
monthly  basis. 

In  1897,  Mr.  Cowles  purchased 
the  Evening  Chronicle  and  be¬ 
came  the  sole  publisher  in  the 
city. 

Always  active  in  Spokane’s 
community  life,  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  reviving  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  in  the  North¬ 
west  states  30  years  ago,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Born  in  1886 

The  publisher  was  born  in 
Evanston,  Ill.,  in  1866.  Thirty 
years  later  he  married  Harriet 
Bowen  Cheney,  of  South  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  who  died  in  1938. 

Mr.  Cowles’s  two  sons  fol¬ 
lowed  their  father  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  William  H.,  Jr., 
became  general  manager  of  the 
Cowles  dailies  in  1935.  He  retains 


that  position  and  now  is  also 
president  of  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Cheney  Cowles,  the  younger 
son,  preferred  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  staff 
in  1935.  In  1939  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 
He  remained  in  that  position 
until  he  entered  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  1941. 

Last  May,  while  serving  as  a 
major  in  the  Air  Forces,  Cheney 
Cowles  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  during 
a  routine  flight. 

Death  of  His  Son 

The  death  of  his  son  and  the 
weight  of  years  of  hard  work 
have  sapped  some  of  Mr.  Cow¬ 
les’s  physical  energy,  but  his 
eye  and  his  mind  are  keen.  Of 
middle  height  and  slightly  built, 
his  animation  rises  perceptibly 
when  he  tells  of  his  years  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

He  has  found  it  hard  to  resign 
himself  to  the  necessity  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  circulation  of  his  news¬ 
papers  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage. 

“It’s  a  tremendously  difficult 
thing  to  do,”  he  said.  “Cutting 
off  the  circulation  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  to  a  publisher,  is  like  tak¬ 
ing  a  man’s  life  blo^  from  his 
veins.  But,  like  everyone  else, 
we  have  had  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Cowles  explains  his  suc¬ 
cess  by  saying  he  learned  the 
publishing  business  by  “work¬ 
ing  at  it.”  and  by  following  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  his  men¬ 
tors  early  in  his  career. 

He  recalls  that  H.  H.  Kohlsatt. 
late  publisher  of  the  old  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  on  hearing  that  the 
young  Cowles  was  about  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  publishing  field  in 
Spokane,  said: 

‘“That’s  fine.  Your  experimee 
there  will  cost  you  less  than  if 
you  tried  it  in  Chicago.” 

The  experience  was  costly 
enough  in  Spokane,  as  well,  in 
the  beginning,  but  Mr.  Cowles 
stuck  with  it. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Small  Retailers  Have 
Effective  Weapons 

By  Mctry  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THERE  is  danger  in  assuming 

that  our  economy,  our  way  of 
living,  will  be  revolutionized  in 
the  next  few  years  by  helicop¬ 
ters  and  comparable  inventions, 
but  there  is  equai  danger  in  ig¬ 
noring  the  possibility  that  such 
developments  may  soon,  and 
without  doubt  eventually  will, 
become  an  integral  part  of  our 
daily  activities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  sound 
post-war  planning  considers  the 
maybes  as  well  as  the  certainties 
and  also  provides  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the.  as  yet.  unknowns. 

A  Futiu’a  ProbUm 

Exactly  when  private  plane  and 
helicopter  transportation  will 
become  as  customary  as  automo¬ 
bile,  no  one  of  course,  knows. 
That  it  will  come  is  certain,  and 
when  it  comes,  among  those 
things  which  are  likely  to  follow 
is  the  diversion  of  buying  from 
the  small  towns  and  cities  to  the 
large. 

That  happened  to  a  degree 
with  the  advent  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  and  unless  local  merchants 
of  goods,  services,  entertainment, 
etc.,  lay  their  plans  now  and 
even  begin  to  direct  current  and 
near  future  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  in  a  manner  designed 
to  offset  that  coming  diversion, 
they  will  find  their  customers  be¬ 
ing  gradually  weaned  away  from 
them. 

Doing  that  requires  nothing 
basically  new.  but  it  does  de¬ 
mand  increased  emphasis  on  and 
exploitation  of  those  things 
which  the  small  town  and  city 
business  does  best,  especially 
those  which  it  can  do  better  than 
its  metropolitan  counterparts. 

When  Lewis  Doughton,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Sears,  Roebuck  store  spoke  re¬ 
cently  to  that  city's  Advertising 
Club,  he  enjoined  stores  to  re¬ 
sume  their  primary  function  as 
“purchasing  agents  for  the 
public.” 

Foraaaes  Great  Era 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
era  of  “you  can  sell  anything  you 
can  get”  is  dying  fast;  and  call¬ 
ing  for  better  buying  and  person¬ 
al  elements,  he  predict^  that 
the  post-war  peri(^  would  bring 
the  greatest  era  of  retail  activity 
ever  known. 

When  competition  with  the 
largest  retail  organizations  be¬ 
comes  an  intimate  problem  of 
the  smaller  businesses  in  small 
and  average  size  communities, 
they  must  become  selective  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  for  their  public. 

Whereas  the  large  store  must 
continue  to  provide  large  stocks 
and  broad  selections,  the  small 
one  should  study  its  local  cus¬ 
tomers,  get  to  know  them  indi¬ 
vidually  in  so  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  make  a  point  of  buying 
for  individuals  rather  than  for 
an  anonymous  public. 

In  this  type  of  buying,  sup- 
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ported  by  advertising  which  does 
not  let  the  customer  forget  that 
in  his  own  home  town  he  can 
find  the  sort  of  merchandise  best 
suited  to  hi.s  needs  and  can  find 
it  with  a  minimum  of  shopping 
effort,  the  small  city  store  will 
find  its  best  competitive 
weapons. 

This  virtual  shortening  of  dis¬ 
tances  also  will  shorten  the  time 
that  it  takes  a  fashion,  be  it  in 
clothing  or  in  other  merchandise, 
to  percolate  from  New  York  and 
the  nation’s  other  centers  into 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  turn  this  means  that  those 
in  the  Middle  West,  in  the  South 
and  elsewhere  will  want  things 
almost  as  soon  if  not  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  desired  in  the 
cities  where  they  originate. 
Consequently  the  small  retailer 
not  only  will  have  to  stock  the 
newest  in  his  line  but  also  will 
have  to  determine  for  himself 
what  of  the  myriad  of  new 
products  will  sell  and  what 
will  have  no  or  only  brief  de¬ 
mand. 

Even  today  he  can  still  rely  on 
the  large  cities  to  do  much  of 
his  testing,  to  remove  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  Tomorrow  he 
will  have  little  more  than  him¬ 
self  and  his  knowledge  of  his 
market  on  which  to  base  his 
judgments. 

A  Job  for  Newspapers 

It  is  here,  however,  as  well  as 
in  assisting  with  the  preparation 
of  advertising,  that  the  local 
newspaper  can  be  of  service.  No 
organization  can  know  a  com¬ 
munity  better  than  its  own  news¬ 
paper.  and  papers  which  are  not 
already  equipped  to  do  research 
jobs  will  improve  their  position 
as  an  advertising  medium  by 
doing  so. 

Also,  as  buying  is  keyed  to 
the  individual  so  should  be  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  should  be  specific 
and  factual,  stressing  and  elabo¬ 
rating  on  those  features  of  a 
product,  of  a  department  or  of 
an  entire  store  or  business  which 
will  appeal  to  and  attract  per¬ 
sons  in  the  particular  com¬ 
munity. 

Both  should  bring  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  lips  the  assertion,  “I 
can  always  find  just  what  I  want 
here  at  home  without  having  to 
hunt  through  a  lot  of  things  I 
don’t  want.”  And  they  should 
also  convince  him  of  the  fact 
that  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  be¬ 
yond  his  own  city’s  limits  to 
find  the  newest  and  the  most  im¬ 
proved  of  goods  and  services. 

Regardless  of  what  changes 
come  in  post-war  years,  there 
will  always  be  the  large  and  the 
small  in  towns,  in  businesses 
and  in  newspapers.  They  are 
the  wise  ones  of  each  which  do 
not  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
other’s  weapons,  but  rather  se¬ 
lect  the  armaments  which  are 
their  own  and  which  no  one  else 
can  use  to  as  great  an  advantage. 


Compaigna  &  Accounts 

HOWARD  BLACK,  advertising 

director  of  Time,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  nationwide  Time 
newspaper  campaign  which  aims 
to  mobilize  America’s  “Mind- 
power”  and  stimulate  a  deeper, 
more  thoughtful  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  The  first  advertise¬ 
ment,  scheduled  to  appear  in  36 
papers  this  week,  sets  the  pattern 
of  the  series  by  proposing  ques¬ 
tions  that  ought  to  be  considered 
by  the  public  in  seeking  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  major  problem 
“What  will  give  us  durable  peace 
in  Europe?”  Copy  is  head^  “A 
Plea  for  Straight  Hard  Thinking 
on  the  Eve  of  Great  Events,” 
and  is  mainly  interrogatory.  The 
series  is  logotyped:  “TIME  for 
America’s  Mindpower.”  Said 
Black,  “Up  to  now  in  this  war, 
advertisers  have  done  a  muscu¬ 
lar,  patriotic,  intelligent  job  of 
urging  us  to  save  our  fats  and 
give  our  blood  and  buy  more 
bonds.  And  yet  so  far,  I  do  not 
believe  any  American  institution 
has  tried,  in  paid  advertising,  to 
get  us  to  use  our  heads.”  Time’s 
present  plans  call  for  insertion 
of  full  pages  in  eight  cities  every 
three  weeks,  followed  by  800 
lines  the  following  weeks;  and 
1000-line  ads  in  25  other  cities 
every  three  weeks,  with  600  lines 
for  the  following  weeks. 

Syl  VANIA  Industrial  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  Sylvania  Cello¬ 
phane  and  other  cellulose  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  appointed  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.  as  their  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel. 

Top  executives  of  the  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  held  two-day  semi- 
anual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  last  week  to  review  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
plans  for  the  summer.  While  the 
program  is  not  yet  in  final  form, 
company  officials  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  would  again  give  full  co¬ 
operation  to  the  government’s 
“Food  Fights  for  Freedom”  cam¬ 
paign.  A  summer  advertising 
plan  featuring  the  nutritional 
values  of  the  company  products 
and  emphasizing  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  furthering  the  national 
Victory  Gardens’  objective, 
“Grow  More  in  ’44,”  was  out¬ 
lined.  Newspapers,  national 
magazines,  outdoor  advertising 
and  car  cards  will  be  the  media 
employed  to  give  national  cov¬ 
erage  for  a  program  built  around 
the  theme,  “Best  Foods  Fights 
to  Feed  ’Em.”  Major  Emphasis 
will  be  focused  on  Hellmann’s 
and  Best  Foods’  mayonnaise. 
Force  wheat  flakes.  Best  Foods 
mustard  with  horseradish,  and 
the  Shinola  white  shoe  polish 
line.  A  special  feature  will  be 
the  extension  into  the  summer 
months  of  advertising  in  behalf 
of  Nucoa  margarine. 

As  one  of  its  conributions  to 
the  war  effort,  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
has  prepared  a  pocket  guide  to 
be  distribut«l  to  trainees  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  Camp  Roberts,  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  Replacement  Training 
Center.  Lt.  Chester  J.  Doyle,  FA 
RTC  Special  Service  Officer,  for¬ 
merly  a  space  buyer  with  the 
agency,  worked  with  McCann’s 
John  Nelson  and  James  Camp¬ 
bell  on  the  publication. 
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International  Harvester  Co., 
which  has  a  definite  program 
for  re-employment  of  its  men 
honorably  discharged  from  ser¬ 
vice,  is  using  large  space  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  explain  its  policy.  Fea¬ 
tured  is  part  of  an  address  made 
by  Fowler  McCormick,  president 
of  the  company,  to  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  agency. 

Using  the  theme,  “Nothing 
takes  the  place  of  Bacardi,”  the 
rum  company  is  placing  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  campaign  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  out¬ 
door.  Peck  Advertising  is  the 
agency. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  to  handle  the 
count  of  the  New  York  Life  h- 

SURANCE  Co. 

In  the  second  of  a  series  of 
war  theme  ads,  appearing  in  50 
newspapers  and  a  selection  of 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines, 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  honors 
“The  Worker  Who  Stays  on  the 
Job.” 

Stressing  car  care  the  Texas 
Co.  has  scheduled  its  new  cam¬ 
paign  of  six  large  space  ads  in 
259  newspapers,  covering  almost 
every  city  of  100,000  or  more 
population.  The  campaign, 
which  is  placed  by  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.,  gives  specific  informa¬ 
tion  for  protecting  automobiles. 

The  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Times  He^ 
aid  took  six  full  columns  of 
space  this  week  in  New  York 
papers  for  an  advertisement 
headed  “Why  Do  Texans  Fight?" 
Copy  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
state  and  its  inhabitants  in  an¬ 
swering  the  question  posed. 

The  advertising  account  of  the 
J.  R.  Watkins  Co.,  Winona 
Minn.,  manufacturer  of  extracts 
soaps,  medicines  and  toilet  prep¬ 
arations,  has  been  placed  with 
the  Phil  Gordon  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

New  accounts  to  Kaplan,  Siesel 
&  Bruck  are  the  Lewis  Horn 
Training  School,  Lewis  Trad¬ 
ing  Institute,  Science  Service, 
and  Ace  Paper  Co. 

Members  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Association  for  Wine  Con¬ 
trol,  meeting  in  annual  sessiM 
at  Greensboro,  April  17,  voted 
to  substantially  increase  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  annual  appropriation 
for  newspaper  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  line  with  a  broader  effort 
to  urge  the  temperate  use  of 
wines  and  promote  their  de¬ 
sirability  as  a  mealtime  bev¬ 
erage.  The  expanded  progr® 
of  newspaper  display  advertis¬ 
ing  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the 
proper  uses  of  wines  as  a  meal¬ 
time  beverage  and  to  discourage 
their  use  as  an  intoxicant  was 
approved  on  recommendation  of 
John  W.  Caffey,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  association. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  flfi-yew-ofd 
chocolate  firm,  has  named  How¬ 
ard  H.  Monk  and  Associattt 
Rockford,  Ill.,  to  handle  the  m; 
vertising  of  its  Candy  and  Con¬ 
fectionery  Division  and  its  Cho¬ 
colate  and  Cocoa  Division. 

The  Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.' 
Philadelphia,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Richard  A 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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U.  P.  Chiefs  Confer 
On  War  Coverage 

Baillic  Colls  for  Free  Access  to 
L>iewz  .-3  World  Peace  Treaty  Goal 

UNITED  PRESS  executives  dur¬ 


ing  their  annual  conference  in 
New  York  this  week  reviewed 
assignments  to  news  battle-sta¬ 
tions,  and  communication  ar¬ 
rangements,  of  their  invasion- 
staff  awaiting  D-Day  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  the  execu¬ 
tives  extended  formulation  of 
details  of  their  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  for  post-war  world-news 
coverage,  as  set  forth  recently 
by  Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president. 

The  group  also  went  over 
plans  already  drawn  up  for  re¬ 
establishing  the  U.P.  as  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  news  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  when  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  are  freed  and  those  fields 


North  Africa  and  more  lately  at 
Naples.  He  declared  it  had 
proven  of  special  value,  when 
other  channels  were  erratic  or 
overloaded  with  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

Pinkley,  who  is  in  charge  of 
coverage  of  the  coming  storming 
of  Fortress  Europe,  was  hearty 
in  his  praise  of  the  cooperation 
with  the  press  of  the  Allied  mili¬ 
tary  authorities. 

In  the  matter  of  handling  of 
the  news.  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice- 
president  and  general  news  man¬ 
ager,  pointed  out  that  more  lives 
are  at  stake  today  in  more  mili¬ 
tary  campaigns  than  at  any  time 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  and  said 


tribution  of  news.  It  calls  for: 

( 1 )  All  news  sources  to  be  com¬ 
petitively  open  to  all;  (2)  for 
all  transmission  facilities  to  be 
similarly  free;  (3)  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  official  regulation  of  the 
flow  of  news  itself;  and  (4)  for 
universal  access  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers  to  all  sources  of  news. 

“World  news  can  never  be  too 
full  or  too  free,”  Baillie  declared. 
"It  was  upon  this  premise  that 
the  United  Press  was  founded, 
in  1907;  and  it  is  upon  this  pre¬ 
mise  the  United  Press  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  ever  since.  The  growth 
of  the  United  Press  from  an  idea 
to  the  world’s  Number  One  news 
service  in  a  single  generation  is 
proof  that  the  premise  is  sound.” 

One  great  handicap  to  true 
and  complete  and  fast  reporting 
of  world  news  in  the  past.  Baillie 
said,  has  been  government  con¬ 
trol  of  news  services. 

“The  need  of  censorship  in 
war  is  obvious,”  he  remarked, 
"but  we  must  all  of  us  combat 
its  continuance,  either  openly  or 
in  disguise,  after  peace  comes. 
We,  members  of  the  American 
press,  must  be  ready  to  fight 
against  either  the  suppression  or 
coloring  of  news  by  news  cartels 
or  political  parties. 

“We  can  only  do  this  by  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  right  to  go  in 
and  get  the  facts  ourselves — and 
upon  the  companion  right  to 
communicate  freely  the  facts  we 
have  got. 

“Only  in  this  way  can  all  who 
want  it  have  available  reliable 
information  as  to  what  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world,  know  the 
truth  of  it,  the  whole  of  it,  while 
it  is  still  news.” 

Commenting  upon  the  objec¬ 
tives  outlined  by  Baillie,  Joseph 
L.  Jones,  vice-president  and  for¬ 
eign  manager,  declared  that  even 
now,  with  war  still  encircling  the 
globe,  some  measure  of  them  al¬ 
ready  was  being  achieved. 

U.P.  executives  attending  the 
meetings,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  James  H. 
Furay,  vice-president;  Harry 
Ferguson,  assistant  general  news 
manager;  Merton  T.  Akers,  day 
news  manager;  Miles  W.  Vaughn, 
night  news  manager;  John  R. 
Morris,  Far  Eastern  manager; 
A.  F.  Harrison,  radio  manager; 
Phil  Newsom,  radio  news  editor; 
A.  L.  Bradford,  general  repre¬ 
sentative;  L.  B.  Mickel,  super¬ 
intendent  of  bureaus;  Carl  Mo- 
lander,  commercial  manager; 
LeRoy  Keller,  eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager;  K.  D.  Gilmore,  business 
representative;  and  C.  Edmonds 
Allen,  special  service  manager. 

Has  “Post-War"  Edition 

Designed  to  help  untangle  the 
many  conflicting  statements  con¬ 
cerning  our  post-war  economy, 
286  of  the  most  vital  peacetime 
plans  and  projects  now  under¬ 
way  in  American  industry  have 
just  been  summarized  in  “Post- 
War  Planning  Now,”  the  latest 
transition  study  published  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York.  The  actual  peacetime 
outlook  in  56  major  industries; 
descriptive  details  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  services  and  processes;  and 
the  formula  for  a  gradual  lifting 
of  price,  priority  and  ration  con¬ 
trols  are  included  in  the  edition 
which  sells  at  25  cents  the  copy. 


Jordan  New  Assistant 
To  INS  Editor 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April 
25 — Ralph  B.  Jordan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News  for 
the  past  16  months,  announced 
that  he  had  accepted  a  position 
as  executive  assistant  to  the 
editor-in-chief  of  International 
News  Service.  He  will  take  over 
his  duties  May  1. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Jor 
dan  will  be  a  key  executive  in 
supervising  the  news  gathering 
and  distribution  of  one  of  the 
press  services.  Prior  to  assum¬ 
ing  the  post  as  managing  editor 
of  the  News  on  Jan.  1,  1943,  Ifr. 
Jordan  had  been  connected  with 
INS,  being  Pacific  Coast  newi 
manager  for  several  years  and 
a  war  correspondent  from  Dec 
7.  1941,  until  he  joined  the  Neva 

In  addition  to  directing  tht 
news  gathering  and  editing  at 
the  News,  Jordan  also  wrote  a 
daily  column  titled  “Newsman’s 
Notes.” 

In  announcing  his  acceptance 
of  the  New  York  job,  Mr.  Jordan 
said  that  he  left  the  News  and 
Utah,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  with  reluctance,  but 
added :  “Although  unsolicited, 

the  New  York  offer  simply  was 
one  I  couldn’t  turn  down.” 

■ 

Pulp  Area  Labor 
Situation  Eased 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  d 
the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  the  Honorable  Humphrej 
Mitchell,  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Labor,  announced  April  22 
that  arrangements  had  been  per 
fected  by  which  Canadian  b(^er 
woodsmen  now  working  in  the 
forests  of  the  Notheastern  re^oo 
of  the  U.  S.  would  be  authorized 
to  remain  there  without  inter 
ruption  notwithstanding  that 
permits  expire  on  April  3(k 

It  was  further  announcMl  that 
the  agreement  provided  for  the 
continued  maintenance  of  an 
average  of  3,500  men  in  the 
woods  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  McNutt  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  the  results  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  added  that  the 
Canadians  had  fully  cooperated 
in  thus  assisting  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  in  its  efforts 
to  relieve  the  acute  woods  labor 
shortage  in  this  critical  area.  L 
■ 

On  Test  Flight 

Approximately  20  news  writ-  , 
ers  were  taken  on  test  flights  in 
TWA’s  new  40-ton  airplane, 
which  recently  flew  from  coast- . 
to-coast  in  less  than  seven  hours,  j 
Following  the  trans-continental  I 
trip,  several  test  flights  were  con- 1 
ducted  over  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
News  writers  taken  aloft  w  [ 
eluded  Russell  Turner  of  United 
Press;  Rose  McKee  of  Interna- 1 
tional  News  Service;  Mark  Lam-  f 
borne,  Washington  Star;  Mar  ■ 
jorie  Ragan,  Washington  Timer  I 
Herald;  Anne  Hagner,  Washing 
ton  Post;  Carl  Hess,  Woshinytos: 
News;  Charles  Lucey,  Scrip^ 
Howard  Newspapers;  Charles 
Corrdry,  British  United  Pre» 
Robert  Wood,  Aviation  Neiw : 
Eiric  Bramley,  Americon 
tion;  Vera  Clay,  Newsweek;  Bee 
Dulaney,  Time;  Caroline  War^i 
of  OWI;  and  Felix  Bellair,  WI<  f 


UJ>.  EXECUTIVES  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 

Prominant  among  thoao  attending  the  annual  conference  of  United 
Press  executives  and  correspondents  in  New  York  April  25  were,  left 
to  right:  Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow  bureau  manager;  Hugh  Baillie, 
president*  John  B.  Morris.  For  Eastern  manager;  Robert  C.  Miller,  war 
correspondent;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-president  and  general  news 
manager;  and  Ralph  HeiruerL  former  director  for  France. 


thrown  open  again  to  American 
news  agencies  for  resumption  of 
competition  there  as  at  home. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  even 
now  with  the  war  on,  the  U.P. 
serves  85  clients  in  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  11  in  Portugal,  2  in 
Spain,  33  in  Sweden,  35  in  Switz¬ 
erland  and  4  in  Finland. 

35  in  Invasion  Corps 

A  communication  from  Virgil 
Pinkley  in  London,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  European  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  news  service,  esti¬ 
mated  the  U.P.  invasion-corps  at 
35  men,  the  majority  of  them 
seasoned  fighting  front  reporters. 

Facilities  for  the  dispatching 
of  news  will  be  as  extraordinary, 
Plnkley’s  message  disclosed,  as 
arrangements  for  gathering  it. 

Plans  include  courier  service 
on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air,  and 
for  transmission  by  cable,  wire¬ 
less  and  voicecast. 

The  U.P.  European  head  took 
occasion  to  commend  this  last 
means  of  communication,  as  set 
up  by  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  at 
Algiers  during  the  fighting  in 


that  more  responsibility  than 
ever  now  rests  upon  everyone 
engaged  in  bringing  news  to  the 
reading  public. 

“Once  the  main  event  begins 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,”  he 
said,  “the  newspaper  audiences 
of  the  United  Nations  probably 
will  know  new  heights  of  con¬ 
cern  and  anxiety. 

“The  closer  we  get  to  D  Day, 
the  more  scrupulous  becomes 
our  care  to  double-check  every 
cable  and  wireless  report,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  origin,  to  prevent 
any  confusion  whatever  in  the 
public  mind  over  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.” 

Baillie  Outlines  Plan 

Hand  in  hand  with  discussion 
of  the  immediate  tasks  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  coverage,  the  execu¬ 
tive  group  gave  study  to  definite 
steps  to  prepare  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  after  the  war,  of  Baillle’s 
four-point  program  for  news 
freedom. 

The  essence  of  this  plan,  the 
U.P.  head  stated,  is  open  com¬ 
petition  in  the  gathering  and  dis¬ 
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SEVASTOPOL  is  on  the  march! 


SEVASTOPOL  ONLY  2 
MILES  FROM  SOVIETS 

From  the  Abilene  Reporter  Newt. 


FIRST  impression  at  reading  this 
head  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  was  that  there  is  an 
awful  manpower  shortage  here: 

ARMY  MOTHERS  TO  BE 
INDUCTED  TOMORROW 

Will  the  women  be  Wacs, 
Waves,  or  Spars?  • 


THE  following  ad,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Waltham 
( Mass. )  Newt-Tribune  on  March 
29,  has  been  causing  chuckles  in 
the  "Watch  City.” 

WOULD  you  like  to  have  a  younf 
teacher  bunk  with  you  for  3  months? 
Apartment  preferred.  Call  Wal.  3S63-M 
after  6. 


ONCE  more,  please? 

From  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
Timet:  "The  first  two  gunmen, 
both  youthful,  had  broken  into 
the  home  .  .  .  and  had  piled  up 
12  cases  of  whisky  found  in  a 
bedroom  when  Mrs.  Grossman, 
her  son.  Gilbert,  25,  and  his  son 
David,  36.  returned  home  after 
a  visit  nearby.!’ 


HERE'S  another  of  those  honeys 
that  come  from  trying  to  fill 
out  decks  on  heads  over  subur¬ 
ban  correspondence  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat: 

JOSEPH  PROULX 
PROUD  FATHER 
Son  Bom  to  Wife  at  Wa¬ 
terbury  hospital;  Mrs. 

Clara  Blakeslee  Resigns 


FROM  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  :  First  impression  is  that 
Hildegarde  will  become  mighty 
tired  chasing  a  club  for  two 
weeks: 

HILDEGARDE 
TO  CHASE  CLUB 
FOR  TWO  WEEKS 


AN  Associated  Press  story  in  the 
Ogden  ( Utah )  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  read: 

“When  . came  home 

for  the  first  time  in  four  years, 
he  also  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his 
five-weeks-old  son,  Amos  Drexel 
Bagley,  Jr.” 


ead 


Book  for  Employes 

IT  IS  AXIOMA’nC  that  no  one 


really  feels  he  is  “in.”  as  far  as 
his  profession  is  concerned,  until 
he  has  mastered  the  slang  and 
terminology  of  the  trade.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  eager 
to  have  new  employes  feel  at 
home  quickly,  has  compiled  a 
guide  book  entitled  “Newspaper 
Language.” 

The  24-page  booklet,  printed 
in  green  and  black,  provides  134 
various  terms  and  definitions. 
Included  in  the  little  publication 


are  proof  readers’  marks  and  a 
brief  history  of  the  newspapers. 
Clartoons  are  used  throughout. 

Copies  of  “Newspaper  Lan¬ 
guage*”  have  been  sent  to  schools 
of  journalism  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Numerous  requests  have 
been  received  for  additional  cop¬ 
ies.  All  new  employes  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  receive  copies  as  a  part 
of  their  “welcome”  packet. 


School  ior  Beginners 

SOMETHING  new  in  journalism 

instruction  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  For  one  hour  every 
Monday  afternoon,  copy  girls 
and  boys  and  junior  reporters  on 
the  staff  assemble  in  the  paper’s 
library  and  listen  to  lectures 
from  star  members  of  the  staff. 

The  lecturers  are  drawn  from 
all  departments  of  the  paper. 
Members  of  the  editorial  staff, 
composing  room,  press  room, 
business,  circulation  and  art  de-  i 
partments  divulge  their  secrets 
to  the  newcomers  in  newspaper 
work.  I 

Not  only  do  the  lecturers  tell 
how  they  do  it,  but  they  illus¬ 
trate  their  points  with  practical 
examples.  For  instance,  a  re¬ 
porter  explaining  how  to  handle 
a  certain  type  of  story  will  sum- 
nruirize  the  technical  problems 
involved  and  then  use  a  yarn 
appearing  in  that  day’s  edition 
to  illustrate  his  points. 

Faulty  stories  done  by  junior 
reporters  are  taken  from  the 
day’s  files  and  used  as  classroom 
exercises.  The  lecturer  will 
read  the  item  as  originally  writ¬ 
ten  and  then  point  out  faults  and 
corrections  made. 

This  same  general  technique  is 
applied  by  those  who  lecture  on 
other  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Students  are  taken  through  the 
composing  room  and  shown  how 
the  paper  is  put  together;  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  art  department  ex¬ 
plain  and  illustrate  the  technique 
of  cartooning,  retouching,  etc.;  i 
and  members  of  the  business  and  . 
circulation  departments  tell  f 
about  their  problems.  j 

The  school  is  the  brain  child 
of  Johnny  Bruce,  city  editor,  and  t 
of  Assistant  Managing  Editor  ' 
Fanning. 

“The  idea  has  worked  out  very  t 
well  for  us,”  City  Editor  Bruce  • 
said.  “It  has  enabled  several  to 
graduate  from  the  copy  ranks  to 
the  status  of  junior  reporters.  i 
The  kids  appreciate  the  opportu-  [ 
nity  to  learn.”  ! 


Ace  Acme  photographers,  members  of 
the  War  Picture  Pool,  are  spotted  at  all 
possible  invasion  points  prepared  to 
record  the  history-making  smash  into 
occupied  Europe.  Symbolic  of  the  Acme 
cameramen  who  cover  the  war  is  Bert 
Brandt,  in  London. 


Small  Business  Advice 

MU(?H  needed  advice  for  small 

business  men  or  women  whose 
problems  arise  from  war  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  being  offered  as  a 
free  public  service  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

The  service  consists  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  a  local  bank, 
certified  public  accountant,  the 
real  estate  board,  a  legal  advisor, 
a  local  business  man,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Selective 
Service. 

The  board,  which  is  especially 
valuable  to  inductees  and  their 
families  and  business  associates, 
offers  no  forms  or  questionnaires, 
says  the  paper,  keeps  no  files, 
is  available  two  afternoons  a 
week. 


Victim  the  utmeienneu/e  with  /fCMC/ 

Acme  Newspictures,  Inc. 

461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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when  it’s  important 


to  know 


Washington  reads 


To  military  men,  of  course,  the  importance  of 
knowing  goes  without  saying,  for  accurate  information  is 
the  basis  of  successful  military  operations.  But  in  Washington 
— the  very  heart  of  the  Victory  machine — an  unusual  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  knowing  exists  among  all  kinds  of  people. 


And  that,  perhaps,  is  why  so  many  Washingtonians  prefer 
THE  STAR  (both  Evening  and  Sunday) .  For  THE  STAR  is  known  by  military 
and  civilian  alike  for  complete  and  candid  coverage  of  all  the  news  .  .  . 
for  accuracy,  fairness,  truth  .  .  .  attributes  which  have  won  and  held  the 
confidence  of  readers  for  more  than  ninety  years. 


And  it  may  be  that  this  abiding  confidence  of 
readers — as  much  as  the  intensive  concentration  of  its  circulation — accounts 
for  the  ramarkable  pulling  power  of  all  types  of  advertising  in  THE  STAR. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION: 

EVENING,  185.495— SUND>iy,  187.616 
Concentrated  97. 7 Vo  in  Washington  and 
ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone. 


High  Court  Calls 
Newsboys  Employes 

In  Los  Angeles  Case,  It  Rules 
They  Can  Bargain  Collectively 


WASHINGTON,  April  24— The 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
vote  of  eight-to-one,  today  ruled 
against  the  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  long-fought  issue 
whether  newsboys  may  set  up  a 
unit  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  publishers,  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Justice  Owen  Roberts,  alone, 
held  with  the  publishers.  Justice 
Wiley  Rutledge,  newest  member 
of  the  high  bench,  wrote  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion,  a  document  run¬ 
ning  several  thousand  words. 

The  consolidated  cases  arose 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  to  bargain  with 
a  union  representing  newsboys 
who  distribute  their  editions  on 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

Union  Upheld 

Basis  of  the  refusal  was  the 
contention  that  the  carriers  are 
not  “employes,”  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  in  the 
Wagner  Act. 

The  Newsboys  Local  Industrial 
Union  (CIO)  had  initiated  the 
proceedings  and  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that 
the  regular  full-time  newsboys 
selling  each  paper  were  em¬ 
ployes,  whereupon  an  election 
was  ordered  among  designated 
units. 

Following  certification  of  the 
CIO  unit  as  the  appropriate  bar¬ 
gaining  agency,  and  the  refusai 
of  the  publishers  to  accept  the 
verdict,  an  order  was  issued  de¬ 
manding  that  the  newspapers 
“cease  and  desist”  from  violation 
of  the  act. 

In  the  circuit  court,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  prevailed  when  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  judges  held  that  the 
statute  imports  common  -  law 
standards  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  employment.  The  news¬ 
boys,  said  the  circuit  court,  are 
not  empioyes. 

Examining  the  nature  of  the 
carriers’  work,  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  a  variety  of 
conditions  prevail.  Some  sell 
to  the  general  public  at  fixed 
“spots,”  some  without  "spots,” 
some  casually  or  part  time,  some 
full-time,  some  regularly  or  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  some  only  tem¬ 
porarily. 

The  newsboy’s  incoine.  the 
court  pointed  out,  usually  is  the 
difference  between  the  price  he 
pays  the  publisher  and  the  price 
at  which  he  sells,  the  latter  de¬ 
termined  by  the  publisher. 

Furthermore,  it  was  cited, 
there  is  supervisory  control  by 
district  managers;  sanctions  may. 
be  imposed,  ranging  from  repri¬ 
mand  to  dismissal. 

The  essential  question,  it  was 
agreed,  is  whether  the  type  of 
operation  makes  the  vendor  an 
employe  or  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor,  an  issue  of  which  the 
majority  said,  “few  problems  in 
the  law  have  given  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  application  and  conflict 
in  results.” 


In  a  single  jurisdiction,  it  was 
instanced,  an  employe  may  be 
held  to  be  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  for  purposes  of  tort  law 
and  an  employe  for  purposes  of 
particular  legislation,  such  as 
unemployment  compensation. 

Pointing  out  that  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  general  application 
must  be  made  if  a  patchwork  of 
conflicting  state  decisions  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  majority  said: 

“The  Wagner  Act  is  federal 
legislation,  administered  by  a 
national  agency,  intended  to 
solve  a  national  problem  on  a 
national  scale.  It  is  an  act, 
therefore,  in  reference  to  which 
it  is  not  only  proper,  but  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  assume,  ‘in  the 
absence  of  a  plain  indication  to 
the  contrary,  that  Congress  is 
not  making  the  application  of 
the  federal  act  dependent  on 
state  law.’ 

“Nothing  in  the  statute’s  back¬ 
ground.  history,  terms  or  pur¬ 
poses  indicates  its  scope  is  to  be 
limited  by  such  varying  local 
conceptions,  either  statutory  or 
judicial,  or  that  it  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  accordance  with 
whatever  different  standards  the 
respective  states  may  see  fit  to 
adopt  for  the  disposition  of  un¬ 
related,  local  problems. 

“Consequently,  so  far  as  the 
meaning  of  employe  in  this  stat¬ 
ute  is  concerned,  the  federal  law 
must  prevail  no  matter  what 
name  is  given  to  the  interest  or 
right  by  state  law.” 

Act's  History  Traced 

’The  effect  of  that  language  was 
to  withdraw  the  interpretation 
from  the  realm  of  state  author¬ 
ity.  which  goes  back  to  common 
law  standards,  and  to  make  it 
one  of  strict  federal  application. 

’The  majority  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  act.  asserting  it 
sought  to  cure  not  only  ills  in 
employer-employe  relationships 
but  also  to  insure  the  free  flow 
of  commerce,  and  went  on  to 
say: 


To  “Hie 

"SEVEN  Seas" 

go  manr  implements  neoessary  to 
the  War  effort  now  beins  manufac¬ 
tured  by  over  100,000  people  in 
Holyoke'e  City  Zone. 

Our  industrial  leaders  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  immediate  conversion  when 
“V“  day  oomee  to  manufacture  of 
products  much  n^ded  by  civilian* 
everywhere. 

And  a  continuation  of  this  over 
100,000  oity  zone  population's  hich 
standinr  a*  purchasers  of  merchan- 


“Interruptions  of  commerce 
through  strikes  and  unrest  may 
stem  as  well  from  labor  disputes 
between  some  who,  for  other 
purposes,  are  technically  ‘inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,’  and  their 
employers,  as  from  disputes  be¬ 
tween  persons  who  for  those 
purposes,  are  ‘employes’  and 
their  employes.” 

Under  these  considerations,  it 
was  argued.  Congress  intended 
to  give  NLRB  the  power  to  make 
findings  of  fact,  when  supported 
by  law.  declaring  who  are  “em¬ 
ployes”  for  purposes  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 

While  the  court  found  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  make  a  completely 
definitive  finding,  leaving  the 
broad  detail  to  the  Board,  guides 
may  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

“In  this  case  the  Board  found 
that  the  designated  newsboys 
work  continuously  and  regularly, 
rely  upon  their  earnings  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  have  their  total 
wages  influenced  in  large  inv^as- 
ure  by  the  publishers  who  dic¬ 
tate  their  buying  and  selling 
prices,  fix  their  markets  and  con¬ 
trol  their  supply  of  papers. 

“’Their  hours  of  work  and 
their  efforts  on  the  job  are  super¬ 
vised  and  to  some  extent  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  publishers  or 
their  agents. 

“Much  of  their  sales  equip¬ 
ment  and  advertising  materials 
is  furnished  by  the  publishers 
with  the  intention  that  it  be  used 
for  the  publishers’  benefit.  .  .  . 
’The  record  sustains  the  Boaid’s 
findings  and  there  is  ample  basis 
in  the  law  for  its  conclusion.” 

’The  collective  bargaining  units 
were  not  made  without  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  order  upheld  today. 
Units  chosen  for  the  News  and 
the  Herald  consist  of  all  full¬ 
time  newsboys  and  checkmen 
engaged  to  sell  the  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Bootjackers,  temporary,  casual 
and  part-time  newsboys  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  ’The  units  designated  for 
the  Times  and  the  Examiner 
consist  of  newsboys  selling  at 
established  spots  in  Los  Angeles 
four  or  more  hours  per  day,  five 
or  more  days  per  week,  except 
temporary  newsboys. 

Justice  Roberts’  dissenting 
opinion  was  brief,  pointed  up  to 
this  declaration  of  law: 

“I  think  it  is  plain  that  news¬ 
boys  are  not  ‘employes’  of  the 
respondents  within  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

“When  Congress  said:  ‘The 
term  employe  shall  include  any 
employe,'  it  stated  as  clearly 
as  language  could  do  it  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
to  extend  to  those  who,  as  a 
result  of  decades  of  tradition 
which  had  become  part  of  the 
common  understanding  of  our 
people,  bear  the  named  relation¬ 
ship. 

“Clearly  also  Congress  did  not 
delegate  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  the  fimction  of 
defining  the  relationship  so  as  to 
promote  what  the  Board  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  statute. 

“The  question  who  is  .m  em¬ 
ploye,  so  as  to  make  the  statute 
applicable  to  him,  is  a  question 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and, 
therefore,  is  a  judicial  and  not 
an  administrative  question.” 


Allen  Sees 
Changes  in 
Research  Work 

Media  research  techniques  are 
still  in  their  infancy  and  are 
likely  to  lead  to  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  systematic  controlled  ex¬ 
perimentation  rather  than  the 
old  interview  method.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Allen,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago,  April  11. 

Dr.  Allen  pointed  out  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies  of  Newspaper 
Reading  Habits  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  measuring  the 
quantitative  reader  interest  traf¬ 
fic  in  newspapers. 

He  urged,  however,  that 
greater  attention  be  given  in 
future  surveys  to  “qualitative" 
factors. 

“Many  readership  surveys  have 
made  the  serious  error  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  yardstick  to  differ 
ent  media,”  he  said. 

Cites  Ad  Power 

“So  today  we  are  devoting  our 
best  attentions  to  qualitative 
studies  in  public  places,  in  pri¬ 
vate  offices,  and  in  our  new 
laboratory,  where  we  can  con¬ 
trol  every  factor,  and  by  ‘electro¬ 
cardiograph,’  study  the  reader's 
emotional  and  intellectual  re¬ 
sponse  to  graphic  arts  and  the 
printed  copy. 

“We  find  that  some  well- 
prepared  ad  copy  does  not  catch 
mens’  attention  at  all,  no  matter 
where  placed,  and  that  some 
leading  stories,  for  emotional 
reasons,  do  not  catch  womens 
attention  at  all,  in  contrast  to 
others  that  command  the  field. 
We  study  these  causes  and 
effects. 

“Ten  years  ago  we  discarded 
mail  questionnaires  as  reliable 
information  in  all  our  media  re¬ 
search  for  the  reason  that  the 
housewife  may  have  too  much 
time  or  reason  for  ‘cooking  up’ 
a  distorted,  expected  answer,  or 
because  there  may  be  uncon¬ 
trolled  ‘domestic  reasons’  that 
temporarily  affect  her  judgment. 

“One  of  our  most  interesting 
studies  in  reader-interest  wm 
made  by  a  student,  standing  six 
feet  three,  on  the  elevated  trains 
so  he  could  note  what  commut¬ 
ers  were  reading,  and  cl(^ 
them.  ’These  individual  reading 
patterns  were  combined  into  a 
general  reading  pattern,  which 
showed  that  hardly  any  readers 
start  on  page  one  and  read 
straight  through  the  papers. 

“Most  readers,  we  found,  have 
a  very  spotty  interest,  and  jump 
from  one  focus  of  interest  to  an¬ 
other,  before  they  cover  the 
newspapw’s  entire  offering.  Oyw 
one-half  the  samples  studied 
started  reading  beyond  the  front 
page,  according  to  their  special 
interest. 

“In  every  reseaurch  problem, 
there  is  too  much  chance  of  error 
for  a  good  report  to  be  based  on 
too  small  a  sampling.  I’d  rather 
work  harder  over  a  larger  field 
and  establish  an  average  deduc¬ 
tion  less  free  from  errors.” 
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rV/VEN  at  the  early  period,  in  1869,  when  The  Indianapolis  News 
was  born,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  was  a  thriving  transportation  center,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  industrial  and  agricultural  market  area.  The  first  union  station 
in  the  United  States,  built  here  in  1852,  provided  facilities  for  five  railroad 
lines.  The  present  structure  on  the  same  site  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
convenient  transportation  terminals  in  the  country,  serving  fifteen  divisions 
of  six  railroad  lines,  and  an  average  of  160  trains  and  15,000  patrons  daily. 
In  addition,  the  city  supports  five  airports  and  120  truck  lines,  with  overnight 
service  to  a  population  of  75,000,000. 


The  Indianapolis  News  is  not  only  the  leading  newspaper  in  the  33  Indiana 
counties  of  its  inner  circle  of  influence.  It  is  unquestionably  the  FIRST 
newspaper  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  first  four  newspapers  in  the  nation, 
in  total  advertising  carried.  No  newspaper  advertising  program  could  even  be¬ 
gin  to  provide  national  coverage  that  did  not  include  The  Indianapolis  News. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advetHsing  JCoa 
lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42ii0  St.,  Naw  Y«ft  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Trtbuna  Towar,  Chicago  II 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advart<$lng  DIractar 
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1939 


Outbreak  of  the  war.  United  Press  led  throughout  the  fateful 
month  of  Au^st  while  the  crisis  grew.  Its  dispatches  indicated  the  inevi* 
table  approach  of  the  conflict  U.  P.  carried  no  misleading  reports  that  the 
war  would  be  averted  by  another  deal  with  Hitler. 


1940 


Invasion  of  France,  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  United  Press 
through  its  Amsterdam-London  leased  wire  scored  a  succession  of  notable 
beats  on  the  advance  of  the  German  armies  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
France. 


1941 


Pearl  Harbor.  An  open  telephone  circuit  from  Honolulu  to  the 
United  Press  news  desk  in  San  Francisco  flashed  the  first  eyewitness 
description  of  the  Japanese  attack  while  the  American  ships  still  were 
burning  in  the  harbor. 


UNITED 

7}ie  ifibr/t/i  Rsf  ^ 
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Red  Army  counter-offensive  commencing  with  the  stand  at 
Stalingrad.  United  Press  has  led  consistently  in  every  development  of 
the  campaigns  in  Russia,  both  in  transmission  of  the  Russian  com* 
munique  and  in  dispatches  from  the  actual  fronts. 

Doolittle*s  raid  on  Tokyo.  First  word  of  this  came  in  a  Japanese 
wireless  transmission  which  was  recorded  by  one  of  the  United  Press 
listening  posts  in  the  United  States,  giving  United  Press  clients  a  great 
beat  on  the  first  air  raid  on  the  Japanese  homeland.  . 


Surrender  of  RommeKs  Afrika  Korps,  Sicilian  campaign  and  =  ^ 
invasion  of  Italy,  resulting  in  flight  of  Mussolini.  The  United  Press  staff 
of  field  correspondents,  many  of  whom  already  had  gone  through  the 
iig^hting  in  France,  marched  with  the  victorious  Allied  Armies  from  El 
Alamein  to  Salerno,  and  sent  many  outstanding  beats  on  spot  events  and 
eyewitness  descriptions  of  the  fighting  to  United  Press  clients  through¬ 
out  the  free  world. 


the 

ness 

k^ere 


The  United  Press  with  a  staff  of  60  war  reporters  stands  ready 
in  Europe  to  cover  the  next  Big  Day  with  men  like  Virgil  Pinkley,  Edward 
W.  Beattie,  jr.,  Reynolds  Packard,  Richard  McMillan  and  others  whose 
names  have  become  well  known  to  American  newspaper  readers  through 
the  many  tough  campaigns  in  which  they  already  have  won  distinction 
as  battlefield  correspondents. 
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War  Writers  on 
Mo.  Journalism 
Week  Program 

Grover  and  Heinzen  to 

Speak  During  Sessions 
May  10-13 

Foreign  news  writers  and  com¬ 
bat  reporting  will  be  featured 
in  the  3Sth  Journalism  Week  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  May 
10-13,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Dean  F.  L.  Mott. 

Preston  L.  Grover,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  who  has  seen  service  in 
the  past  few  years  in  Germany, 
with  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  in 
North  Africa  and  on  the  India- 
Burma  front,  will  speak  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  May  11. 

The  same  ni^t  W.  R.  Wills, 
who  has  lived  In  Japan  a  dozen 
years  and  recently  returned  en 
the  Gripsholm  afteT  imprison¬ 
ment  by  the  Japanese,  will  speak 
on  "Inside  Tokyo." 

Goudy  on  Pro^rani 

Banquet  speakers  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  are  Ralph  P.  Heinzen  of 
United  Press  and  Edward  Weeks, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Heinzen  for  many  years  directed 
the  Paris  Bureau  of  the  U.P.  He 
later  established  a  U.P.  bureau 
in  Vichy,  was  seized  by  the  Ger- 
nums,  and  returned  only  last 
month.  His  subject  is  “Inside 
Germany  Today:  Behind  Barbed 
Wire."  Mr.  Weeks  will  speak  on 
“A  Magazine  in  a  T^ubled 
World." 

Frederic  W.  Goudy,  most 
famous  living  designer  of  types, 
will  appear  on  the  program 
Thursday  morning.  May  11.  Phil 
Stong,  author  of  “State  Fair," 
will  be  the  headliner  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Writers' 
Guild  on  May  10.  Robert  A. 
Hereford,  author  of  “Old  Man 
River”  and  feature  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  will  appear 
on  the  morning  program  of  the 
Guild. 

News  Pictures  Session 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  news  photography 
and  picture  editing.  Speakers 
will  be  John  Field,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life  magazine;  Julius  Kly- 
man,  editor  of  a  pictures  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  George  Yates,  chief 
of  the  photographic  staff  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  A  Tribune. 

Director  Frederick  S.  Siebert, 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Associa 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  will  speak  on 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the 
Postwar  Period"  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Journalism  Week  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  for  printers  on  Saturday 
morning,  presided  over  by 
Charles  J.  Hentschell,  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

■ 

Becomes  Priest 

A  former  advertising  man, 
Father  William  Coyle  was  or¬ 
dained  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  at 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  AprU  16. 


Price  Asks  Censorship 
Hearings  Be  Public 

Byron  Price,  director,  OfiBce  of 
Censor^ip,  has  urged  that  hear¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  any  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  war¬ 
time  censorship  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Price  made  that  suggestion 
in  connection  with  the  action  of 
Senator  Reed  ( R.  Kans. )  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Senate  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  authorize  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  operations  of  censorship 
“with  particular  reference  to  the 
use  and  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  information  obtained  through 
such  censorship." 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  cooperate  and 
place  before  the  committee  the 
results  of  an  investigation  begun 
by  the  Office  of  Censorship  near¬ 
ly  three  months  ago,”  said  Mr. 
Price.  “1  hope  the  committee 
sessions  will  public.” 

He  referred  to  an  inquiry  his 
office  undertook  independently 


after  portions  of  correspondence 
purportedly  exchanged  between 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems  of  West- 
port.  Conn.,  and  Count  Frederick 
Karl  von  Zedlitz,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  were  read  in  a  radio  news¬ 
cast. 

■ 

Jester  Resigns 
Newport  News  Post 

Acceptance  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  of  the  resignation  of  L.  T. 
Jester  as  editor  of  the  Newport 
News  ( Va. )  Daily  Press,  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  has  been 
announced  by  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
president  of  the  company.  The 
change  was  effective  April  19. 

Except  for  a  short  period  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I  during  which 
he  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
Jester  had  been  a  member  of  the 
newspaper's  organization  since 
1913,  starting  as  a  cub  reporter. 
He  had  been  editor  since  1928, 
following  the  late  Col.  W.  S. 


Copeland  in  that  posittoo. 

'Die  responsibilities  of  the  w 
cated  position  have  been  » 
sumed  by  Lieutenant  Commie- 
der  Bottom.  Fred  J.  Naff,  | 
member  of  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  staffs  for  men 
than  14  years,  has  been  namk 
an  editorial  writer. 

■ 

Moybom  Opens  Office 

Ward  C.  Maybom,  formerly 
with  Scripps-Howard  and  W.  R 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  men 
recently  assistant  to  the  Chice^ 
Sun  publisher,  has  opened  i 
Chicago  office  as  a  newspepcr 
consultant.  His  headquartn 
are  in  Suite  1938  of  the  FWd 
Building,  135  S.  LaSalle  Si,  CM- 
cago,  3.  Mr.  Mayborn  has  had 
wide  experience  in  establiahlai 
and  developing  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  As  a  newspaper  coe- 
sultant,  he  will  deal  with  lU 
phases  of  newspaper  manaie- 
ment,  including  consolidatioM. 
appraisals,  mergers  and  salei  iw- 
gotiations 


Population,  income,  postal 
and  purchasing  power... are  at 
climbing.  The  "season'  is  52 
Two  war-time  summers  eclipsed  peak 

This  growth  is  blue-printed  for  post-war 
During  the  past  two  years  thousands  of 
men  have  moved  to  Florida  to  take  up 
residence  ...  to  live,  work  and  spend  her^ff^^^H 
the  call  is  out  for  still  more  as  Florida  s  indu^^H 
development  continues  to  expand. 

This  new  year-round  activity  is  centered  in  Florio^S 
three  major  markets  and  their  trading  territories... 
a  new,  rich  market  that  you  can  cover  completely 
and  at  low  cost  through  the  advertising  columns  of 
Florida's  three  great  morning  dailies. 
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Savi/yer-^erguson-Wdlker  Co. 


Reync'ds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
jann  and  Kelley,  Inc.,  Atlanta 


V1IA.V1I  lIKKAlD 

Story,  Brooks  S-  F 
A.  S.  Grant.  Atl^  ’ 
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The  1944  Award  of  the 
F.Wayland  Ayer  Cup  has  been 
made  to  The  Chicago  Sun 
for  excellence  in  typography, 
make>iip  and  press  work. 


AljoHilJ* 


More  than  1,150  daily  news* 
papers  in  the  United  States 
were  represented  in  the  14th 
Annual  Exhibition  of  news¬ 
paper  typography  conducted 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
For  the  first  time,  judges  con- 
si4ered  the  new  type  dresses 
and  formats  necessitated  by 
the  paper  shortage. 


iso 


The  Chicago  Sun  is  published  daily  ond  Sunday 
of  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


30-lb.  Paper 
In  Wide  Use 

continued  from  page  20 

flonU.  Thpir  alloratlon  t-itmtem  mnile 
iipppiwHiry  hepauoe  of  war  aoUvJtto*  ha*, 
however,  undoiibtedl.v  reaulted  In  more 
overall  newnprlnt.  It  hae  t>«pn  found 
that  there  would  be  a  eufflelenl  eupply 
of  wood  at  one  mill  but  a  laok  of 
either  water  or  power  at  that  »ame 
mill.  In  another  mill  there  would  be 
enfflclent  power  and  water  but  a  laek 
of  wood.  Therefore,  the  problema  of 
produetion  are  dllfleult  to  admlnlpter. 

Qenerallv.  It  la  neoeaaary  for  both 
Oanada  and  the  ITntted  nt«tf>i>  to  lie 
oqually  eomlzant  of  the  diffleultlea  on 
both  aide*  of  the  border  and  to'  ap- 
proaeh  problema  In  a  realltllc  attitude 
and  with  mutual  underatandlnir.  Thia 
haa  been  aeeompllahed  and  all  nefrotia- 
ttona  with  Canada  are  now  on  a  friendl.v 
haala  of  mutual  underatandlnir. 

The  Houthern  newaprtnt  production 
area  was  brmirht  to  the  fore  aaaln 
when  the  Sonthem  Newapaper  Publish- 
ora  Association  created  a  committee 
at  their  1943  fall  meetlnR-  ta  under¬ 
take  to  promote  additional  mills 
thmiHrhout  the  Southern  atatea  to 
utlllre  the  unlimited  forest  wealth  of 
the  South. 

The  Boren  Committee  also,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Southland  Paper  Mill  at 
Lufkin.  Texas,  unred  the  Inmiediate 
douhllnt  of  the  capacttjr  of  that  mill. 
Chairman  Boren  also  said  that  there 
must  be  room  for  three  or  four  more 
such  mills  In  the  Sonth. 

Scandinavian  aotircea  were  heard  from 
aarain  when  Sweden  shipped  36.000  tons 
of  newsprint  to  Arxentina  in  June. 
1943.  The  sirniftcance  of  this  It  that 
the  Scandinavian  countries  are  appar- 
entljr  ready  to  re-enter  the  pulp  and 
newaprtnt  market  as  soon  as  the  block¬ 
ade  of  the  Baltics  Is  broken. 

Published  financial  atatemenie  en- 
courace  us  to  believe  that  newsprint 
manufacturers  xenerallj  are  makinx 
rood  prollts.  There  are  many  iiistanceh 
of  rreatly  Improved  finsnclal  positions 
of  newsprint  manufacturers  durtnr  the 
past  year.  Doubtless  the  Increase  of 
$8  a  ton  In  price  In  1943  answered 
their  problems. 

Throuxhout  ANPA  newsprint  bulle- 
ftns  In  the  last  year,  rerulatlons  of 
rovemmental  atrencies  pertalninr  to 
newsprint  have  been  recorded.  These 
need  not  be  covered  In  detail  here. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  R. 
Treanor  as  under  his  predecessor.  H. 
M.  Bltnee.  the  WPB  Prlntlnr  and  Pub- 
Itahtnr  Division  has  administered  Lim¬ 
itation  Order  No.  L-240  with  oqulty, 
within  human  limits. 

The  WPB  has  consistently  consulted 
publishers,  throunh  The  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee,  and  on  spe¬ 
cial  oocasions.  appointed  task  xroups, 
to  advise  on  policy  and  Its  application 
to  particular  situations. 

Tour  Paper  Committee  and  Oeneral 
Manaxer  Williams  have  been  in  fre- 
(luent.  and  in  fact  constant  contact  with 
Oovemment  officials  and  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Tto  committee  has  had  the  benefit  of 
advice  and  cooperation  from  other 
members  of  the  ANPA.  It  is  only  fair 
to  report  that  your  committee  has  been 
xlven  every  opportunity  to  present  its 
viewpoint  and  has  had  understandlnr 
a>id  sympathetic  treatment  from  the 
officials  of  our  War  Production  Board. 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  dl- 
rectinr  heads  of  the  United  States  news¬ 
print  Industry  and  their  opposite  num¬ 
bers  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

W.  O.  CHANDLER 
HOWARD  DATI9 
WALTER  M.  DEAR 


Suspends  Newspapers 

All  newspapers  In  El  Salvador 
except  the  Diario  Nuevo,  the 
government  mouthpiece,  have 
been  suspended  since  the  at¬ 
tempted  overthrow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  a  New 
York  Timet  dispatch  from  Pan¬ 
ama.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Diario  de  Occidente  of  Santa 
Ana,  misled  by  reports  that  the 
revolutionaries  were  in  control, 
had  issued  an  extra  condemning 
dictatorship. 


APA  Names  Miner 

L.  J.  Miner,  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  E.  W.  St.  John 
of  Mena,  association  president, 
announced  last  week.  Mr.  Miner 
has  been  employed  as  publicity 
director  of  the  Southwestern 
Power  and  Light  Co.  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

He  will  take  over  the  work 
with  the  press  association  about 
April  10.  He  succeeds  Kenneth 
Elliott  of  Fordyce,  who  will  en¬ 
ter  the  armed  forces  this  week. 
Mr.  Miner,  who  also  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Commission,  has 
edited  newspapers  at  Mangum 
and  Clinton,  Okla. 

■ 

Miner  Sent  to  China 

Washington,  April  24 — Charles 
S.  Miner,  formerly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  staff,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  China  as  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Pott.  He 
has  served  on  the  War  Depart¬ 


ment  Public  Relations  force  and  ter.  The  Courier  Journal  ug 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Army-  Times  already  has  a  commereiil 
Navy  Journal.  FM  application  pending  wiUi  the 

a  FCC.  Its  new  request  is  for  u 

experimental  FM  station  to  be 

File  ior  FM  Licenses  “  permitted  from 

Washington,  April  24 -The  «« 

Toledo  Blade  and  the  Louisville  a 

(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and  tt  . »  j  n  *  tt 

Louisville  Times  filed  applies-  XlartlOrG  HateS  Up 
tions  with  the  FCC  this  week  Effective  April  3,  the  paid-in- 
for  Frequency  Modulation — FM  advance  subscription  rate  to  tht 
— broadcast  stations.  The  Blade  daily  Hartford  Courant  went  to 
seeks  to  cover  an  8,400  square  $12  a  year,  or  $1  a  month  for 
mile  area  with  Toledo  as  its  cen-  periods  of  less  than  one  yen 

LINAGE  CORRECTIONS 

The  following  corrected  linage  information  should  be  substitute! 
for  that  which  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Newspaper  Limp 
for  1943,  published  the  early  part  of  March. 

Pub-  Display  Classi- 

Stal«  &  City  Paper  llshed  Total  National  Local  Bed  Uni 
KLORIDA  ^ 

Fort  Lauderdale  News.  .  (e)  2.670.098  172,809  1.943.267  396,081  167,Ri 

St.  Petersb'x  Independ't.  (e)  3.799.286  294,196  2.782.143  646,141  77, W 

IOWA 

la.  City  PreM-Citlxen..(inS)  3.336.701  306.400  2.366.066  629.342  46.401 
TENNESSEE 

Johnson  City  Press  tc 

Chronicle  . (me)  2.132.368  331.362  1,649.620  241.318  10J7I 

Sunday  edition  . (S)  889.336  64.152  740.488  94.094  ON 

(Sold  in  combination.  Llnaxe  of  one  ediUon  (e)  shown.) 


File  ior  FM  Licenses 

Washington,  April  24  —  The 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  filed  applica¬ 
tions  with  the  FCC  this  week 
for  Frequency  Modulation — FM 
— broadcast  stations.  The  Blade 
seeks  to  cover  an  8,400  square 
mile  area  with  Toledo  as  its  cen- 


Display 

National  Local 


SOUTH  AND  WEST  TEXAS — whose  main  market¬ 
place  is  Son  Antonio — constitute  a  richly  produc¬ 
tive  region. 

This  area  is  a  great  producer  of  citrus  fruits,  oil, 
natural  gas  and  lignite;  bumper  crops  of  onions  and 
spinach — now  in  prospect;  cattle,  sheep  and  goats — 
hides,  wool  and  mohair — all  manner  of  green  vege¬ 
tables  the  year  'round. 

Son  Antonio  Express  and  Son  Antonio  Evening 
News  cover  this  splendid  producing  region  of  South 
and  West  Texas. 

Express  and  Evening  News  readers — readers  in 
the  homes— rate  high  in  buying-power. 

These  readers  ore  substantial  home-owners,  pro¬ 
gressive  in  their  ways  and  views,  and  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  modem  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  best 
that  con  be  had  in  things  to  eat  and  to  wear. 

$iiii,^ii1i)ni6(f^re99 
SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

Texas’  Foremost  Netvspapers 
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w  on  SOLIPahe  youn  selling  in 

SOLID  Cincinnati 


pi 


Mu5hroom  markets  may  tempt  the  sales  appetite  now  but  the 
long-range  planners  are  putting  their  advertising  dollars  into 
cities  where  there's  a  balanced  industrial  diet . . .  cities  such  as 
Cincinnati  with  its  diversified  wartime  and  postwartime  in¬ 
dustries. 

They’re  banking  heavily  on  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  And 
no  wonder.  This  is  the  paper  that  molds  and  echoes  the  solid, 
thoughtful  opinions  of  solid,  money-making  Cincinnati.  To 
do  a  better  job  in  this  permanent  market,  consolidate  your 
advertising,  carry  more  linage,  more  frequently  in  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.* 

SOtfD  a/KCMA/Ar/  neADS 

The  Cincinndtf 
HfiQuirer 

For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 

earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market! 

represented  by  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

KOITOR  R  PUILISHIR  fM>  Aprfl  29.  1*44 


*Tha  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rate 
in  Cincinnati  (SOOO  lines  and  upwards.) 
The  largest  homm  •  circulotion. 
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AANR  Progresses  In 
Selling  Newspapers 

Reports  Indicate  Advertisers  Impressed 
By  Representatives'  Team-work 


Officers  and  directors  oi  the  American  Association  of  NewspaiMr 
Representatives  gather  for  their  semi-annual  meeting.  Seated.  Ult 
to  right,  ore:  Fred  F.  Parsons,  treasurer;  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  vie*- 
president;  William  T.  Cresmer.  president;  Gerald  B.  McDonald,  ssert- 
tary.  and  Arba  I.  Irvin.  Standing:  Monroe  H.  Long.  I.  Rufus  Doig, 
Joseph  R.  Scoloro.  Frank  H.  Meeker.  Leonard  L.  MarshalL  C.  A  G. 
Kuipers.  Rex  Ruthman  and  J.  H.  Sawyer.  Roy  H.  McKiimey,  a  memb«t 
of  the  board,  was  not  present  for  the  meeting. 


PROGRESS  in  the  sale  of  the 

newspaper  as  the  basic  adver¬ 
tising  medium  was  reported, 
without  exception,  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  which  met  in  dinner 
session  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Jansen  Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Opening  the  program  William 
T,  Cresmer,  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer  Co.  and  AANR 
president,  welcomed  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Detroit  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  have  just  affiliated 
with  the  national  organization. 

This  affiliation  adds  to  the 
board  of  directors  J.  Rufus  Doig, 
San  Francisco,  and  Joseph  R. 
Scolaro,  Detroit.  The  officers 
and  other  directors  remain. 

Cooperation  a  NecesoHy 

Stressing  that  “cooperation 
among  representatives  is  not 
sentiment;  it  is  an  economic  ne¬ 
cessity,”  Mr.  Cresmer  summar¬ 
ized  the  developments  of  the 
past  year,  and  dwelt  especially 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
New  Business  Committees,  whose 
presentations  are  being  shown 
to  the  newq>aper  publishers  this 
week. 

“So  the  publishers  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  our  co¬ 
operative  activities,”  asserted 
the  organization’s  president. 
"And  let  no  representative  think 
for  a  minute  that  our  publishers 
are  not  interested  in  new  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  time. 

“Things  we  are  doing  today  in 
the  way  of  developing  present 
and  future  business  are  of  para¬ 
mount  interest  to  these  publish¬ 
ers  and  it  is  on  our  activity 
along  this  line  that  the  degree 
of  our  success  may  be  Judged.” 

Significant  in  the  all-over  pic¬ 
ture  of  cooperative  activity 
among  the  representatives  was 
the  report  of  the  Chicago  New 
Business  Committee,  nwde  by  its 
chairman,  Don  Scott. 

According  to  Mr.  Scott,  the 
Chicago-prepared  presentation, 
“Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion,”  which  has  been  shown  in 
various  cities  and  with  the  New 
York  project,  “Passport  to  30 
Million  Pantries,”  is  one  of  the 
ANPA  events,  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  effective  in  selling  many 
firms  on  newspaper  advertising. 

“Advertisers  were  in\press^ 
by  the  alertness  and  the  unself¬ 
ish  technique  of  the  various 
teams  who  gave  them  examples 
of  the  newspaper  results  and 
pointed  out  ways  and  means  for 
them  to  utilize  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  columas  profitably,” 
stated  Mr.  Scott. 

“Pepsodent  was  sold  and  tried 
a  tS, 000-line  test  campaign— 
Procter  &  Gamble  became  inter- 
asted  and  utilized  a  test  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  Chipso — 
Swift  k  Co.  on  Jewel  Shortening 
—Interstate  Bakery  on  Butter¬ 
nut  Bread — Studebaker  Corp., 


intrigued  by  the  committee’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  genuine  code  of 
ethics,  instituted  a  newspaper 
campaign. 

“Armour  &  Co.  followed  suit 
requesting  protection  from  wha* 
they  believed  to  be  destructive 
newspaper  selling.  Frankfurt 
Distilleries,  with  little  to  sell 
devoted  its  advertising  dollars 
exclusively  to  other  media  until 
the  New  Business  Committee  in¬ 
terested  them  in  returning  to 
what  should  have  been  their 
naturally  basic  media — newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Co.,  its  president,  sales  manager 
and  advertising  manager  were 
impressed,  and  spurred  to  action 
by  the  committee’s  work,  started 
with  a  test  campaign  and  is  for 
the  first  time  this  year  running 
in  51  towns  and  cities — in  news¬ 
papers. 

“General  Mills  —  through  a 
number  of  calls  by  the  commit¬ 
tee — was  impelled  to  a  test 
which  has  culminated  in  a  large, 
high  frequency,  many  city  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  Wheaties. 

“The  L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  placing 
the  F.  W.  Fitch  account,  recom¬ 
mended  newspaper  advertising 
after  they  were  contacted  by  the 
committee,  saying  that  our  ma¬ 
terial  was  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  Fitch’s  campaign  in 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Scott  enumerated  other 
companies,  which  have  become 
interested  in  newspapers  as  a 
result  of  the  committee’s  efforts, 
among  them  Axton-Fisher  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  which  had  felt  news¬ 
papers  too  expensive  for  its 
budget,  but  now  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  them. 

In  addition  to  the  team  work, 
the  Chicago  group  has  offered 
agencies  and  advertisers  its  help 
in  special  research  or  other 
problems,  and  already  one 
agency  has  asked  for  help  in 
building  a  competitive  story  for 
newspapers  for  an  account. 
Newspaper  advertising  execu- 

SOUND  AS 
A  DOLLAR 

If  you’re  thinkins  of  Baltimore  as 
a  war-town,  boom-town,  please 
take  those  swollen  payrolls  as  a 
plus.  Solid,  quiet,  conservative 
Baltimore  ...  the  Baltimore  that’s 
been  growins  for  214  years  ...  is 
still  the  same  normal  market  un¬ 
derneath.  It’s  quite  a  solid  citizen. 

Ballimore  Sunpapers 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

I'irtulation  for  March:  Morning  and 
Kvening,  MOJtSOl  Sunday,  269,610 


tives  in  various  cities,  according 
to  Mr.  Scott,  have  found  the  pre¬ 
sentation  effective  with  local  as 
well  as  national  advertisers,  and 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton.  has  made  use  of  some  of  the 
material  in  merchandising  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  branch 


managers  and  distributors. 

Les  Brownholtz,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  New  Business 
Committee,  reported  similar 
progress,  as  did  Mr.  Scolaro.  who 
read  the  report  of  Clark  H 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Detroit 
committee. 


ir  51,660  Families  read  “THE  STATE"  on  Sunday. 
(Circulation  Doily,  50,500) 


if  This  is  a  Market  that  spends  $111,637,260.00  ior 
Retail  Goods. 

★  An  outstanding  newspaper  whose  Sunday  Circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  46.4%  in  the  last  five  yeors. 
(Source;  A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement  ?/30/43. 

Market  Data  Book  If43.) 
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Today's  world  is  as  big  as  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 


thoughts  and  deeds  of  two  billion  human  beings.  Yet  it's  small  enough 


to  hold  in  your  hand  every  day.  For  all  the  world  comes  to  you 


every  day  in  your  newspaper:  the  mighty  panorama  of  worldwide  war 


and  the  intimate  glimpse  of  what  goes  on  around  the  comer... each  in 


its  proper  focus.  •  Never  before  has  the  demand  for  newspapers  been  so 


great.  Never  before  have  so  many  millions  relied  so  heavily  on  newspapers 


for  information.  •  That's  why  the  newspaper  packs  so  much 


power  today  for  any  advertiser  with  a  story  to  tell  or  a  product  to  sell. 


Tfck  adytHi— ft  pwyfd  by  tfce  B«re««  of  AdrertUii,  A.  W.  P.  A.,  ii  pnMwIieJ  by  TL«  Pall—  Bbriit  W«w«  w  the  oi  ■Jl 


TEXT  OF  AP  BOARD'S  REPORT 


f us  U  the  nnanimon*  report  of  the 

Bfinr'l  of  •*>#•  A««not»tr‘ft 

ftfp  io«4  Annif<t  M»et)nr.  April 
M,  1M4,  and  beara  the  airnaturra  of 
all  Ihr  m>'mtvT*  ihrrenf. 

Thr  flnnnc''>l  reoort  h"*  hern  d'e- 
♦ribnted  to  the  membemhlp  in  the 

printed  rotome  end  the  repert  of  the 

Anditinr  Committee  ia  on  the  aaenda 
for  thl»  meetine. 

Ae  to  memher«hln — there  were  M 
■ow  membera  elected:  three  momine 
anti  1  1  Mfenlee  4 1  the  eed  nt  the 
year  the  membemhip  roll  atood  at  1.2S4. 
a  deeline  of  to  ^eoot  the  nttmher  nt 
the  hertnninr.  Theee  were  therefore 
•4  withdrawata  dtirlna  the  year;  10 
momtnr  end  14  erenittr — due  chiefly 
to  ananenainn  of  publication. 

Report  on  flovemment  Suit 

Petteeifie  flint  the  *nterea|  of  the 

memberahip  at  thia  time  ia  focnaed 
on  the  ntattta  of  the  nnti-tniat  aitU 
arnirat  the  Aaaoointed  Preaa.  the  Board 
of  Direofora  herewith  preaepta  a  fac¬ 
tual  atatement  of  the  proceedinta  in 

the  caa-. 

On  .fan,  IR  of  thin  veer,  hv  a  tinani- 
mniia  rote,  the  Board  inafntoted  feral 
eounael  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Cnited  Rtntoa  from  the  two-to- 
one  deoiaton  of  the  F"dernl  Tllalrict 
Court  for  the  Southern  Diatiict  of  New 
Torh 

Thia  action  waa  taken  not  only  to 
protect  the  rital  Intereata  of  th*  Aa- 
aoeiated  Preaa.  but  hecauae  the  Board 
felt  that  fondomentnl  laaitea  were  In- 
Tolred  and  that  the  aucceaa  of  the 
foremmenl  anit  would  Imnair  the  free¬ 
dom  now  enioved  in  the  ralherinr  and 
preaentation  of  untrammeled  newa  to 
the  public. 

On'r  hr  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
and  Independent  preaa  can  democratic 
Inatitutiona  anrelre.  If  the  rnrem- 
ment  can  control  the  newa.  ita  power 
la  unlimited. 

“Win  Reaiat  to  Ctmoat'* 

The  Aaaoclated  Preaa  will  reaiat  to 
the  utmoat  every  effort  to  briny  about 
yoyemment  control  of  newa. 

No  preaa  aaaociatlon.  no  individual 
■ewapaner.  can  function  aucceaafully 

and  Independently  under  permanent 
court  BUPen’IaInn  at  the  riek  of  pun- 
lahment  for  contempt  If  a  court  doea 
not  avree  with  our  actlona. 

The  Federal  Court  handed  down  ita 
deciaion  OM.  A.  IflAS.  Althouyh  an 
appeal  aeemed  Inevitable,  auch  action 
could  not  he  taken  prior  to  the  ren- 
derinr  of  the  conrt’a  iudrment. 

Not  until  three  montha  later.  Jan. 
IS.  1W44.  did  the  court  life  ita  Judr- 
ment.  ita  flndinra  of  fact  and  Ita  con- 
duainna  of  law.  On  Jan.  IS.  1044. 
flve  dava  followiny  thia  deciaion.  the 
Board  met.  reviewed  the  caae  and  unani- 
■oualv  aifthnriT.ed  the  appeal. 

At  the  outaet.  when  the  auit  waa  be- 
ynn.  a  anecial  committee  waa  appointed 
by  the  Board,  conaiatinc  of  Oeorre  F. 
Booth.  Chairman:  Paul  Patteraon.  Ar¬ 
thur  H"va  Sulrberrer.  Paul  Bellamy. 
Frank  B.  Noyea  and  your  Preaident, 
•s-oflicio. 

Thia  committee  held  many  meetinra. 
diaenaainr  iaatiea  involved,  cnnferriny 
with  eounael  and  with  membera.  Aa 
chairman  Mr.  Booth  haa  elven  unatint- 
tMrl.y  of  hla  time  and  ability  and  haa 
•xerciaed  tact  and  iudrment  to  a  de- 
yree  that  entitlea  him  to  far  more 
than  normal  appreciation  of  thia  body 
and  of  each  member  of  the  Aaaociated 
Freea. 

Membera*  TIewa  Aaked 

The  Board  aollcited  and  welcomed 
ylewa  of  the  memberahip. 

Becauae  the  membera  in  amaller  citlea 
would  be  affected  by  an  adverae  de¬ 
ciaion  even  more  iniurioutlv  than  mem¬ 
bera  from  the  larrer  metropolitan  areaa. 
Mr.  Booth'a  committee  aaked  and  re- 
oeived  the  cooperation  of  that  yroup. 

Edward  Lindaay  of  Decatur.  Ill., 
formed  a  larre  committee  of  email  city 
membera  and  by  authority  of  the  Board, 
thia  committee  retained  apecial  counsel 
to  repreaent  their  Intereata.  The  Board’s 
deciaion  to  appeal  waa  fully  eupported 
by  the  advice  of  the  combined  eounael 
tor  the  Aaaociated  Preaa  and  for  the 
Individual  defendants. 

The  Errors  in  the  opinion  of  the 
District  Court  which  we  have  made  the 
baala  for  our  appeal  yive  ua  the  widest 
possible  scope  in  preaainy  the  reasons 
why  the  Associated  Press  thinks  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court  is  wrony. 

In  thia  connection,  we  shall,  of 
•ourae.  aryue  that  the  Associated  Press 
Is  eotitled  to  retain  its  "copy"  fw  its 


cwn  membera.  and  that  to  comnel  the 
aharinv  of  this  “conv"  with  all  appll- 
c*»n*a  unen  a  dlacvimlpatorv  theory  an- 
pllcab'e  only  to  the  preaa  Is  not  onlv 
without  luatlflcatlou  under  the  Sherman 
Act  hut  alao  violates  the  constitutional 
rivhts  of  the  AssoutateA  !»-«««  apA  tts 
IndlvIAual  members,  psrllcularly  with 
reanect  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

Tb«  Aenisieu  of  the  lower  court  Im¬ 
posed  unon  the  Associated  Press  a  aeml- 
ptihllc  utllltv  status  baaed  on  what  our 
eounael  has  de«erihed  as  a  novel  con- 
striictlon  of  tbo  law  and  one  whieh 
the  eeurt  Itself  stated  Would  not  nec- 
esssvl’v  he  annllcahle  to  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits.  The  nistrlct  Court 
imnosed  this  seuil-nuMie  utlltfv  status 
upon  the  AasoeleteA  Pveas  notwithstand- 
Inr  that  It  expressly  found: 

"AP  does  not  mononolire  or  domi- 
nata  the  furuishluv  of  newa  reports, 
news  nictnres.  or  features  to  newspapers 
in  the  nutted  Rtales. 

"AP  does  not  mononolire  op  dominate 
access  to  the  orivinal  sources  of  newa. 

"AP  doea  not  menonollre  or  dominate 
transmission  facilities  for  the  vstherinx 
or  distribution  of  news  reports,  newa 
pictures  or  features." 

IWIalon  Unduly  Draatle 

The  Board  felt  that  the  liidvment  of 
the  court  below  waa  so  drastic  In  Ita 
nature  aa  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Aasociated  Press.  The  anecial  limita¬ 
tions  nlaced  thereby  on  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  In  the  pewsnaner  field  desnite  the 
marantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
nnbileotlon  embodied  In  the  First 
AmenApient  to  the  Conatltution  of  the 
United  States  must  be  vlyorously  con¬ 
tested. 

The  Aaaociated  Press  will  continue 
the  flvht  for  the  preservation  of  those 
liberties  with  all  the  strength  It  poa- 
seaaea. 

The  renort  of  the  Exeentive  Director 
to  the  Board  has  been  printed  In  the 
44th  Annual  Volume,  copies  of  which 
were  mailed  to  all  members  and  the 
Board  tmata  has  been  read  by  them 
hecauae  It  gives  a  very  full  and  valu¬ 
able  resume  of  the  operations  dnriny 
the  year  1043. 

It  anneara  to  the  membera  of  the 
Board  that  the  rather  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Management  is  recognised 
by  many  members  as  evidenced  by  the 
reanlutlona  passed  at  various  state 
meetings  and  the  commiinicatlona  re¬ 
ceived  from  Individual  members. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  does  not  wish 
this  onnortunity  to  pass  without  calling 
atteetion  to  certain  aallent  reaulta. 
which  annlv  In  part  to  the  calendar 
year  104.3  hut  merge  into  the  present. 
For  Indeed  events  move  with  such  rapid¬ 
ity  that  a  distinction  as  to  dates  would 
be  too  delimiting. 

Foreign  Service 

Not  only  haa  the  foreign  service  kept 
pace  with  the  ranldlv  changing  mili¬ 
tary  altnatlou  In  all  theaters  hut  to<iay 
the  AP  staff  abroad  is  at  the  peak  In 
numbers.  In  vigor  and  capacity,  and 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  despite 
the  fact  that  A6B  members  of  the 
staff,  or  more  than  26%  are  on  military 
leave  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

At  the  same  time  in  spite  of  the 
many  replacements  there  haa  been  an 
Improvement  In  the  conciaement  of  the 
domestic  service,  a  simpliflcatlon  of  the 
wire  setup  and  a  close  liaison  with 
member  newspaper  desks. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  expedited  Wirephoto  which  haa 
enabled  an  increased  number  of  smaller 
newspapers  to  participate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Associated 
Press  at  home  and  abroad  has  been 
expandiny  in  all  its  activities. 

In  the  foreign  field  in  the  last  flve 
years  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  receiving  the  AP  ser¬ 
vice  In  Central  and  South  America  has 
douhle<i.  The  number  receiving  AP 
service  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
continues  In  the  high  flyure  of  91  es¬ 
tablished  flve  years  ago. 

War  Writers  Lauded 

In  the  meantime  the  operations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  the 
number  of  newspapers  serviced  by  more 
than  3%  times  in  the  same  period  of 
flve  years. 

In  the  meantime  Lloyd  Stratton,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Associated  Preaa  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  AO.OOO  mile  trip  through  the 
United  Kingdom,  North  and  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  Italy,  the  Middle  East.  Russia,  India 
and  China,  the  immediate  effect  of 


which  has  been  the  commencement  of 
aervice  to  12  newspapers  in  Sweden  and 
2  in  Finland. 

Alan  Oould.  Assistant  Oeneral  Man¬ 
ager.  has  visited  both  Pacific  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  headquarters  and  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  large  staffs  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  extensive  operations 
under  way  in  each  of  those  areas. 

And  here,  with  pride  and  aolemnit} 
we  again  make  recognition  of  the  hero¬ 
ism.  fortitude  and  glorious  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  correspondents  In  the  war 
theaters,  who  are  dally,  under  the  most 
extreme  hazards  and  hardships,  bring¬ 
ing  us  detailed  and  intimate  reports 
from  fronts  around  the  world. 

How  well  this  has  been  accomplished 
is  recounted  in  detail  in  the  Report 
of  the  Executive  Director,  in  which  he 
save.  "Our  staff  in  war  theaters  in 
194.3  not  only  did  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  jobs  of  reporting  in  history, 
but  lived  an  epic  story  of  journalistic 
heroism  and  enterprise  which  has  yet 
to  be  told  adequately.” 

Despite  the  most  astute  efforts  to 
avoid  unnecessary  risks,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  escape  the  tragedy  of 
death,  painful  injury  and  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  in  covering  this  mobile,  mechan¬ 
ized  war,  from  Arctic  cold  to  steaming 
tropical  Jungles. 

Every  Associated  Preaa  correspondent 
at  the  front  haa  eagerly  volunteered 
for  his  assignment,  and  everything  these 
men  write  about  this  year — its  horror 
and  destruction,  as  well  as  valor  and 
glory — they  are  personally  experiencing 
themselves. 

Associated  Press  Correspondent  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Crockett  was  lost  in  the  tor¬ 
pedoing  of  a  British  warship  in  the 
Mediterranean  Feb.  6,  1943.  Wilt 

Hancock  disappeared  in  Java  in  March 
of  1942,  remains  unheard  from  and 
is  feared  lost. 

Casualties  Told 

During  the  past  year  in  the  Pacific 
area.  William  F.  Boni  waa  wounded 
by  enemy  fire  at  Nassau  Bay,  and 
Rembert  ‘James  at  Bougainville.  Both 
were  awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  Not 
only  enemy  fire,  but  behind  the  lines 


accidents  and  tropical  infections  hast 
taken  serious  toll. 

Wes  Gallagher  suffered  a  brokag 
vertebra  and  George  Tucker  a  serloii 
head  injury  In  North  Africa,  but  botk 
were  flown  back  to  this  country  fw 
treatment,  have  recovered,  and  retnmsf 
to  action.  Onlv  a  few  weeks  ats. 
Tucker  who  has  also  received  the  Pnrpli 
Heart,  cacaped  with  a  alight  ininty 
when  enemy  bombs  wrecked  the  piew 
headquarters  on  the  Anzio  beach  heij, 
Lvnn  Helnzerling  received  a  aurfsei 
wound  In  the  arm,  during  recent  actln 
in  Italy. 

Most  of  the  correspondents  in  Sontt 
and  Southwest  Pacific,  in  India,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  have  saf. 
fered  from  malaria,  dengue  fever,  and 
other  grave  diseases. 

Reporters  Imprisoned 

Added  to  other  risks  is  the  hazaid 
of  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  Lany 
Allen  and  Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson, 
fell  into  enemy  hands  in  North  Africa 
are  still  in  prison  camp  in  Germany. 

But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
all  other  Associated  Press  correspond, 
enls  who  had  been  interned  have  not 
lieen  exchanged.  Ray  P.  Cronin  and 
Russell  Brines,  interned  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  on  the  fall  of  Manila,  retnrmd 
last  December,  and  Henry  Taylor  Hrmy 
and  Mel  Most,  who  had  covered  tM 
French  government  at  Vichy,  came  back 
from  internment  at  Baden  Baden  lait 
month. 

Theee  reporters  and  photograpben 
are  truly  soldiers  of  the  press,  carry¬ 
ing  the  ideal  of  truthful,  accurate  aad 
unbiased  news  around  the  world. 

Now  all  of  these  accomplishmeatt 
are  possible  only  through  the  sbiliq 

— the  foresight  and  executive  capaciti 

— of  the  Executive  Director  and  Oenenl 

Manager,  who  has  developed  and  di¬ 
rected  the  manpower  thus  engaged  vitk 
that  power  and  genius  which  ws  all 
recognize  in  him. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  feels  tki 
entire  membership  is  conscious  of  tki 
strength  that  comes  from  the  nniud 
and  cooperative  form  of  organiisUaa 
growing  stronger  with  each  sucosedlai 
year. 


We  Pay  the  Penalty 


Leadership 


jlKM'  lit  Hnuston  ill  I'oth  ad- 
\irti>inu  .iiiJ  cirtul.ilioii  tor 
niori-  ili.in  51  lOiiM'ditiw  w.irs. 
I  III’  lldioloil  C'/iii)iiii.li.-  v.as  iin- 
loriuitalclv  fir>t  to  ration  .idvcr- 
ti^int,.  Hut  r.'.tuuiiit”  wa-  iti-i  ol 
our  "cvkin;;  .  .  .  t\c  dimply  oidii’t 
It.iM-  paper  cn>ui'.;lt  to  pui'li-.li  all 
ol  till  .idiiTtisint  ollirid  in. 

K.i  t  loni  nd  It  u  rt  i.  .-\nJ  it 
diitori-.  l  or  instanii— 

Duritu:  till-  iir-t  two  inoiitlis 
ol  1G4  5  — wlii-n  wi-  Win-  not 
rat  ion  i  It):  advi-rliiin^  — wi- 
piiWi-du-d  SZ.O;.-  ol  all  thi- 
ad\i-rti>int:  run  in  all  tliri-e 
Mointon  iii-wyp.ipi-ri. 

Hut  diirint;  liic  lirst  two 
months  ol  194-1  wi-  puhlishcd 
onlv  4(>-3/  '  ol  all  the  aJ\i-r- 


itsmt  tun  in  .ill  -liou'ton 
ni-wspapcr-i. 

Dull  tin-.i  wi  linj.  i:  imi- 
s.iri  to  Jiilinc  .ijicrl.'i:!.. 
w  i-  rv‘.ili:t  tli.yt  !IK  ofit-i 
lloiist-'ii  i-.i-w -p.ipcr-  will 
hini-lit  .  .  hi-i.iusi  tiii-'iion.l 
.iiul  third  m-wsp.tpir-  ii.m 
luu  — as  M-t  — Ivvn  lor, I'd  to 
r.ili,in  .:d\ iri isiii'j. 

^  cs,  lina'.;o  rationin.;  laiisis  liii 
a"c  ilislorlion  .  .  .  Ifi,  /ii-nuilt 
(auli’rslii/i. 

\Vc  hope  it  won't  he  lout;  I'eloi, 
we  ean  ayain  publish  .ill  .idler 
lisin);  I'llered  its.  In  the  mean- 
time  we  wish  to  th.ink  all  .idiet- 
lisers  .md  .u’eniies  who  h.iie  so 
kindli  eo-oivrated  wit'i  us. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

R  w.  McCarthy  th£  branham  company 

Ndhonol  Advertising  Manager  Nationol  Representattves 
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A 


A  August  21st«  1914 — marked  the  establishment  oi 
the  Audit  Bureau  oi  Circulotionsu 

Its  purpose  .  .  .  “to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  the  purchase  oi 
space  for  advertising." 

The  Boston  Post  was  83  years  old  when  die  Audit  Bureau  oi  Cir* 
culations  was  founded. 

In  the  first  official  report  of  the  A.  B.  C..  The  Boston  Post  was 
shown  to  have  the  largest  net-paid  circulation  of  any  doily 
newspaper  in  Boston  and  New  England. 

Throughout  the  thirty  intervening  years,  no  daily  newi^xiper 
has  ever  challenged  this  leadership  ...  a  leodership  maintained 
without  vise  of  premiums  or  prizes. 

Today,  with  the  fourfii  largest  standard-size  morning  drcula* 
tion  in  America.  The  Boston  Post  dominates  the  New  England 
scene  just  os  it  did  when  the  A.  B.  C.  come  into  being  ...  and 
its  power  as  an  advertising  medium  is  predicated  upon  popu¬ 
larity  earned  through  service  to  the  families  and  homes  of 
this  great  New  England  Market. 


(Efie  ^oieiton  $os>t 


NET-PAID 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 

396,804 


A.  B.  C.  Period  ending  September  30,  1943 


R*pr«Mnt«d  Nattonally  by 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


TOR  R  PURLISHERfer  April  2t.  1944 


PROMOTION 


What  Prompted  This 
Year’s  NNPA  Meeting 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Page ‘Conan  Doyle!  This  is  an 

attempt  to  photograph  a  spirit 
— the  spirit  that  animated  the 
50th  annual  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  conven¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
this  week.  The  actual  physical 
happenings  at  these  meetings  are 
well  reported  elsewhere,  so  this 
is  an  effort  to  portray  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  men  there. 

In  his  keynote  speech  to  the 
association,  publisher  John  Cow¬ 
les  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  defined  the 
field  as  follows: 

“In  these  confused  times  when, 
because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  most  newspapers  are  declin¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  advertising 
linage,  and  when  many  papers 
don’t  want  more  circulation,  the 
question  may  arise  in  certain  in¬ 
dividual’s  minds  as  to  whether, 
because  of  the  war,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  newspaper  promotion 
department  have  not  temporarily 
evaporated,  and  whether,  conse¬ 
quently,  newspaper  promotion 
departments  cannot  well  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  duration. 

Work  Seen  Essential 

“In  my  judgment,  newspaper 
promotion  departments  are  more 
essential  now  than  formerly.  I 
further  believe  that  on  many 
papers  the  potential  importance 
of  the  promotion  department  is 
grossly  underestimate. 

“The  basic  problem  confront¬ 
ing  promotion  departments  now 
is  just  what  it  has  always  been — 
*How  Can  We  Make  Both  the 
General  Public  and  Our  Cus¬ 
tomers  Like  Our  Newspaper  Bet¬ 
ter  and  Appreciate  Increasingly 
What  It  Is  Doing  and  Can  Do 
For  Tbem7*  ” 

There  in  one  breath  is  an  as¬ 
signment  which  sweeps  aside  a 
mass  of  fears,  hesitations  and 
trivia.  During  the  war  we  op¬ 
erate  under  different  conditions 
with  varying  immediate  objec¬ 
tives,  but  this  basic  purpose  is 
constant. 

In  fact,  the  alert  promotion 
man  can  advance  farther  along 
the  road  of  public  and  customer 
appreciation  and  need  in  war¬ 
time  than  in  quieter  days  when 
the  compelling  necessity  of  news 
is  not  so  universally  recognized. 

A  newspaper  has  several 
unique  qualities.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  only  source  of  complete 
news,  particularly  regional,  a 
quality  which  will  remain  long 
after  current  public  news  inter¬ 
est  in  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
war  has  passed. 

It  has,  or  should  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  local  personal!^  in  the 
minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  more 
nearly  a  person  than  most  cor¬ 
porations  because  Its  content  is 
thought  and  it  exists  locally. 

One  question  promotion  men 
ask  themselves  today  is,  “What 
sort  of  a  person  do  readers  and 
customers  of  my  newq;>aper 
think  it  is?” 

Wbll  assume  they  think  it*s 
big  and  dignified.  ^  is  an  ele¬ 


phant  big  and  dignified. 

But  how  about  its  integrity? 
Its  civic-mindedness?  Its  glamor? 
Its  onterest  in  youth?  Service 
men?  Post-war? 

By  1939  all  too  many  news¬ 
papers  had  become  senile  colos- 
sae  in  the  minds  of  public  and 
advertisers.  The  war  has  given 
us  a  break.  News  interest  is 
intense.  Most  newspapers  have 
taken  hold  of  wartime  needs  and 
helped  in  a  way  that  people 
understand  and  appreciate. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  things 
such  as  War  Bond  and  blood 
bank  support  there  have  been 
outstanding  efforts  such  as  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  the 
scrap  drive  and  the  later  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  country  in  this  effort. 
There  have  been  vaiued  services 
in  recruiting.  Army  and  Navy 
relief,  gifts  for  soldiers,  victory 
gardens  and  aid  in  the  draft. 

All  of  these,  plus  the  vital 
news  functions,  are  understood 
and  appreciated  by  readers.  If 
you  aren’t  doing  them  and  let¬ 
ting  people  know  that  you  are 
doing  them  (modestly  of  course 
— it  still  takes  more  guts  to  sit 
out  a  shelling  in  a  fox  hole 
than  punch  a  typewriter ) ,  you’re 
missing  an  opportunity  which  is 
yours  by  right. 

But  what  about  tomorrow? 
Then  comes  a  dispersal  of  news 
interest,  unsettled  business  con¬ 
ditions,  FM.  television,  airplane 
picnics  ^d  a  best  of  diverse 
personal  interests. 

At  that  point  the  publisher, 
editor  and  promotion  manager 
must  work  together.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  newspaper  are  news 
if  newsworthy  and  timely.  The 
best  promotion  is  deeds  well  pro¬ 
claimed. 

Glamor  Worth  Cash 

The  writer  can  remember 
when  every  boy  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance  would  have  unhesitatingly 
stated  his  lifetime  ambition  to 
be  a  locomotive  engineer.  That 
was  glamor  and  it  was  worth 
cash  to  the  railroads,  although 
they  didn’t  appear  to  realize  it 
until  the  advent  of  the  stream¬ 
liners  many  years  later. 

Boys  still  think  they  would 
like  to  be  newspapermen  .  .  . 
and  it’s  up  to  us  to  keep  them 
in  that  mind.  It  will  be  costly 
if  we  don’t. 

Newspapers  remind  us  of  the 
song  about  “there’ll  always  be 
an  England.”  There’ll  always  be 
newspapers  because  they  per¬ 
form  certain  functions  for  which 
we  can  see  no  replacement  at 
the  present  stage  of  human  civ¬ 
ilization.  What  kind  of  news¬ 
papers  is  the  question.  The 
power  of  the  press  is  great  and 
can  be  utilized  for  the  good  of 
newspapers  themselves  if  we  are 
awake  to  events. 

This  then,  is  some  of  the  basic 
thinking  about  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  that  lay  behind  the  stimu¬ 
lating  talks  and  clinics  of  the 
50th  annual  National  Newspaper 


Promotion  Association  Conven¬ 
tion. 

It’s  forward-looking,  in  touch 
with  the  personal  interests  of 
reader  and  advertiser,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  help  make  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  personality  of  every 
newspaper  in  such  a  fashion  that 
people  of  that  newspaper’s  area 
will  feel  the  world  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  its  existence  and 
be  proud  of  having  it  around. 

Coming  Up 

AS  A  CHANGE  we  intend  to  be 

specific  about  some  of  the  good 
things  newspapers  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  are  doing  to  better 
their  appreciation  by  public  and 
customers. 

With  10,000,000  plus  men  and 
women  in  the  military  services, 
many  newspapers  have  taken 
hold  of  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  them  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  We’ll  discuss  and  evaluate 
some  of  these  ways. 

The  school  children  of  today 
are  the  readers  and  advertisers 
of  tomorrow.  Trite,  isn’t  it!  But 
awake  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  are  developing  many 
ways  of  placing  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  schools  favorably  and 
legitimately. 

After  all,  newspapers  are  the 
chief  method  by  which  people 
continue  their  educations  after 
leaving  school,  so  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  them  while  in  school  is 
only  logical.  What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  along  these  lines? 

Which  leads  to  a  related  sub¬ 
ject,  what  do  you  do  for  the 
arts?  That,  we  admit,  sounds 
formidable.  But  the  promotion 


manager  of  a  certain  mid-wcii- 
ern  newspaper  was  amazed  re¬ 
cently  at  the  quality  and  num^ 
of  entries  submitted  in  a  new 
small-prize  art  awards  nmim, 
high  schools  which  he  started 
As  printed  media,  newspapen 
have  a  very  real  stake  in  the 
public  appreciation  for  writini 
and  painting.  We  sell  it. 

And  how  about  your  place  in 
post-war  planning? 

Write  and  tell  us  what  you're 
doing  along  these  or  any  other 
lines.  We  want  to  make  thit 
column  of  as  great  service  u 
possible  through  exchange  d 
ideas  and  timely  inspiration.  You 
can  help. 

And  of  course,  keep  mailing 
pieces,  tear  sheets  and  other  me- 
terial  you  have  produced  flow¬ 
ing  to  T.  S.  Irvin  at  Editor  l 
Publisher  so  that  we  may  com¬ 
ment  on  them. 

The  newspaper  business  is  i 
great  business  and  now  as  nerer 
before  “good  deeds  well  pro¬ 
claimed”  are  a  key  to  succoi. 
both  individually  and  as  a  group! 
Let  us  know  what  you’re  doin| 

■ 

Tells  oi  Fr.  Meany 

The  story  of  the  heroic  chap¬ 
lain  of  Makin  Island  has  bttn 
written  and  illustrated  by  Burris 
Jenkins,  Jr., Hearst  cartoonist,  re 
porter  and  special  feature  writer, 
in  “Father  Meany  and  the  Fitt¬ 
ing  69th”  just  published  for  $1 
by  Frederick  Feill,  Inc.  His  neit 
book,  a  compilation  of  stones 
about  returning  war  heroes  will 
be  published  later  this  year.  & 
is  scheduled  to  leave  soon  for 
overseas  assignment. 


BANK  DEBITS 

/or  44 
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Should  present  pace  continue. 

1944  business  volume  for  Long 
Beach  in  bank  debits  will  hit  Wi 
billion  dollars.  Debits  for  the  first  quarter  were 
$394,437,709  ...  a  116  million  dollar  gain  over 
first  3  months,  1943  ir  Though  vastly  stimulated 
by  war,  the  rise  of  Long  Beach  to  major  market 
importance  spreads  over  years,  auguring  well  for 
permanent  positioning  if  Adequate  coverage  is 
provided  only  by  local  metropolitan  newspapers — 
the  evening  Press-Telegram  and  the  morning  Sun. 


LOI^BEACH 


WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE 
AND  CRESMER  CO. 


Member  Metro  PoettK  Comiei  R****** 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  21  It 
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__ — ~  with  photos  from  every  accredited  source  and  its  own 

capable  lensmen.  Add  the  information  and  entertain- 
Many  who  will  read  the  Mirror  on  June  24,  will  re-  ment  provided  by  foremost  features  and  expertly  con- 

member  its  birth  twenty  years  ago.  Then.  America  was  ducted  departments  and  you  have  the  Mkrror  ...  a 

whipping  a  depression  stemming  from  World  War  I.  7-day  newspaper  for  all  the  family  Still  young 

People  were  _  as  newspapers  go,  the  Mirror  is  old  in  the  ways  of 

following  the  SO  vouna  successful  publishing.  New  Yorkers,  buying  at  news- 

Loeb-Leopold  *  stands,  skyrocketed  the  Mirror  until  it  outsold  all 

case— gaping  at  the  touring  Prince  of  Wales— “ob-  save  one  (without  contests,  premiums  or  other  hypo¬ 
serving”  the  fifth  year  of  prohibition.  Florida  was  dermics).  And  advertisers,  knowing  the  importance  of 

booming.  The  1924  Mirror  reflected  the  era  this  essential  medium— almost  740,000  families  daily, 

so  faithfully  that  some  attributed  its  success  to  sen-  more  than  1,700,000  Sunday  — used  it  understand- 

sationalism  alone.  What  they  overlooked  was  a  quick  ingly.  Together,  readers  and  advertisers  wrote  for  the 

Mirror  a  story  of  growth  unmatched  in  newspaper 
history . . .  growth  it  took  a  war  to  halt,  even  tem- 
New  Yorkers.  But  that  ^  ^  w  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^  porarily  Young,  virile,  editorially  able,  the 

was  its  deliberate  pattern;  the  Mirror  had  sensed  Mirror  is  one  of  America’s  great  NEWSpapers.  Re- 
what  The  People  want  and  need.  For  instance,  afiirming  the  principles  which  made  it  the  nation’s 

the  Mirror  was  the  first  and  continues  to  be  the  only  second  largest  Sunday  and  third  larg^  daily,  the 

New  York  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  using  all  Mirror  rededicates  itself,  on  the  eve  of  its  20th  Anni- 

three  great  wire  services:  AP,  UP  and  INS.  Master-  versary,  to  the  things  that  mean  the  most  good  for  all. 

fully,  it  distills  their  800,000-word  daily  newsflow  and 

adds  the  brilliant  reporting  of  ■  ^  #11 

its  own  star-studded  staff.  In  CA  AHlVArmlllf 


and  vivid  news  pre¬ 
sentation,  new  even  to 


pictures,  too,  the  Mirror  is  tops, 


Member  of  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  •  UNITED  PRESS  •  INTERNATIONAL 
news  service  •  AP,  INP  &  STAFF  PHOTOS  •  MEDIA  RECORDS 
ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA  •  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIR¬ 
CULATIONS  •  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


Pullicon  Buys 
Indianapolis  & 
Muncie  Star 


Purchasing  Co.  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  economics  editor  of  Mod¬ 
em  Industry.  Lyman  Forbes, 
who  recently  served  as  market 
research  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Builder,  will  be  the  chief 
of  the  Chicago  news  bureau. 
Joseph  C.  Meehan,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  news  edi- 
.  tor  of  the  New  York  World- 

Indianapolis,  April  26 — ^Two  Telegram,'  has  been  appointed 
of  Indiana's  leading  newspapers  jjiief  ot  the  New  York  news 
changed  hands  today.  In  the  bureau.  Mr.  Meehan  formerly 
columns  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  served  In  the  merchandising  and 
and  the  nearby  Muncie  Star  this  research  department  of  the 
morning  appeared  news  of  their  World-Telegram,  and  before  that 
sale  to  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ^vas  an  assistant  account  execu- 

of  Indiana,  effective  immedi-  tiye  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 

ately.  tine  &  Osborn. 

Both  papers  have  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Star  Publishing  Co.,  * 

being  morning  papers,  independ-  Pittsburgh  PreSS 
ent  Republican.  The  Indian-  _  •  ^  h  *  o 

apolis  Star  has  a  daily  clrcula-  nunnuig  iiir  aSIlOS 
tlon  in  exccM  of  128.000,  Sun-  jjjg  model  plane  builders 

of  yesterday  are  making  fine  air- 
men  for  Army  and  Navy  today 


In  return  Mr.  Pulliam  said: 
“We  have  urged  and  hoped  that 
Idr.  Lawrence  would  continue 
as  publisher  indefinitely.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  really 
great  newspapermen  of  America 
and  we  are  deeply  disappointed 
Mr.  Lawrence  feels  he 
retire  from  active  work.” 

It  was  said  Lawrence  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  in  an  nd- 
visory  capacity  regarding  both 
papers.  No  other  changes  in 


The  clasgified  departments  of  the  eight  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  are  civic  trading  posts, 
all  of  which  now  have  a  distinctly  patriotic 
purpose  in  the  advertising  of  needed  articles 
and  services. 

The  great  wartime  use  of  these  classified  de¬ 
partments  testifies  to  the  long-established  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  effectiveness  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  Booth  Newspapers. 

When  in  need,  one  turns  to  his  friends.  Con¬ 
fidence  gained  over  many  years  has  made  each 
Booth  Newspaper  a  staunch  family  friend 
throughout  its  community.  Today,  with  wartime 
scarcity  of  goods  and  services,  finds  this  sense 
of  dependence  more  pronounced  than  ever. 


Over  periods  ranging  up  to  lOG  years.  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  have  provided  outstand¬ 
ing  newspaper  service  in  eight  important 
Michigan  markets. 

In  news  gathering,  editing,  mechanical  ex¬ 
cellence  and  territory  coverage  even  under 
wartime  difficulities.  Booth  Newspapers  are 
today  protecting  those  basic  values  so  important 
to  all  advertisers. 


tabllshed  in  1903,  the  Muncie 
Star  shortly  prior  to  that  time. 


•  For  Further  Facts,  call  Dan  A. 
Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street,  ISetv  York  City 
17,  New  York;  or  John  E.  Luts,  435  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illnois. 


Distribution  Letter 

A  new  publishing  service  to  be 
known  as  the  Oistribution  News- 
letter  was  announced  this  week 
by  Magazines  of  Industry,  Inc  , 
publishers  of  Modem  Industry. 
T%e  publication  is  designed  to 
acquaint  management  with  news, 
developments  and  forecasts  in 
the  sales  and  disteibution  fields. 
It  will  be  published  weekly  start-< 
ing  in  June.  Editor  Robert  A. 
Ward  was  formerly  manager  of 


DISTRIBUTING 
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aargest  net  paid  daily  circulation  in  Pennsylvania. 
>utside  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  in  Excess  of 


7  A  A  T  A  T 


National  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


New  York— Ch«a*«>->Ph»ladeIphia— Detroit— Boston— 
— A-  —  •i’rancisco 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 


Today  these  groups  employ  67,500  persons.  Before 
the  war  there  were  37,800  and  it  is  now  estimated  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  there  will  be  50,500 
employed  by  these  same  groups  after  the  war  is  won. 


The  Harrisburg  market  has  long  been  known  for 
its  STABHJTY,  regardless  of  conditions.^  « 


Here  is  a  market-place  for  more  than  $125,000,000 
of  merchandise  of  every  description.  Here  there  is 
money  aplenty  to  buy  your  products.  Cultivate  this 
rich,  responsive  market.  It  will  pay  you  generously. 


RAILROADS 


11,000 
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S  large  basic 

I|  PAYROLL-PRODUCING 
I  GROUPS  KEEP  THE 
WHEELS  OF  BUSINESS 
TURNING  IN  THE 


SYNDICATES 

Handleman  Receives 
INS  Holmes  Award 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

HOWARD  HANDLEMAN.  war 

correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  cov¬ 
eted  George  R. 

Holmes  award 
this  week  at  the 
“Banshees” 
luncheor,  given 
by  Kntc  Fea- 
TURBS  Syndicate 
and  ms  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
annual  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Wal-  Handleman 
dorf  -Astoria 

Hotel,  New  York,  on  April  25. 

Before  an  overflow  crowd  of 
publishers  and  editors  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  the  award  was 
received  from  Barry  Paris,  INS 
editor-in-chief,  in  Handleman’s 
behalf  by  Richard  Tregaskis,  last 
year’s  Holmes  winner.  Handle- 
man  now  is  on  duty  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

Tre9aakis  Honored 

Trenskis  himself  received  a 
special  medal  for  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  bavery  in  covering  the 
Italian  campaign.  He  is  in  the 
U.  S.  recuperating  from  serious 
wounds  suffered  at  the  Cassino 
front. 

Handleman  is  the  fifth  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Holmes  prize.  Yhe 
award  was  a  check  and  a  medal, 
together  with  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  name  inscribed  with  past 
winners  on  a  bronze  plaque, 
which  hangs  at  INS  New  York 
headquarters. 

Judges  were  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  C.  Wal¬ 
ter  McCarty,  editor  of  the  In¬ 


dianapolis  News;  Mr.  Paris,  and 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of 
King  Features  and  INS. 

Handleman,  who  is  30  years 
old,  was  honored  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  cam¬ 
paign.  A  native  of  California, 
he  joined  the  INS  staff  in  1935 
as  a  member  of  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.  state  bureau.  He  worked 
in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
before  receiving  his  first  war  as¬ 
signment  in  the  Pacific. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  book, 
"Bridge  to  Victory,”  the  story  of 
the  war  in  the  Aleutians. 

'The  “Banshees"  luncheon  also 
gave  the  visiting  publishers  an 
interval  of  entertainment  to  rest 
them  from  their  convention  de¬ 
liberations,  in  the  form  of  a 
vaudeville  show  featuring  top- 
notch  artists. 

Included  in  the  show  were 
Frank  Sinatra,  idol  of  the  bobby- 
sock  set,  Dunninger,  the  mind¬ 
reading  “mentalist,”  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  casts  of  Broadway 
musical  shows. 

This  was  the  25th  annual 
luncheon  given  for  publishers 
by  DIS  and  and  the  10th 

under  the  auspices  of  the 
“Banshees.” 

Paul  Manning  Signed 

PAUL  MANNING,  former  Life 

and  Time  writer  and  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
in  London,  will  soon  be  headed 
overseas  on  a  roving  assignment 
for  the  McNaucht  Syndicate. 

A  member  of  the  “Writing 
69th,”  Manning  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  American  correspondents 
who  went  on  bombing  raids  over 
Germany,  after  ground  school 


training  in  London.  For  Mc- 
Naught,  he  will  write  three  times 
a  week  a  special  stylized  column 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  giving 
the  news  behind  the  war  news. 

The  columns  will  be  as  drama¬ 
tic  as  possible,  he  said  last  week, 
with  emphasis  on  human  in¬ 
terest. 

McClure  Honored 

S.  S.  McCLURE,  87-year-old 

pioneer  in  the  syndicate  field 
and  founder  of  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  has  been  selected 
unanimously  to  receive  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Merit  with  gold  medal 
with  a  $1,000  cash  prize  next 
month  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Arthur  Train,  president  of  the 
institute,  in  announcing  the 
award,  said:  “The  American  peo¬ 
ple  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  man, 
once  famous,  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten.” 

McClure  won  his  greatest  fame 
as  father  of  the  “muckrakers,” 
when  he  was  editor  of  McClure’s 
Magazine.  His  writers  included 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  and  others. 

Through  his  syndicate,  Mc¬ 
Clure  introduced  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  James  M.  Bar¬ 
rie  and  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Presentation  of  the  award  will 
be  made  in  New  York  May  19 
at  the  annual  joint  ceremonies  of 
the  institute  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Personals  and  Notes 

RAMON  COFFMAN,  author  of 

the  Publishers  Syndicate  col¬ 
umn  “Uncle  Ray’s  Comer,”  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  Citizens’  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Association  at  Madi¬ 
son.  Wis.  .  .  .  William  L.  White, 
war  correspondent,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  ( Kan. )  Gazette  and 
son  of  the  late  William  Allen 
White,  will  cover  both  national 
political  conventions  in  Chicago 
for  NANA. . . .  George  McManus, 
author  of  the  KFS  strip,  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father,”  was  nam^ 
“Chief  Laughmaker  of  1944”  last 


week  by  the  Laughmakers  of 
America.  .  .  .  Ernie  Pyle,  Uniteo 
Feature  Syndicate  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  whose  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  jeep  was  the  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  its  handbrake,  has 
won  a  point  with  the  notification 
from  the  manufacturer  that  • 
new  brake  has  been  designed 
and  will  soon  be  installed  in  all 
new  jeeps. 

■ 

Urges  Pulp  Saving 

The  Southside  Virginia  Newt. 
published  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  of 
which  W.  P.  McGuire  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  is  waging  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  preservation  of  forest 
resources.  Advocating  proper 
cutting,  fire-protection  and  re¬ 
planting,  the  paper  devoted  the 
entire  front  page  of  the  second 
section  March  30  to  campaign 
publicity.  Four  thousand  extra 
copies  were  printed  and  mailed 
to  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country.  Also  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Victory  Pulpwood 
Campaign,  the  newspaper  has 
been  commended  for  its  efforts 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  War  Activities  Committee 
of  the  Pulpwood  Consuming  In¬ 
dustries. 

m 

Enters  Radio  Field 

Washincton,  April  25  —  ’The 
Washington  Post  appears  likely 
to  be  the  Capital’s  second  news¬ 
paper  to  enter  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  field,  having  negotiated 
for  the  purchase  of  Station 
WINX,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  WINX  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  is  the  owner.  Sta¬ 
tion  WMAL  is  the  Evening  Star 
station  in  Washington. 

■ 

Midwest  Ad  Men  Meet 

The  Omoha  World-Herald  and 
the  Omaha  Ad  Club  were  hosts 
to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  from  13  midwestern  cities 
recently  during  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  on  post-war  plans.  Thomas 
G.  Devaney,  World-Herald  sid- 
vertising  manager,  spoke.  Topics 
included  discussion  of  the  one- 
stop  veteran’s  office  in  which 
Omaha  is  pioneering. 


Fine  Market 


WIOM  ; 
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<i4^, ...  moisLui.^ 

.  r'  atutfono . 

.^ELIZABETH 

JcLA/tK  .. 


...  AND  A  BARGAIN  IN  ANYBODY'S  ADVERTISING  MONEY 

Across  any  market  counter,  you’ll  find  no  sales  area  with  greater  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  lasting  subility  .  .  .  few  so  happily  positioned  as  to  the  types  of 
industries  that  endure. 

Over  300  of  them  .  .  .  diversihed,  a  large  proportion  nationally  famous  .  .  . 
and  all  have  a  record  of  high-standard  prewar  employment,  earning  power. 
With  little  conversion  necessary  for  peacetime  pursuits,  it  is  only  logical 
to  anticipate  the  same  stabilized  market  picture  in  immediate  post-war  times. 
The  Elizabeth  Market  cannot  be  adW]uately  covered  by  any  outside 
circulation. 

Cli^abetl)  IDailp  Journal 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Special  Representatives:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 
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Basil  Walters 
To  Join  Knight 
Newspapers 

Minneapolis  Exec.  Ed.  to 
Hold  Same  Title  in 
Detroit.  Akron.  Miami 

Basil  L.  Walters,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  will  soon  become  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers — Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald — it  was  announced  this  week 
by  John  S.  Knight,  president. 

Mr.  Walters  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Richmond 
( Ind. )  Palladium  in  1916.  He 
later  was  telegraph  editor  and 
New  York  correspondent  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  then 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

In  1928.  Mr.  Walters  joined  the 
Des  Moines  Tribune  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  has  been  with  the  Cowles 
newspapers  since  that  time.  He 
was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  in  1929  and  managing  editor 
in  1931.  He  later  became  a  di¬ 
rector,  Register  and  Tribune  Co. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Walters  moved  to 
Minneapolis  for  the  Cowles 
Brothers  as  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  which  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  acquired.  In  1941  he  was 
named  to  his  present  position. 


Daily  Has  Four 
M  .E.'s  in  Two  Years 

Because  of  the  impact  of  the 
war  the  Beckley  ( W.  Va.  i  Post- 
Herald,  during  the  past  two 
years,  has  had  four  different 
managing  editors — Ted  G.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  John  E.  Bridge,  Eugene 
L.  Scott,  and  J.  Roy  Fuller,  the 
latter  succeeding  to  the  post  on 
Jan.  28.  The  first  three  are  in 
service. 

The  induction  of  Scott  oc¬ 
curred  just  a  few  days  after  he 
was  assaulted  by  the  chief  of 
police  of  his  town,  who  took 
exception  to  an  editorial  oppos¬ 
ing  his  reappointment  as  chief. 
Fuller  moved  to  the  managing 
editorship  from  the  telegraph 
desk. 

Roy  E.  Elkins,  formerly  of  the 
Hinton  (W.  Va. »  Daily  News, 
succeeded  Fuller  as  telegraph 
editor.  In  the  shifts  occasioned 
by  the  departure  of  Scott,  Emile 
J.  Hodel.  youngest  son  of  Charles 
Hodel,  publisher  of  the  Beckley 
papers,  became  telegraph  editor 
of  the  evening  Raleigh  Register, 
m 

Price  Bros.  Mills 
Report  a  Profit 

Quebec,  April  22 — A  surplus  of 
$5,165,264.30  is  reported  by  Price 
Brothers  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  while  there  was  a  net 
profit  of  $1,658,954.95  on  the 
year’s  operations. 

The  company’s  annual  report 
.shows  that  there  was  a  total 


profit  of  $6,131,018.11,  from 
which  had  to  be  deducted  $2,- 
737,063.16,  made  up  of  $2,060,000 
of  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
properties  and  depletion  of  tim¬ 
ber  limits,  $565,565.09  for  bond 
interest,  and  $111,498.97  for  de¬ 
bentures. 

This  left  a  net  profit  of  $3,392,- 
954.95,  from  which  a  further  de¬ 
duction  of  $1,734,000,  provision 
for  Dominion  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  was  made,  before 
the  net  profit  of  $1,658,954.95  was 
arrived  at. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  set  aside  out  of  profits  as  a 
reserve  for  contingencies,  while 
regular  dividends  of  5V^%  on 
preferred  shares  were  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  report  states 
that,  pending  decision  by  the 
boai^  of  referees  with  respect 
to  standard  profits,  the  tax  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  year  1940  and 
subsequent  years  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

■ 

Catholic  Paper  Hits 
“Pin-Up"  Contests 

“Pin-up  girl”  contests  in  the 
daily  press  were  vigorously  con¬ 
demn^  by  the  Southern  Cross, 
ofiQcial  newspaper  of  the  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Catholic  diocese, 
in  its  lead  editorial  April  14 
flaying  such  a  feature  in  San  Di¬ 
ego’s  month-old  daily,  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Referring  to  the  contest  as 
"cheap  and  suggestive."  the 
Southern  Cross  particularly  crit¬ 


icized  an  expressed  object  of 
the  feature,  that  of  “boostiiii 
servicemen’s  morale.” 

“U.  S.  servicemen  generally  an 
not  prudes,”  the  Southern  Cron 
stat^,  “but  neither  are  they  the 
promiscuous  sexual  maniacs  that 
the  Joiurnal  implies. 

“It  is  supported  by  the  loyal 
and  faithful  love  of  the  sweet¬ 
heart,  wife,  and  mother  waitin* 
patiently — and  CLOTHED  — ^ 
him  at  home.  It  is  consolidated 
by  the  prayers  and  letters  sent 
his  way  by  those  who  love  him. 
It  is  not  sustained  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  implication  that  service 
men  at  home  have  gone  hog- 
wild  for  sex.  and  that  American 
womanhood  has  adopted  promis- 
cuousness  as  a  patriotic  aid  to 
victory.” 

■ 

CP  Editors 
Study  Invasion 

Preparations  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  by  Ontario  news¬ 
papers  immediately  the  news  of 
the  invasion  is  flashed  was  thor 
oughly  discussed  by  regional  edi¬ 
tors  at  a  meeting  held  at  Toronto 
recently. 

Called  by  the  Canadian  Press 
the  editors  first  dealt  with  rou¬ 
tine  problems  caused  by  news¬ 
print  shortage,  delay  in  obtain¬ 
ing  information  spe^ily,  shoR- 
age  of  help  and  other  subjects 
but  most  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  service  possible 
under  the  circumstances  wl< 
being  provided  in  each  region 


The  Select  Charlotte  Market  Is  Among  the  25 
Major  Markets  of  over  A  Million  People 


NO  MUSHROOMING  CITIES,  but  cold,  hard  figures  from  SRD 
and  ABC  show  that  the  Charlotte  Market  is  worthy  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  investment.  This  great  market  got  where  it  is  by  steady,  con¬ 
sistent  growth — mixing  the  right  amount  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  providing  more  people  with  more  income  and  con¬ 
forming  to  the  basic  laws  of  market  growth. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  COVERS  the  able-to-buy  families 
of  this  market  of  over  one  million  people  thoroughly.  Its  circulation 
got  where  it  is  (First  in  the  Carolinas  and  First  in  America  among 
cities  of  comparable  size)  because  The  Observer  publishes  the  kind 
of  newspaper  people  prefer.  Its  phenomenal  growth  in  circulation 
now  in  excess  of  105,000  daily — 115,000  Sunday,  was  attained  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  premiums,  .stunts  or  promotions.  The  Observer  excells 
by  publishing  a  superior  newspaper,  selling  on  merit  alone. 

®l)e  Cfjarlotte  ((^tisrerber 

The  Foremost  ISewspaper  of  the  two  Carolinas 

CHARLOTTE  1,  N.  C. 

*  Current  Circulation  in  excess  of  105,000  Daily — 115,000  Sunday. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley. 


♦F-  'PULATION 

City  Zonm 

City  A  RmtmU 

Trmding  Z^ms 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

442,294 

1,424,818 

Baltimore,  Md.  . 

1,005,551 

1,189,690 

Boston,  Mass. 

1,948,763 

2,890,204 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

629,183 

1,072,214 

Charlottw,  N.  C . 

115,381 

1.002411 

Chicago,  III . 

3,462,828 

4,829,062 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

769,137 

1,155,703 

Clavaland,  Ohio  . 

1,108,335 

1,818,189 

Dallas,  Texas  . 

319,680 

1,026,072 

Oss  Moines,  Iowa  . 

189,169 

1,162,795 

Detroit,  Mich . 

1,872,958 

2,653,192 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

615,072 

1,118,624 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ... 

3,995,919 

4,134,313 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  . . . 

1,995,824 

2.964,215 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Milwaukee,  WIs . 

305,510 

1,190,391 

766,075 

1,299,421 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

538,437 

1,355.380 

Newark,  N.  J . 

950,589 

3.211,139 

New  York  City  . 

8,001,656 

12.214,146 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . 

1,931,344 

3,844,960 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

1,089,345 

2,237,022 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  .  . 

644,161 

1.628.498 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 

1,238,361 

1.557.479 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

331,570 

1,036,808 

Washington,  D.  C.  . 

850,472 

1,023,626 

*  All  figures  taten  from 
Rate  and  Data  Service. 
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sible  by  their  many  instruments  and  other  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  planes.  During  July,  1943,  they  began  advertising 
in  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly,  explaining  their  precision 
products  through  a  created  character.  Captain  Ben  Dix. 

Readership  surveys,  responses,  commendations  from  high 
ranking  military  officers  and  letters  from  leaders  of  the 
aviation  industry  prove  this  advertising  in  Puck  to  be  phe¬ 
nomenally  successful.  In  helping  the  Army  Air  Forces  to 
recruit  youths  17  years  of  age  for  the  Air  Corps  Enlisted 
Reserve,  Captain  Ben  Dix  advertisements  in  Puck  included 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  AAF’s  program  and  a  coupon 
through  which  complete  information  could  be  requested. 
Each  Bendix  advertisement  brought  in  more  than  1,000 
requests  from  17-year-old’s  numbering  about  1,250,000 
in  the  entire  UnitedStajg^Ji^^^^^^^«^^^pix  adver¬ 
tisements  . .  issue 

of Puckx^''\^x.  ^  \ 


Oenerals  are  the  last  people  in  the*  world  you’d  expect  to 
unbend.  Even  a  little. 

A  few  years  back,  if  you’d  dared  ruffle  the  dignity  of  an 
old-school  general  with,  "I’ll  be  seeing  you  in  the  funnies!’’ 
...well,  folks  would  have  said  you  belonged  in  that  little 
house  on  the  hill. 

But  today  that  remark  isn’t  as  silly  as  it  might  sound.  Dig- 
nity-for-dignity’s-sake  has  given  way  to  the  true  dignity  of 
results . . .  and  startled  but  grateful  generals  are  saluting  the 
comics  for  truly  remarkable  results  in  the  war  effort.  Comics 
have  proven  powerful  morale  builders.  "Tillie  theToiler’ii 
alone  has  helped  swell  WAC  enlistments.  No  less  person¬ 
age  than  "Donald  Duck’’  has  aided  the  august  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  explain  and  collect  taxes. 

Pause  to  consider  this  if  you  have  ever  been  tempted  to 
pass  up  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  your  produa,  because  of  a  fancied  lack  of  "dignity.”  In 
Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  your  advertisements  associate  with 
characters  proven  in  achievement  and  popularity. .  ."Tillie 
the  Toiler”. . ."Donald  Duck”. ..the  lovable  "Skippy”. .. 
"Blondie  and  Dagwood”. . .  and  the  rest,  America’s  favorites 
ready  to  add  a  real  punch  to  your  advertising. 

Yes,  Puck  produces  results.  The  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 
had  an  educational  advertising  job  to  do— to  tell  millions 
of  people  about  the  forward  strides  in  aviation  made  pos- 
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Wire  Service 
Staffers  Land 
At  Hollandia 

Press  association  correspond¬ 
ents  landed  this  week  with  Glen- 
eral  MacArthur’s  forces  when 
they  captured  Hollandia  town¬ 
ship  in  Netherland  New  Guinea 
and  pressed  on  toward  the  Hol¬ 
landia  airfield. 

The  Associated  Press  covered 
the  Hollandia  -  Aitape  invasion 
story  with  one  of  the  largest 
teams  any  press  association  has 
ever  concentrated  in  any  action 
in  the  Pacific  area.  The  AP  had 
about  10  correspondents  and 
photographers  in  the  Hollandia 
theater. 

U.P.  and  INS  Represented 

The  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  each  had 
two  men  who  established  news- 
beachheads  on  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Guinea. 

Murlin  Spencer  of  AP  went 
ashore  at  Tanahmerah  Bay  with 
troops  which  drove  inland  for 
Important  airfield  objectives. 
Other  AP  men  who  covered  the 
story  were  Asahel  Bush,  who 
landed  at  Humboldt  Bay;  Spen¬ 
cer  Davis,  who  hit  the  beach  in 
the  Aitape  area;  Fred  Hampson, 
who  covered  the  invasion  from 
the  bridge  of  an  amphibious  at¬ 
tack  force  flagship;  Olen  Cle¬ 
ments  watched  things  from  the 
air;  Charles  H.  McMurtry,  AP 
bureau  chief,  who  together  with 
C.  Yates  McDaniel.  Australian 
chief  of  bureau,  kept  the  copy 
flowing  through  to  censors. 

Other  AP  men  who  aided  in 
the  coverage  were  A1  Dopking 
and  William  L.  Worden,  who 
were  aboard  aircraft  carriers; 
Ernest  King  and  Joseph  Rosen¬ 
thal.  photographers. 

Among  the  other  front-line  re¬ 
porters  who  landed  in  the  Hol¬ 
landia  area  were  Horace  D. 
Quigg,  U.P.  correspondent,  who 
splashed  through  the  surf  at 
Aitape  with  assault  troops,  and 
William  C.  Wilson,  UJ*.  staffer, 
who  went  ashore  after  the  naval 
barrage  lifted  at  Tanahmerah. 

For  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  George  Lait  covered  the 
ground  troop  landing,  Lee  Van 
Atta  filed  dispatches  based  on 
viewing  operations  from  the  air 
and  Frank  Robertson  also  cov¬ 
ered  the  action. 

When  AP  correspondent  Eu¬ 
gene  Bums  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  last  Jan.  9  with  the  U.  S. 
carrier  force  which  participated 
in  the  recent  attack  on  Sumatra, 
he  was  told  he  probably  would 
be  gone  three  weeks. 

l^ree  and  a  half  months  later. 
Burns  turned  up  at  the  AP  office 
at  Southeast  Asia  headquarters 
in  Ceylon.  Without  renuiving 
his  hat,  he  started  writing  stories 
of  the  April  19  Sumatra  raids 
which  he  witnessed  from  an 
American  aircraft  carrier. 

Plans  for  moving  news  of  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Europe  in¬ 
dicate  correspondents’  copy  will 
move  from  beachheads  to  news¬ 
paper  channels  more  directly 
than  ever  before,  the  Office  of 
War  Information  announced  this 
week. 


Working  with  the  Allied  high 
command,  British  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  and  military  censor¬ 
ship  and  communications  offi¬ 
cials,  OWI  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  quick  transmission  of 
news  to  America  from  press  and 
radio  correspondents. 

News  will  pause  only  once  in 
its  transmission  from  the  front, 
where  it  will  be  subjected  to 
military  censorship  in  the  field, 
at  the  point  of  origin.  When  it 
reaches  Great  Britain,  it  will  be 
treated  as  transit  news,  flowing 
through  the  filing  point  in  Eng¬ 
land  without  censorship  delay. 

“Beachhead  copy,  or  any  copy 
outside  Britain,  will  run  through 
without  being  touched  again,’’ 
explained  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  &  States,  now 
domestic  director  of  OWI. 

A  single,  central  filing  office 
will  be  set  up,  probably  in  or 
near  London,  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  OWI  plans.  Here  corre¬ 
spondents  will  find  military  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officers  and  British 
and  American  civilian  informa¬ 
tion  officials. 

The  moment  news  is  flashed 
that  the  invasion  has  begun, 
“unnecessary’’  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  messages  will  be  moved 
off  transmission  circuits  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  the  volume  of  news 
requires.  While  news  is  at  high 
peak  volume,  some  of  the  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  beachheads  will 
be  pooled  for  release  to  all  ac¬ 
credited  news  outlets,  their  dis¬ 
patches  representing  the  com¬ 
bined  Alli^  press. 

More  than  300  correspondents, 
including  over  200  from  U.  S., 
have  been  accredited  to  cover 
the  invasion,  but  many  will  re¬ 
main  in  London  while  others 
go  to  the  front. 

Should  transmission  facilities 
become  too  jammed.  OWI  has  a 
“trump  card”  which  it  declines 
to  reveal  now. 

Jack  Price,  AP  cameraman 
who  covered  the  Pacific  battle 
zones  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  is  now  in  England  to 
cover  the  opening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  front.  Prior  to  going  to 
England,  Rice  saw  action  in  Af¬ 
rica  and  Italy. 

Stanley  Troutman,  Acme-NEA 
photographer  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  b^n  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
area  as  cameraman. 


Odell  Again  Heads 
ANA  Committee 

’The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  its  Newspaper 
Committee  for 
the  current  year. 

The  committee  | 
will  again  be  <  W  ■ 

under  the  chair-  y  w 

manship  of  D.  H. 

Odell,  General  WT  ' 

Motor  Corpora- 

The  other  Jk 

members  ap- 
pointed  besides  jv  '1 

Mr.  Odell  are:  ‘ 


Jesse  O.  Bick-  n  « 
more.  The  Bor- 
den  Company;^ 

F.  S.  Cannan,  Sun  Oil  Company; 
Storrs  Case,  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion;  C.  J.  Coward,  Nash-Kelvi- 
nator  Corporation;  Lowry  H. 
Crites,  General  Mills,  Inc.;  W. 
T.  Eastwood,  Stromberg-Carlson 
Company;  J.  M.  Elliott,  John  F. 
Jelke  Company;  K.  B.  Elliott, 
’The  Studebaker  Corporation; 
Howard  W.  Files,  Pillsbury 
Flour  Mills  Company;  Eben 
Griffiths.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 

Also  Ralph  Harrington,  The 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  L. 
M.  Hickson,  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation;  C.  A.  Hol¬ 
land,  Vick  Chemical  Company; 
Rodney  C.  Hull,  Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit  Company;  Martin  F. 
Maher,  The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company;  Frank  Minehan,  Lev¬ 
er  Brothers  Company;  A.  Wal¬ 
dron  Stone,  General  Baking 
Company;  George  T.  Tilton,  An¬ 
heuser-Busch,  Inc.;  and  Frank 
T.  ’Tucker,  ’The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company. 

■ 

NIAA  in  Industrial 
Ad  Budget  Survey 

A  survey  of  war’s  effect  on 
industrial  advertising  budgets  is 
being  completed  by  the  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  among  its  2,500  members,  as 
well  as  among  3,000  non-mem¬ 
bers.  Explanation  of  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  purpose  is  contained  in  a 
letter  accompanying  the  three- 
page  data  .sheet  on  which  an¬ 
swers  are  to  be  filled  in. 

Data  will  be  collated  to  indi¬ 
cate  how  much  more,  if  any,  in- 


^Q/o6  if!  NEW  NDRK 
I  State 


A  patriotic  market. 
ae  expreeeed  in  War- 

lime  linnneial  (‘iippurl.  is  vrr.T  certain  to 
he  a  rcspoiibive  market  to  national  ad¬ 
vert!  nine. 

Janiestuwii — and  all  Chuutainiiia  Uounty 
— ik  ver.v  proud  indeed  of  a  remarkable 
111^11  of  Victor} -winning  acootnplisb- 
meiit. 


SO.COO  busy,  Production-em¬ 
ployed  people  of  thii  pros¬ 
perous  County  relied  a 
hardsome  total  of  $2?,45i,- 
014  during  the  four  War 
Loan  Drives. 

Chautauqua  County's 
Fourth  War  Loan  quota 
was  $7,2U,000,  an  imposing 
sum  for  the  site  of  the 
area.  Actually,  when  the 
last  counts  were  In,  we 
raised  $11,271,635. 

This  market's  popular  news¬ 
paper,  (Post-Journal)  stim¬ 
ulated  widespread  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  covering  the  entire 
market  so  thoroughly. 

Inquiries  direct  to  No¬ 
tional  Advertising  Dept. 


dustrial  advertisers  as  a  whole 
are  spending  over  normal  yean; 
in  what  division  the  advertising 
budgets  are  being  used;  and 
what  industrial  advertisers  are 
planning  to  do  when  the  war 
onds.  Idea  is  that  such  an  in¬ 
dustry-wide  analysis  will  help 
individual  companies  in  shaping 
their  own  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  completed  survey  is  slated 
for  late  .spring  publication  at  $3 
a  copy. 

■ 

Correction 

In  the  story  regarding  Clap 
ence  Shearn’s  appointment  to  a 
new  post  in  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  (E&P,  April  22,  p.  21)  more 
complete  information  should 
have  been  given  regarding  the 
Washington  Times-Hcrald.  After 
Eleanor  Patterson  leased  the 
Washington  Herald,  a  morning 
and  Sunday  paper,  from  Mr 
Hearst  in  April,  1937,  and  the 
Times,  an  afternoon  paper,  in 
July,  1937,  she  took  up  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  1939.  the  option  for  pur 
chase  which  was  in  the  lease 
The  two  papers  were  combined 
as  an  all-day,  daily  and  Sunday 
paper  on  Feb.  1.  1939,  and  have 
since  been  under  Mrs.  Patter 
son’s  independent  ownership 
Also,  the  ’Times-Herald  should 
have  been  included  in  the  list 
of  non-Hearst  papers  which  take 
the  American  Weekly,  as  should 
have  been  the  Syracuse  ( N.  Y.) 
Herald- American  and  the  Athw- 
ta  ( Ga. )  Journal. 
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MARKET  IN  THE  CAROLINA! 

North  ,in<l  Sotith  Carolina's  If 
imi>ni-tai]t  oities,  with  their  respee 
live  i-elnil  tradinir  areuu,  represent 
over  85",  of  the  potential  marks 
avail. il>l('  to  an  advertiser. 

lius.\  tireensboro  —  its  ABC  CIO 
and  ri-tail  zoiic;-.  ranks  an  eiO 
Und  ill  Population.  Retail  SsJes 
liiiyiiii;  Power. 

11.  tlien-lore.  :tii  advertising  aP 
propriatioii  doi*  not  permit  prs 
motion  in  all  the  markets.  Greens 
iKiro  iiewhpalk'rK  offer  a  haniiso*! 
46 'i  i-overane  of  their  market. 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC 

National  Representatives 
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Maps  for  Man  o’War  Birds 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  save,  the  baby  or  the  ma¬ 
donna?  This  was  one  of  those  controversies  which 
used  to  rock  the  daily  press.  If  forced  to  choose  in 
a  burning  house  between  the  Sistine  Madonna  or  a 
living  child,  which  would  it  be? 

The  Germans  are  trying  to  force  such  a  choice 
on  our  Armies,  and  our  answer  on  which  to  save  is 
“Both.”  Over  in  New  York  the  Frick  Museum,  aided 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  been  turned  into 
a  map-making  shop.  These  maps  mark  in  each  city 
of  the  war  areas  the  exact  location  of  libraries,  muse¬ 
ums,  churches,  monuments  and  historic  edifices;  they 
are  hustled  to  the  battle  fronts,  by  plane  if  need  be, 
some  having  been  down  from  Washington  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  space  of  hours.  “The  maps  have 
all  come,”  replies  a  “monuments  officer,”  “and  are  in 
the  right  hands.  The  information  is  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  form  and  the  whole  post  is  most  enthusiastic 
over  your  performance.  You  have  done  a  superb 
job.” 

“Monuments  officers”  are  men  who  in  civilian 
life  had  been  experienced  in  art  and  archaeology 
and  who,  in  the  Army,  work  with  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  the  protection  of 
cultural  treasures  in  war  areas.  As  an  Army  invades 
their  watchword  is  “Throw  a  guard  around  it!” 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  if  a  library  or 
museum  is  well  guarded,  our  troops  are  thereby  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  charge  of  having  looted  or  destroyed. 
In  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  where  historic  treas¬ 
ures  are  thick  as  blueberries,  this  procedure  has 
saved  edifices  and  articles  of  incalculable  value. 

On,  meanwhile,  goes  the  map-making,  165  maps 
of  Italian  cities  and  towns,  40  of  the  55  maps  of 
Greek  sites  have  been  finished,  all  of  the  Albanian, 
Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  maps,  and  80  of  the  150 
planned  for  France.  The  mapping  of  Holland  and 
Denmark  is  complete  and  that  of  Belgium,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Austria  and  Hungary  well  on  its  way. 

The  Caliph  Omar  won  a  dubious  immortality 
when  his  troops  burned  the  ancient  library  of  Alex¬ 


andria;  the  Fourth  Crusade,  a  “holy  war,”  is  re¬ 
membered  today  because  it  involved  the  destruction 
of  the  art  treasures  of  Constantinople;  and  only  sev¬ 
enteen  years  ago  the  north  colonnade  of  the  Parth¬ 
enon  at  Athens  was  being  patiently  reconstructed 
with  infinite  pains  of  archaeological  scholarship  be¬ 
cause  the  Turks  in  1687  used  it  as  a  powdor  maga¬ 
zine  into  which  the  besieging  Venetians  lobbed 
shells.  Until  that  explosion  the  Parthenon  had  come 
down  from  the  fifth  centiury  B.  C.  a  relatively  per¬ 
fect  building. 

Wars  are  forgotten.  But  the  injuries  inflicted 
during  wars  on  the  common  cultural  heritage  of 
mankind  are  remembered  with  resentment  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Italy  is  still  one  vast  museum-piece;  so  is 
Greece,  and  so  is  much  of  France  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  mechanized  warfare  of  today  can  destroy 
with  high  explosive — when  used  indiscriminately 
without  detailed  knowledge  of  targets — more  in  fif¬ 
teen  hours  than  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Goths  and 
Vandals  could  have  destroyed  in  as  many  years,  and 
we  do  well  to  avoid  inflicting  on  ourselves  the  black 
eye  of  having  obliterated  man’s  cultural  landmarks, 
a  black  eye  for  which  Time  is  neither  a  poultice  nor 
a  cosmetic — as  the  Germans  have  learned  to  their 
rue  from  having  twice  burned  the  Library  of  Lou¬ 
vain  and  having  shelled  Rheims  Cathedral  in  the 
previous  war. 

No  single  generation  is  owner  of  the  Acropolis, 
or  of  Rome,  or  of  Beethoven’s  9th  Symphony.  We 
receive  such  heirlooms  of  the  ages  from  the  past  as 
trustees  for  posterity,  being  permitted  to  enrich  and 
ennoble  our  own  lives  by  that  temporary  tenure. 
The  Germans  are  straining  their  utmost  to  force  us, 
as  someone  has  well  said,  into  exploding  in  our  own 
faces  this  booby-trap  of  cultural  destruction.  So 
these  maps  for  our  conquering  Myrmidons,  maps  of 
monuments  and  museums,  of  churches  and  libraries 
are  symbols  of  what  is  at  stake  as  the  war  goes  on: 
shall  we  have  a  civilization  to  transmit  to  posterity, 
or  shall  we  allow  it  to  be  obliterated  in  a  war  by 
which  it  was  to  have  been  saved? 


Reprint  of  the  **UI^CLE  DUDLEY**  Editorial  from  March  28,  1944.  Editions  of 

The  Boston  Globe 
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Marcia  Winn  Goes 
Behind  Chaplin  Trial 


PRESS  AGENTS  may  have  a 

place  in  Journalism,  but  not 
behind  working  press  lines  at 
important  court 
trials.  Their  o 
generaus  wining  ]Li 
and  dining  of  ~ 
newspaper  re¬ 
porters  ought 
never  to  influ- 
ence  public 
opinion  as  some¬ 
times  it  does. 

This  was  the 
opinion  ex- 
pressed  by  Mar- 
cia  Winn,  ace  re- 
porter  of  the  Marcia  mna 
Chicago  Tribune, 
after  a  hectic  two  weeks  in  Los 
Angeles,  covering  the  Chaplin 
trial. 

Miss  Winn  referred  directly 
to  “a  controversy,  rare  in  jour- 
nali.sm”  which  arose  in  the  Chap¬ 
lin  trial  over  the  rights  of  a 
motion  picture  press  agent,  in 
the  press  box  and  press  rooms. 

“Only  our  Chicago  reporters 
and  the  Associated  Press  men 
and  one  novelist,  writing  side- 
stories.  remained  aloof  from  his 
largesse,”  said  Miss  Winn,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Casey  Shawhan.  a  former 
Los  Angeles  reporter,  lately  of 
the  20th  Century-Fox  studios, 
on  leave  of  absence,  to  “assist 
the  press”  at  the  trial. 


“I  thought  it  quite  unethical — 
his  daily  free  luncheons  and 
elaborate  dinners  and  entertain¬ 
ments  for  the  press,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “But,  of  course,  I 
might  be  wrong  about  it.” 

Miss  Winn's  impressions  of 
the  world’s  outstanding  court 
battle  of  the  year  are  graphic 
and  interesting.  Her  readers 
likewise  got  a  dramatic  picture, 
from  her  front-page  stories  with 
banner  headlines,  which  the 
Tribune  featured  every  trial-day. 

Her  work  was  doubly  com¬ 
mendable  from  the  fact  that 
she  never  missed  turning  out 
her  daily  editorial  page  column. 
“Front  Views  and  Profiles.” 

The  difference  in  time  compli¬ 
cated  the  handling  of  wired  new.s 
for  eastern  newspapers.  Miss 
Winn’s  dexterity  as  a  shorthand 
artist  enabled  her  to  handle  the 
difiOmilt  question  and  answer  se¬ 
quences  with  sustained  interest, 
interspersing  her  own  back¬ 
ground,  color  and  interpretive 
material,  as  she  wrote  her  story. 

J.  L.  Maloney.  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor,  made  this  comment 
on  the  assignment  that  many 
thought  a  heavy  one  for  the 
slight,  110-pound  reporter:  “Miss 
Winn  has  come  up  the  hard  way 
and  knows  the  reporting  game 
in  all  its  phases.  She  has  al¬ 
ways  worked  hard  and  trained 


faithfully.  I  think  the  Chaplin 
.stories  are  about  the  best  things 
she  has  ever  done  for  us.” 

When  Editor  &  Publisher 
asked  Miss  Winn  to  relate  the 
reportorial  conditions  at  the 
Chaplin  trial,  she  mentioned: 

1.  The  rivalry  between  Chaplin’s 
attorney,  Jerry  Geisler,  and  the 
U.  S.  attorney,  C.  H.  Carr,  for 
press  notices  and  space. 

2.  The  absorbed  attention  given 
the  hearings  by  the  U.  S.  Senator 
who  had  come  West  to  investi¬ 
gate  structural  defects  in  the 
Liberty  ships. 

3.  The  court’s  ruling  against 
photographs  during  sessions,  thus 
requiring  every  photo  to  be 
posed.  Chaplin  ordinarily  draws 
his  doodles  with  his  left  hand, 
but  when  asked  to  pose,  it  was 
with  right  hand  holding  pencil. 

4.  The  two  war  correspondents, 
just  returned  from  fighting 
fronts;  United  Press's  Bob  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  scooped  everybody  by 
using  a  hearing  aid  for  Joan 
Barry’s  whispered  testimony, 
and  Lot  Angeles  Times’  Tom 
Treanor,  who  relaxed  from  Cas- 
sino’s  terrors  by  watching  this 
domestic  melee. 

5.  The  glamorous  Hedda  Hop¬ 
per,  whose  syndicated  Holly¬ 
wood  column  had  first  revealed 
the  Barry  story,  and  laid  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  Chaplin  trials. 

6.  The  rivalry  of  local  papers 
for  “scoops”  outside  court. 

7.  The  long  debate  over  print¬ 
ing  the  testimony  phrases,  “sex¬ 
ual  intercourse.”  which  finally 
simmered  down  to  “acts  of  inti¬ 
macy.” 


8.  Unending  photography  and 
posing  and  autograph  hunting. 

9.  The  French  playwright  who 
studied  "the  love  pattern.” 

10.  The  British  reporter  who 
was  interested  only  in  the  legal 
procedure,  and  took  no  notei 
on  the  principals’  testimony. 

11.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  cone 
spondent  who  wrote  Chaplin 
“up”  for  British  papers  with  an 
adoring  public,  and  “down”  for 
his  Australian  press  which  feh 
differently. 

12.  The  AP  reporter  who  "cov¬ 
ered  everything  superbly”  with 
a  new  lead  almost  every  half 
hour. 

13.  Joan,  and  her  FBI  body¬ 
guard  of  huskies. 

14.  Charlie,  playing  the  tragic, 
serious  part  in  public,  for  the 
first  time;  sartorially  perfect 
every  day. 

15.  Margaret  Buell  Wilder, 
novelist-reporter  for  Hearst,  be¬ 
ing  told  by  a  badgered  witnea 
afterward,  that  her  reportorial 
duty  was  “to  elucidate  and  not 
obfuscate.” 

16.  Eddie  Doherty  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  reminiscing  of  some 
300  trials  he  had  covered. 

17.  The  lady  reporter,  hastily 
summoned  from  a  Reno  divorce 
residence,  where  she  had  already 
“got  in  three  weeks,”  became 
her  managing  editor  said  “Your 
divorce  can  wait.  Chaplin’s  trial 
can’t.” 

18.  AND,  of  coiu-se,  the  jolly 
and  generous  press  agent,  whose 
free  daily  luncheons  and  elabo¬ 
rate  dinners  and  unlimited  liquor 
stocks  “seemed  to  have  a  sofen- 
ing  effect”  upon  all  criticism. 


THE  emeus  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 

WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages,  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Laundiing  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  organizadon 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  sdways  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Buder,  general  press 
representadve;  Hal  Olver,  story  num;  Allea  Lester  and  Bemie  Head— have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  they’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  the  country’s  dty  rooms  who  understand. 

These  circus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  condidons  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  insdtudon  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  faaors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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Reader  Respect  and  Reader  Confidence 

Makes  for  Advertising  Responsiveness 


In  the  relaxation  of  their  homes,  over  80,000  families  —  leisurely,  thought¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  —  read  about  themselves,  their  community  and  the  world  at 
large  os  it  comes  to  them  each  evening  in  their  favorite  newspaper  —  The  Register 

The  Register  is  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  New  Haveners.  It 
serves  and  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  practically  all  the  families  in  its 
trading  area. 

The  Register  offers  you,  at  low  cost,  the  services  of  this  welcome  "salesman" 
who  interests  and  satisfies  the  best  and  best-buying  people  in  "Register  City"  * 

*  Write  ft>r  tl»e  l»rochure 
•  It'pU'iinv  thiM  market 

Advertising  Registers  Results  When  PLiced  In 


Represented  by— THF  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY— New  York.  Boston.  Chicaxo.  Detroit 
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of  the  other  services  people  SponSOred  Ads  Do 
were  a  bit  suspicious  that  the 
Navy  was  attempting  to  take  Hgrniihng  Job 
over  the  whole  show.  The  civil¬ 
ian  representatives  were  dubious 
that  the  service  correspondents 
intended  to  enter  competition 
with  a  free  press.” 

“But  now  the  idea  is  accepted 
too  heartily  by  all  concerned  that 
you  couldn't  keep  ’em  out  with 
a  guard  at  the  gate.” 

The  armed  forces  discovered 
their  copy  was  treated  impartial¬ 
ly.  No  preference  was  shown  a 
Navy  story. 

The  worth  of  the  story  was  the 
yardstick. 

Work  for  Correspondents 
The  civilians  found  that  the 
services  were  not  interested  in 
propagandizing,  nor  in  compet¬ 
ing.  Their  interest  was  com¬ 
mand.  factual  reporting  trans¬ 
mitted  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  persons  most  concerned — 
the  people  of  America. 

There  have  been  two  recent 
examples  of  this  service  unity 
and  spirit  of  cooperation. 

One  was  during  the  recent  air 
offensive  against  Rabaul.  which 
resulted  in  that  once-mighty  Jap 
base  being  neutralized  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  sea  and  air  base. 

Navy  squadrons,  fighter  and 
correspondents  were  quartered,  light  bomber,  were  playing  a 
transported  where  they  wanted  vital  part  in  that  offensive  which 
to  go,  and  put  in  contact  with  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  790 
news  in  the  area.  But  he  did  Japs  planes  in  the  air,  from  De- 
more  than  that,  in  the  interests  cember  17  to  February  19. 
of  complete  coverage.  Civilian  correspondents  simply 

Aware  that  the  supply  of  civil-  were  unable  to  be  on  the  spot, 
ian  correspondents  was  too  lim-  Navy  borrowed  three 

ited  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  Marine  combat  correspondents 
vast  sea.  island  and  air  front  o"  »  volunteer  basis.  These 
in  this  area,  he  enlisted  the  aid  turned  over  to  the  civilian 

of  the  public  relations  sections  correspondents  their  entire  out- 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  stories,  and  the  civilians. 

American  armed  service,  and  our  turn,  took  what  they  needed 
New  Zealand  allies.  to  amplify  communiques. 

nv  Before  his  enlistment,  Lieut. 

O’Callaghan  worked  at  various 

fr Evening  Dispatch,  and  the  New 
fll^n?  York  City  News  Association. 

scIS^  L^spaper  min  ’  ®  =  Manhattan  College  gradu- 

To  further  speed  the  war  story  ^IVordh^m 
Ka/*ir  FordhaiTi. 


Navy  PR  Man 
Aids  Writers 
At  War  Front 


In  rebuttal  to  claims  ot  tlio.-o  Journal-Register  was  besieged 
who  maintain  compulsion  i.s  nec-  requests  to  assist  tlwm 

essarj'  to  till  quotas  in  those  drives  for  WACs  and 

branches  of  the  military  service  Cadets.  The  Journal-Regis 

involving  women,  the  .Spriiiq  came  through  for  the  Annv 

field  (Ill.t  Slate  Journal-Rcf/is-  (gg  All  this  started  in  August 
ter  submits  an  example  of  volun-  1943 

teer  recruiting  success  covering  ‘  gjx  months  later,  these  news 
a  six-monUi  period  in  which  papers  find  in  helping  the  Navy 
the.se  newspaners  tigured  promi  Armv  with  enlistments  of 

nently.  WAVES.  WACS,  Naval  Air  Ca 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  dets  and  Army  Air  Cadets,  they 
war  the  news  columns  of  these  have  also  helped  themselves  to 
newspapers  have  been  open  to  97.240  lines  of  locally  sponsored 
all  things  that  would  aid  in  re-  recruiting  advertising.  And,  bd- 
cruitment  of  men  and  women  ter  still,  more  new  schedules 
for  the  armed  forces.  But  it  have  been  p-epared  and  sold 
took  a  naval  lieutenant  to  point  The  Journal-Register  believes 
out  that  something  more  than  this  establishes  a  record  for 
news  items  was  necessary  to  get  newspapers  on  recruiting  adver 
the  job  done.  To  Lieutenant  tising.  Both  Army  and  Nsvy 
R.  W.  Price.  USNR,  office  of  hint  that  recruiting  records  also 
Naval  Officer  Procurement.  St.  have  been  established  in  Spring- 
Louis,  goes  the  credit  for  selling  field, 
the  Journal-Register  display  ad-  ■ 

vertising  manager,  ^rge  L.  SvraCXXSe  U.  Aiding 
Pehlman,  on  tne  idea  that  volun-  ^ 

teer  enlistments  was  something  SolulOIS  With  NgwS 
to  be  sold  to  ...e  public  like  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  2V- 
breakf^t  foods  through  display  por  use  in  the  Army’s  orienta- 
advertising.  tion  program  in  the  China- 

The  Journal- Register  prepared  Burma-India  theater  information 
an  elaborate  advertising  cam-  concerning  the  war  is  being  se- 
paign  to  be  sponsored  by  mer  lected  from  the  American  press 
chants  and  industry  for  Lt.  by  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Price’s  special  drive  in  Spring-  Journalism  at  Syreause  Univw- 
field  to  recruit  WAVES.  One  sity.  Columns,  cartoons,  and 
advertising  man,  with  assistance  maps  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
of  the  art  department,  prepared  informational  articles  are  being 
and  sold  14  full  pages,  some  of  air-mailed  daily  to  Capt.  Gilbert 
them  in  two  colors,  in  the  initial  E.  Clark,  theater  orientation  of- 
campaign.  For  Lt.  Price  and  deer  at  Asiatic  headquarters. 


PANAGRA 


Dailies'  War  Records 
Praised  by  Official 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American  have  the 
best  war  records  of  city  service¬ 
men  and  servicewomen  being 
kept  by  newspapers  of  the  state 
that  he  has  inspected  to  date. 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Murphy,  director 
of  the  Connecticut  State  War 
Record  Department,  said  last 
week. 

“They  are  the  most  complete 
and  most  excellent  newspaper 
records  I  have  seen,”  Dr.  Mur¬ 
phy  asserted.  He  also  explained 
that  the  files  being  maintained 
by  the  papers  will  be  “very  help¬ 
ful”  in  compiling  the  records  of 
war  careers  of  Waterbury  and 
western  Connecticut  men  for  the 
state  record  department  after  the 
war. 

The  newspapers’  files,  being 
augumented  from  day  to  day  in 
the  “morgue,”  were  originated 
by  Capt.  William  J.  Slator,  for¬ 
mer  military  news  reporter  of 
the  Republican,  who  is  now  his¬ 
torical  officer  at  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground.  Maryland. 


In  itt  tixtamth  year  of  sorvico,  this 
vital  air  notwork/  with  anociatod  car¬ 
riers,  continwos  its  importont  work  of 
making  good  neighbors  close  neighbors. 

PAN  AMfftfCAN-GRACf  AIRWAYS 

CMtrSlf*  SUIIDING,  Htw  rOMK 


ore  a  dime  a  dozen  today  ..  . 

but  what  about  TOMORROW? 


rpll  AT  'S  wliiit  tlir  a«l\t‘rliM‘r  {>laniiin^  fur  today  and  tomorrow  wantt* 

^  !<•  know,  iind  that's  what  nr  wiint  to  know. 

Y<»n  s<M‘.  wr'ro  snrli  a  Itoom  town  tliat  we  could  make  a  terrific  noise  in  this 
space  telling  you  about  7.1%  increase  in  employment.  100%  increase  in  pay- 
i-fdls,  .i.l.OOO  ^ain  in  population,  our  arrival  in  the  hillioii>dollar  imlustrial  mar- 
k«-t  <‘lass.  «*tc..  Bl  T  .  .  . 

We're  n<»t  satisfie«l  just  to  make  the  advertiser  happy  with  the  enormously 
prosperous  aspei-ts  of  this  lra«lin<:  area  rttDAV. 

W  hat  w«*  iirc  int«*re'.|«-d  in.  and  w  hat  wc  know  von  are  intereste<l  in,  is  Vi  HAT 
OF  THK  LOnSMI.U:  AKKA  TOMOBBOV  .  .  AFTEB  THE  WAB  BOOM  IS 

OVEB? 


W  <■  ha\<'  -)-t  up  uiic  of  thf  mo't  uiiiiMiai  a^mrirs  in 
liw  cuiinlry.  llie  Luui-'vilU*  Art-u  D<‘vcltipni('iit  Associa¬ 
tion.  ^tiu'vc  rcail  aliont  it  in  the  ma;;a/.iiics.  the  .New 
^Ork  rimes.  Wall  Mre<  t  Journal,  Heathers  Digest.  It 
is  hnsv  MAKI.Nti  the  l.otii«\ille  of  liuiiorros. 


the  point  is,  this  was  a  snunil  trading  area,  up  in  the  front 
ranks  of  th«‘  eoiiiitrv’s  healthy  leaders.  IJKFOItK  the  war.  !t's 
going  t»>  he  heller  than  «‘ver  for  y«uir  a«lverlising  AFTEU  the  war. 
All  <kf  our  normal  husiness  diversification  will  still  Ite  here,  plus 
the  new,  |irivalely  owned  plants  which  will  keep  hooniing  after 
the  war.  such  as  Mulional  Carbide,  now  eonsuiiiing  hy  itself  as 
much  eleclricitt  as  the  whole  citv  of  l.ouis>illc  used  in  19.H9! 


Louisville  Times 

“Ask  ns  or  the  Branham  Man^' 
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NNPA  Stresses 
Cooperation 

continued  from  page  23 


Edward  L.  Bernays.  In  less  than 
2%  of  the  representative  news¬ 
papers  he  had  sampled  was  there, 
he  said,  a  lack  of  such  a  public 
relations  policy. 

A  check,  however,  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Fortune  survey  of 
1939  revealed  the  truth  now  of 
the  trends  then  towards  public 
preference  of  radio  and  reliance 
on  radio  news.  He  quoted  from 
the  results  that  40%  of  the 
nation  gets  its  news  without 
newspapers,  and  25%  relies 
chiefly  on  the  radio  for  news, 
those  feeling  radio  brings  news 
more  quickly  total  83% .  and 
39%  feel  the  radio  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  as  compared  with  38.3% 
approving  newspapers.  He  quot¬ 
ed  also; 

While  49%  believe  Ihe  radio  is 


“What  newspaper  promotion 
men  need  most  and  first  of  all 
is  to  hire  a  better  grade  of  pub¬ 
lisher,”  declared  Carl  Byoir  of 
Carl  Byoir  Associates,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  in  a  talk  on  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  following 
the  clinic  on  that  subject. 

All  that  a  newspaper  means  to 
its  readers,  he  explained,  stems 
back  to  what  it  stands  for. 
“Free  speech,”  he  said,  “belongs 
to  the  people  not  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  is  just  an  agent  to  tell  truths 
to  a  great  many  people.  When 
YOU  try’  to  build  public  relations 
you  are  building  on  the  sands  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  publisher  who 
stands  for  this  principle.” 
Therefore  the  public  relations 
man  should  sit  down  with  the 
publisher  and  decide  what  their 
newspaper  believes  in.  and  both 
be  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  man* 
ager  of  the  Rockford  ( Ill. )  News¬ 
papers.  urged  all  members  to 


New  NNPA  officers 
from  left  to  right: 
Russell  L.  Sim- 
m  o  n  s  .  Cleveland 
Press,  elected  new 
president  Wednes¬ 
day;  lohn  Morston, 
Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Trib- 
u  n  e  ,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Pierre 
Mortineau.  M  e  m  - 
phis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  Appeal, 
treasurer. 


free  from  prejudice,  only  17% 
think  the  same  of  new.spapers. 
However,  79.3%  feel  the  news¬ 
paper  offers  more  full  news. 

Radio  is  the  preferred  source 
of  news  interpretation,  39.3% 
choosing  radio  commentators, 
25.9%  newspaper  editorials  and 
10.7%  newspaper  columnists. 
Only  45.1%  believe  a  newspaper 
is  usually  accurate.  Those  dis¬ 
trusting  press  fairness  are  45.9% 
on  politics,  31.4%  on  labor,  25.9% 
on  business.  20.1%  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  15.5%  on  religion  and  ra¬ 
cial  problems. 

These  figures,  Bernays  de¬ 
clared,  show  lack  of  faith  by 
readers  in  the  creeds  the  news¬ 
papers  profess. 

“If  the  newspaper  effectively 
serves  the  public  as  a  news  pur¬ 
veyor  and  a  social  instrument, 
we  do  not  need  to  be  concerned 
with  the  newspaper  as  a  private 
enterprise,”  he  emphasized. 

“Circulation  and  advertising 
will  follow  if  the  newspaper  is 
integrated  with  the  public  and 
the  public  with  the  newspaper 
.  .  democracy  needs  a  free  and 
independent  press  which  pur¬ 
veys  accurate  complete  news, 
and  is  also  a  social  instrument  of 
leadership  for  constructive  im¬ 
provement. 

“Newspapers  may  have  much 
advertising  and  circulation 
brought  about  by  many  different 
causes  today,  but  if  they  do  not 
act  on  this  basic  consideration 
they  will  not  be  able,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  maintain  their  status  and 
privileges  in  our  society.” 

Their  public  service,  he  added, 
should  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  just  as  the  radio  has  glamor¬ 
ized  itself. 


omit  no  opportunity  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  as  the  most  efficient  me¬ 
dium  for  advertising. 

Abandonment  of  cutthroat  tac¬ 
tics  among  newspapers  and  such 
cooperation  as  use  of  the  same 
slogan  in  all  promotion  copy  by 
all  newspapers  would  do  much, 
he  said,  to  restore  the  prestige  of 
newspaper  advertising, 
ii  At  the  morning  sessions  Tues¬ 
day,  C.  E.  Hooper  described  the 
methods  of  obtaining  Hooperat- 
ings.  suggesting  that  future  ac¬ 
quirement  by  the  newspapers  of 
FM  licenses  would  make  more 
competition  for  a  limited  listen¬ 
ing  power  and  lower  the  ratings 
of  individual  programs. 

The  Washington  Post’s  huge 
and  unusually  effective  promo¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  war  show  of 
the  sale  of  war  bonds  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  promotion  man¬ 
agers  through  the  medium  of  a 
colored  motion  picture,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Eugene  Meyer,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Post. 
Robert  H.  Svensson  showed  some 
trailers  used  to  advertise  the 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post 
show^  the  NNPA  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  school  boys  which  had 
reduced  the  Post’s  carrier  boy 
problem  from  200  to  59. 

The  new  president  established 
two  new  committees:  a  public 
relations  committee  to  consult 
with  other  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  with  W.  Murray  Metten. 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and 
Journal-Every-Evening  as  chair¬ 
man;  and  a  post-war  plans  com¬ 
mittee.  with  Court  Conlee,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  chairman. 


Around  the  visual  exhibits  table  at  the  NNPA  Convention  are,  Ist 
to  right:  Lee  Tracy,  New  York  Mirror,  who  was  in  charge  oi  disploys; 
Bob  Svensson,  Los  Angeles  Times;  H.  Lyman  Armes,  Boston  Post 
newly  elected  NNPA  director,  and  Ramon  S.  Cram,  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch,  retiring  president. 


Other  main  committee  chair¬ 
men  appointed  by  Russell  Sim¬ 
mons  were:  Pierre  Martineau, 
promotion  service  committee; 
John  Marston,  membership;  Miss 
Elsa  Lang,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  publicity;  Raoul  Blum¬ 
berg,  statistical;  Lee  Tracy,  New 


York  Mirror,  employment  ser¬ 
vice.  and  John  Stafford.  Rode- 
ford  Star  and  Register-Republic 
legislative.  William  Eager,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  nominated  from  the 
floor,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  new  nominating  com¬ 
mittee. 


\  9422  interviews  reveal  that . 


-^#5;  ■ 


the  New  York 

POST 
COVERS 

22.8^^  KEY 
SHOPPERS 

ccrcsntrated  in  the  5  boroughs 

A  survey  just  completed  by  Fact  Finders  Associates  logic¬ 
ally  places  the  emphasis  ON  PURCHASERS.  9,422  shop¬ 
pers  were  interviewed  at  thirteen  leading  department 
stores — One  of  the  facts  that  emerged  was  that  the  New 
York  Post  delivered  22.8%  of  the  Key  Shoppers  living 
within  the  5  boroughs  who  read  the  evening  newspapers. 

Concentrate  your  sales  efforts 
where  shoppers  ore  preponderant 


New  Yoirlk  Post 


Get  Your  Free 
Copy  of  Fact 
Finders  Survey 

for  fh«  full  study  of 

fh.  N.W  York  mar-  75  yygjj  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 

MARY  MeCLUNS,  Advartliing  OIroefor  e  ED  KENNELLY,  Nafl.  Advarfiiing  Mgr. 
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Herald  has  exceeded  all  other  Washington 
newspapers  in  net  pa  id  circulation 
despite  the  highest  price  to  subscribers 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 

The  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER  •  Washington,  D.  C. 
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General  Mills' 
Newspaper  Ads 
Reader  Getters 

E^rly  this  month  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  national  advertisers,  along 
with  Knox  Reeves  Advertising 
Agency  (Minneapolis),  took  the 
wraps  off  its  already  legendary 
Wheatles  cartoon  campaign  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  two  to  four 
days  a  week  in  nearly  200  news¬ 
papers  from  East  to  West. 

During  the  last  10  years  radio 
has  maintained  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  Wheaties  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation.  This  has  included 
the  unusual  Wheaties-baseball 
tie-ups.  However,  General  Mills 
began  experiments  four  or  five 
years  ago  that  were  geared  to 
possible  expansion  into  other 
fields  for  this  product,  including 
greater  use  of  newspaper  ads. 

Detennine  New  Angle 

At  that  time  the  milling  con¬ 
cern,  decided  that  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  advertising  was  fast  becom¬ 
ing  too  similar  in  claims,  format, 
and  copy  to  be  effective.  If  this 
trend  continued,  it  was  felt,  the 
results  could  only  be  an  in- 
creased  mis-identification  of 
brands  and  fewer  sales  from  the 
advertising  dollar. 

An  obvious  remedy  was  unique 
advertising  vehicles,  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  its  chief 
competitors,  provided  such  vehi¬ 
cles  could  provide  maximum 
consumer  attention. 

A  second  change  must  also  be 
made.  General  Mills  advertising 
chiefs  believed,  if  printed  word 
campaigns  were  to  succeed  for 
its  many  products;  namely,  a 
high  degree  of  insertion  fre¬ 
quency  had  to  be  maintained, 
perhaps  as  high  as  four  or  five 
times  a  week  as  in  the  case  of 
daytime  radio. 

■Thus  it  was  the  objective  of 
the  client  and  agency  to  develop 
a  vehicle  not  only  distinctive  to 
its  particular  field  and  adaptable 
to  high  frequency  insertions,  but 
also  one  possessing  a  high  read¬ 
ership  potential. 

General  Mills  bought  newspa¬ 
per  space  in  1942  and  used  it  for 
small  42-line  Wheaties  ads  which 
featured  trick  headlines  and 
souped-up  copy.  These  ran  first 
in  New  Orleans  on  an  everyday 
basis  and  later  spread  to  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  a  few  other  ex¬ 
perimental  markets.  This  cam¬ 
paign  progressed  steadily  until 
April,  1942,  when,  without  no¬ 
tice,  Wheaties  advertising  was 
changed  to  cartoon  copy  in  the 
Chicago  market  and  later  in 
Louisville,  Houston,  St.  Louis, 
and  Great  Falls. 

It  was  an  unusual  technique, 
for  the  product  was  integrated 
into  the  cartoon  and  not  just 
obviously  “lugged”  in  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  cartoon  ad¬ 
vertising  of  previous  years.  An 
innovation,  too,  was  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  solid  paragraph  of  sell¬ 
ing  copy  immediately  below  the 
gagline. 

The  format  closely  followed 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  that  “na¬ 
tional  advertisers  would  very 
probably  profit  from  a  closer 
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study  of  successful  editorial  tech¬ 
niques.” 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  campaign  came  the  first  signs 
that  the  small  Wheaties  cartoon 
was  a  giant  of  readership-gather¬ 
ing  power.  ’The  cartoon,  analyzed 
along  with  other  ads  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  Continuing 
Studies,  was  among  the  top  few 
in  the  Waukegan  study  and  took 
first  place  in  a  Roanoke  newspa¬ 
per  among  both  men  and  women 
readers  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  peak  came  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  survey,  Nov.  3,  1943, 
when  a  Wheaties  cartoon  re¬ 
ceived  an  observation  rating  of 
44%  men,  53%  women,  and 
copped  the  all-time  high  index 
rating  in  Continuing  Study  his¬ 
tory.  ’This  130-line  cartoon  got 
more  readers  than  11  front  page 
news  stories.  In  every  study 
since,  the  Wheaties  ad  has  topped 
the  Index. 

B.  H.  Grant  &  Associates,  a 
New  York  research  organization, 
confirmed  the  findings  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  studies  by  showing  a  read¬ 
ership  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of 
over  50%  for  women.  In  De¬ 
troit  the  cartoon  attracted  nearly 
50%  of  both  men  and  women. 

Early  this  year,  as  a  result  of 
being  one  of  the  most  successful 
campaigns  in  newspaper  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  readers 
per  dollar,  the  cartoons  were 
moved  into  nearly  200  newspa¬ 
pers  ranging  in  size  from  the 
New  York  News  to  the  Goose 
Creek  (Tex.)  Sun. 

To  help  the  individual  grocer 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  his 
ads.  General  Mills  this  year  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  food  ad  readership  by  the 
insertion  of  a  Wheaties  cartoon 
somewhere  in  the  ad. 

Split  run  tests  were  made  in 
Chicago,  Providence,  Albany, 
and  Hartford,  and  in  every  case, 
the  split  containing  the  Wheaties 
cartoon  substantially  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  grocer’s  ad, 
in  many  cases  over  20%. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  is  oilering  retailers 
across  the  country  a  free  cartoon 
service,  and  the  response  has  al¬ 
ready  been  unusually  good. 


War  Prisoners  Get 
Journalism  Studies 

A  general  course  in  journal¬ 
ism  compiled  by  four  faculty 
members  headed  by  Dean  Frank 
Luther  Mott  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
is  being  sent  to  American  war 
prisoners  by  the  War  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Division  of  the  YMCA  at 
New  York  City. 

The  course  consists  of  16  les¬ 
sons  collected  in  syllabus  form 
in  which  the  basic  facts  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are  explained  together 
with  assignments  and  directions 
for  working  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  set  forth. 

Due  to  wartime  restrictions 
the  syllabus  is  necessarily  con¬ 
densed  but  instructions  are  given 
so  that  the  prisoners  may  en¬ 
large  upon  the  actual  lessons  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

Associated  with  Dean  Mott  in 
the  project  are  Professors  Eu¬ 
gene  W.  Sharp,  Robert  M.  Neal, 
and  Frances  Grinstead. 


Blueprint  for  the 
Postwar 
Food  Business 

In  any  postwar  planning  for  the  food  business, 
one  fact  is  clear.  In  peacetime  as  in  wartime  the 
public  will  best  be  served  by  efficient  merchandising, 
storekeeping,  and  sales  promotion.  For  it  is  through 
such  efficient  methods  of  distribution  that  the  house¬ 
wife  gets  the  utmost  food  values  for  her  money. 

That  is  why  the  progressive  principles  followed 
by  A  &  P  are  of  paramount  importance  to  every 
publisher  and  editor  thinking  about  the  future  of 
his  community. 

Perhaps  you’ve  never  thought  of  it  this  way,  but 
your  local  A  &  P  store  has  behind  it  the  nation’s 
most  efficient  food-gathering  and  food-distributing 
organization.  These  nationwide  facilities  enable  the 
families  of  your  community  to  enjoy  more  food  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  in  these  war  days. 
These  facilities  are  contributing  to  the  effectiveness 
of  food-rationing,  price-control,  and  other  wartime 
food  measures. 

The  food  business  of  tomorrow  will  benefit  by 
the  food-handling  and  food-selling  advancements 
that  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are  developing 
today.  Among  these  A  &  P  methods  is  the  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  progres.sive  food  retailing. 

Out  of  the  streamlined  methods  that  have  made 
A  &  P  the  most  efficient  distributor  of  food  in 
America  will  come  many  of  the  ideas  you  will  find 
in  the  postwar  stores  of  your  community  and  of  the 
nation. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  subscribers  all  over  the  world  hove  been 
asking  about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


that  we  need  our  own  reporters  in 
everv’  newscenter  of  the  world? 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

/To  clear  up  points  otherwise  left 
in  doubt,  fin  a  single  day  re¬ 
cently  our  Washington  office  alone 
was  asked  to  check  on  88  different 
points. ) 

/To  cover  significant  stories  the 
newspapers  with  their  hourly 
deadlines  are  not  geared  to  cover, 

✓  To  keep  our  editors  jjosted  on 
the  people  in  the  news,  so  our 
subscribers  can  understand  the  event 
in  terms  of  the  personality  who  caused 
it.  (Joe  Stalin  drinks  his  vodka 
straight.  Admiral  Turner  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  delights  in  growing  roses. 
Air  Marshal  Harris’  men  love  him  be¬ 
cause  he  is  “so  bloody  inhuman.'  ) 

^  To  make  sure  our  editors  in  New 
f  N'ork  have  the  local  background 
they  need  to  measure  for  you  the  true 
significance  of  the  sometimes  under¬ 
played,  sometimes  overplayed  news 
that  breaks  thousands  of  miles  away. 

✓To  keep  our  editors  well-informed 
Y  in  advance  about  the  policies  and 
decisions  and  changing  conditions  they 
may  have  to  report  to  you  next  week 
or  next  month  when  these  events 
erupt  into  headlines. 

✓  To  cover  for  us  developments  in 
f  fields  most  newspapers  hardly 
attempt  to  cover,  like  Radio,  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Press — and  departments 
where  newspapers  give  only  local  cov¬ 
erage,  like  Music,  Theater  and  Art. 

/To  keep  us  posted  on  what  plain 
people  the  world  over — people 
who  never  get  into  “the  news” — are 
thinking  and  talking  and  arguing  abouL 

Each  of  Time’s  56  editors  could 
probably  add  another  reason — but 
perhaps  these  seven  are  enough  to 
indicate  the  answer  to  your  question. 
Cordially, 
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Why  has  Time — the  only  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Associated  Press — 
also  found  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  for  its  own  special  use  a 
larger  worldwide  newsgathering 
&  newsverifying  staff  than  any 
daily  newspaper  maintains? 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without 
some  subscriber  asking  a  question  like 
this — a  question  that  is  all  the  more 
pertinent  because  Time  makes  no 
effort  to  “scoop’’  the  daily  press. 

The  answer  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  Newsmagazine  Idea — for  the 
basic  promise  we  have  made  you  and 
every  other  Time  subscriber  is  tiot 
that  we  will  get  you  the  news  first,  but 
rather  that  we  will  sift  through  the 
torrent  of  news  that  sweeps  past  you 
ever>’  day — leave  out  ever>’thiiig  you 
can  afford  to  skip — and  then  tell  you 
all  the  really  significant  news  of  the 
week  just  as  briefly,  clearly,  memo¬ 
rably  and  understandingly  as  we  know¬ 
how. 

The  raw  material  for  Time’s  first 
issue  was  $6  worth  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  which 
oureditors “mined'’ 
^  for  news.  And  they 

^  still  “mine”  hun- 
r^n  ^  dreds  of  papers  for 

you  each  week — 
papers  in  French 
and  German  and 
m  Russian  and  Span- 

ish  and  many  an¬ 
other  tongue — so 
many  of  them  that  it  would  take  you 
more  than  19  days  of  continuous  read¬ 
ing  to  plough  through  a  single  issue 
of  each  of  them  (even  if  you  could 
read  all  the  languages). 

From  these  newspapers  we  still  get 
a  thousand  times  as  much  news  as 
you  would  want  to  read  in  Time — and 
on  top  of  that  our  Associated  Press 
wires  bring  in  some  10,000  news-words 
an  hour,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Why,  then,  should  Time,  on  top  of 
all  this  mountain  of  news,  still  feel 
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Knight  Looks 
At  Censorship 
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him  up  against  a  wall  and  have 
him  shot. 

I  will  read  a  clipping  or  two 
which  illustrates  my  point.  This 
is  from  the  London  Times. 

“Sentence  of  two  years  im¬ 
prisonment  was  passed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Singleton  at  the  Criminal 
Court  on  Vivian  Pike,  49,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  Gwendolyn  Ayres,  35, 
civil  servant,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  misdemeanors  under  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Secrets  Act  of  1911.  The 
case  was  heard  in  camera,  the 
public  being  readmitted  to  the 
court  when  judgment  was 
passed. 

“Addressing  the  judge,  one  of 
the  persons  said:  ‘May  I  express 
my  deepest  regret  for  my  very 
foolish  action,  which  I  may  say 
I  took  entirely  on  my  own  initia¬ 
tive.  At  the  time,  I  acted  with 
what  I  regarded  as  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  Since  then,  I  realized  that 
I  took  too  much  into  my  own 
hands.  I  am  prepared  to  take 
any  judgment  Your  Lordship 
may  care  to  pass.’ 

“The  reporter  said:  'All  I  have 
done  was  done  with  no  evil  mo¬ 
tive.  I  am  sorry  I  have  broken 
the  law,  and  I  can  only  say  now 
that  I  must  accept  whatever 
punishment  you  give  me.  I  did 
it  with  the  l^st  motive’.’’ 

The  judge  made  some  rather 
kind  remarks  about  that  time, 
and  he  did  sentence  them  to  two 
years. 

Telei^one  Coavenotioa 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  the 
Daily  Express  reporter.  I  won’t 
attempt  to  read  the  entire  clip¬ 
ping.  It  seems  that  Lieutenant 
Neid  Campbell  said  he  was  with 
Lieutenant  George  Lapino  and 
the  hall  porter  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Hotel  in  Plymouth.  Inside 
the  office  was  a  kind  of  make¬ 
shift  telephone  kiosk,  one  panel 
of  which  was  missing,  and  it  was 
quite  possible  for  anyone  to  hear 
what  was  being  said  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Lieutenant  Campbell’s 
attention  was  being  drawn  to 
Webb,  Webb  being  a  reporter 
for  the  Daily  Express,  who  was 
in  the  telephone  kiosk,  and 
heard  him  mention  the  name  of 
a  ship.  Webb  was  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  identity  card,  and  he 
showed  a  merchant  seaman’s 
identity  card.  He  was  seen  by 
an  inspector  of  Plymouth  city 
police,  who  asked  him  if  he  was 
acting  with  the  authority  of  his 
paper.  Webb  said,  “Yes,  I  was 
sent  down  to  cover  a  story.” 
Inquiries  were  made  at  Scotland 
Yard,  who  spoke  to  the  Daily 
Express.  Webb,  it  was  found, 
had  been  sent  to  cover  the  story 
with  instructions  to  be  most 
discreet.  Lieutenant  Campbell 
and  others  gave  evidence  of 
overhearing  Webb  telephoning. 

The  matter  went  on,  and  all 
he  had  done  was  to  report  to 
his  office  that  there  were  certain 
ships  in  the  harbor  nearby.  ’The 
judge  said,  ‘"The  Bench  consid¬ 
ers  you  guilty,  but  your  guilt 
arises  from  carelessness  rather 
than  intent,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  penalty  of  50 
pounds  and  10  guineas  costs  will 
meet  the  case.” 


I  bring  that  up  only  to  show 
that  there  is  quite  a  difference 
between  what  is  known  as  the 
voluntary  code  in  this  country 
and  what  is  held  to  be  the  vol¬ 
untary  code  in  England. 

Filing  Procedure 
To  many  of  you  this  will  not 
be  new,  but  I  think  there  are 
others  who  may  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  procedure  is. 
American  correspondents’  stories 
may  be  filed  with  either  the 
MOI  or  any  commercial  cable 
office.  Mail  stories  are  usually 
filed  in  duplicate  or  triplicate. 


Conhom  Cites 
Enterprise 
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newsboy  in  Boston — where  the 
newsboys  speak  to  everybody, 
including  even  the  Cabots  and 
Lowells — who  knows  the  answer. 
When,  in  response  to  the  ingen¬ 
ious  suggestion  from  the  ASNE’s 
own  Mrs.  Pitts,  our  reporter 
asked  this  newsboy  what  he 
thought  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  he  replied:  “Freedom  of 


and  the  Army  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  bringing  these 
stories  to  the  United  States  by 
plane.  As  I  said  before,  our 
service  advisers  see  any  stories 
where  a  service  angle  is  men¬ 
tioned.  I  mentioned  the  turret 
of  the  B-29  and  other  equipment 
which  had  been  on  a  forbidden 
list  and  which  is  in  their  hands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  General 
Patton,  who  has  been  in  England 
for  some  months,  was  only  this 
morning  revealed  to  be  in  Eng¬ 
land.  For  a  long  time  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  was  a  forbidden  sub¬ 
ject,  although  members  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  were  literally 
thronging  the  London  streets. 
Also,  ai^^ing  that  is  written  on 
the  so-called  facility  visit  to  one 
of  the  camps  must  be  approved. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  row  that 
was  kicked  up  over  there  in  re¬ 
cent  months  was  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  Foreign  Office  ad¬ 
visers  to  British  censorship — Sir 
Robert  Hodgson  and  Sir  Regi¬ 
nald  Hoare.  I  might  read  a  thing 
or  two  from  the  British  press  at 
that  time  which  may  interest 
or  even  amuse  you. 

Two  New  Censors 

“Two  new  censors  arrived  at 
the  Ministry  of  Information 
headquarters  in  London.  They 
are  men  of  high  standing.  One 
is  Sir  Reginald  Hoare.  diplomat 
since  1905,  British  Minister  in 
Bucharest  from  1905  until  the 
Germans  took  over  Rumania  in 
1941.  The  other  is  Sir  Robert 
Hodgson,  now  70  years  of  age, 
who  retired  from  the  diplomatic 
service  when  he  had  been  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  to  Albania  for  eight 
years.” 

Here  is  the  inference  that  is 
always  brought  out  by  British 
censorship  and  by  the  British 
press: 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


Among  the  not- 
a  b  1  e  s  attending 
ASNE  dinner,  1.  to 
r.:  Waldo  Arnold. 
Milwaukee  lour- 
nab  James  Byrnes, 
former  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  jus¬ 
tice  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  Notional 
Economic  Stabili¬ 
zation  Committee; 
Generol  George  C. 
Marshall,  U.  S. 
Army  Chief  of 
Staff;  and  Under 
Secretory  of  War 
Robert  M.  Patter¬ 
son. 


the  press?  Is  that  a  gag?  How 
would  I  make  any  money  if  the 
press  was  free?” 

I  won’t  ask  all  those  who  agree 
with  the  newsboy  to  raise  their 
right  hands  and  take  a  division 
of  the  Society  on  that  subject. 

I  am  a  serious  young  man. 
deeply  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  this  society.  ’Therefore,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
read  three  books  and  27  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  That  was  all  I  had 
time  to  read,  since  we  also  get 
out  a  newspaper.  But  our  li¬ 
brarian  was  eagerly  piling  up 
the  books  and  magazines  when 
I  had  to  leave  the  office  to  catch 
the  train.  We  have  certainly 
been  the  object  of  a  great  deal 
of  flattering  attention  in  recent 
years,  and  the  flood  tide  of  in¬ 
vestigation  is  just  beginning  to 
flow.  Undoubtedly  the  Luce- 
Hutchins  investigation — no,  that 
doesn’t  sound  just  right;  suppose 
we  call  it  the  Hutchins-Luce  in¬ 
quiry,  or,  better  still,  just  the 
Time  Magazine  probe — will  hit 
the  jackpot  and  provide  the  $54.- 
000,000  answer. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  out¬ 
side  attention,  what  can  one 
editor  do  in  one  speech  at  one 
meeting? 

Point  Is  Simple 

Well,  if  I  can  begin  to  interpret 
to  the  slightest  degree  what  is 
in  your  hearts  and  minds,  what 
is  mutual  to  the  thinking  of 
most  editors  in  America,  1  could 
justify  your  invitation.  It  is 
very  presumptuous  to  speak  for 
anybody  except  one’s  self,  and 
so  of  course  I  cannot  claim  to 
represent  your  views.  But  my 
main  point  is  so  simple  and  so 
very  obvious  that  I  think  many 
of  you  will  agree.  I  believe  you 
feel  the  way  I  do  about  it. 

My  text  is  simply  this: 

EDITOR  R 


are  being  published  anywhiii 
else  on  the  globe,  or  better  that 
have  ever  before  been  publidiil 
here  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  is  true,  but  still  that 
isn’t  ever  good  enough. 

Editorial  Enterpriso  Needad 
Our  basic  lack,  to  my  way  d 
thinking,  is  editorial  enterpriK 
We  are  too  soft.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  over-influenced  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  or,  as  so  many  say, 
that  newspapers  are  large  coe 
porate  undertakings.  'Duit  b 
as  may  be.  We  just  don’t  plaa 
and  carry  out  basic  fact-flndia| 
enterprises  with  enough  im¬ 
agination,  persistence,  and  cour 
age.  1  think  we  are  not  adt- 
quately  succeeding  with  oar 
main  job  of  telling  the  facts  to 
the  people,  and  enough  of  them. 
Until  we  do,  we  are  in  peril. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Tha  "GOOD  EARTH' ffood morkeT^A, 


CREAM-OF-THE-CROP"  OF  5  STATES 


Analysts  of  markets  and  of  advertising  space  now,  more  than  ever, 
examine  both  in  the  light  of  fertility,  of  the  future,  of  progressive  "crops” 
of  Sales  and  of  cultivated  groups  of  people.  For  national  advertising  is  "seed”, 
important  not  alone  for  present  returns  but  many  profitable  Tomorrows. 
There  is  a  far-sighted  interest  in  peace-time  harvests. 

Here  are  five  of  the  most  typically  American  States.  Combined,  they 
''have  everything’ .  Out  of  their  rich  soils  come  highly  diversified  crops.  .  . 
crops  that  will  be  in  urgent  demand  for  long  years  to  come.  Farms  are 
scientifically  geared  to  do  a  better  job  each  consecutive  season. 

LANDS-O'-PLENTY  .  .  .  CENTRALIZED  CITIES 

The  five-state  horizon  features  a  market.  They  are  modern  news- 

perfect  transportation  network  and  a  papers,  respected  and  loved  by  their 

skyline  of  busy  grain  elevators.  The  readers.  Because  they  are  influen- 

combined  wealth  .  .  .  the  combined  tial,  advertising  placed  in  them  is 

BUYING  POWER  of  the  aggregate  widely  read  and  respectfully  con- 

area,  is  naturally  enormous.  sidered. 

Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers  form  Advertising  seed  "planted”  in  them 

a  strategic  big-city  and  big  trading-  and  through  them  guarantees  an 

area  pattern  across  the  concentrated  abundant  crop  of  respects. 


Kewcmee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier 
Davenport  (la.)  Newspapers 
The  Doily  Times — ^The  Democrat 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Grozette 


Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
Muscatine  (la.)  Journal 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribtme 


Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post 
Madison  (Wis.) — ^The  State  Joumcd 


'ational 


in 
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Knight  Looks 
At  Censorship 

continued  from  page  62 


"Sir  Reginald  and  Sir  Robert 
took  up  their  duties  following 
representations  by  the  United 
States  State  Department  in 
Washington,  the  equivalent  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  that  messages 
wnanating  from  the  London  cor¬ 
respondents  of  American  news¬ 
papers  were  being  regarded  in 
the  United  States  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  official  London  view  on 
world  events,  but  the  American 
correspondents  are  protesting 
against  the  activities  of  the  two 
diplomats.  They  feel  their  du¬ 
ties  interfere  with  the  news¬ 
paper  men’s  right  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  in  matters  which  do  not 
affect  the  security  of  the  Allied 
war  effort.” 

Well,  that  sort  of  thing  went 
on  for  some  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  censors  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information  have  always 
referred  doubtful  matters  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  the  fact  that, 
these  two  men  were  brought  in 
and  located  physically  in  the 
building  created  quite  a  stir.  The 
press  was  quite  indignant,  both 
theirs  and  many  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  also. 

Censorship  Working  Better 

At  the  present  time  I  under¬ 
stand  that  has  subsided  some¬ 
what.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Frederick  Kuh  before  I  left.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  early  op¬ 
ponents.  He  said  that  generally 
the  censorship  is  working  out 
rather  better  with  these  advisers 
than  he  had  any  reason  to  hope 
for  at  the  beginning.  I  might 
say  that  Kuh’s  copy  is  regarded 
as  being  so  delicately  worded 
and  so  cleverly  worded  that  his 
dispatches  are  read  personally 
by  Admiral  Thomson  or  his  chief 
deputy,  and  they  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  rega^  for  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  endeavors.  Most  of  the 
correspondents,  in  fact  I  would 
say  all  of  the  correspondents, 
have  complete  faith  in  Admiral 
Thomson,  the  Chief  British  Press 
Censor.  He  is  intelligent.  They 
like  him.  His  judgment  is  good. 
If  there  are  cases  where  dififer- 
ences  occur,  it  is  possible  to  go 
in  and  talk  to  Admiral  Thom¬ 
son  and  have  those  differences 
straightened  out.  Usually,  in 
about  95%  of  the  cases,  it  is 
to  the  correspondent’s  complete 
satisfaction. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested 
at  this  moment  in  how  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  second  front  stories 
wiU  operate.  All  censorship  re¬ 
garding  second  front  copy  will 
be  headed  by  General  Robert 
McClure.  He  has  under  him  as 
his  deputy.  Colonel  Dupuy,  (I 
think  you  will  recall  he  was  in 
Washington  for  some  time)  and 
a  number  of  British  officers. 
They  will  have  a  pool  of  censors, 
both  American  and  British,  and 
they  will  be  located  in  the  MOI 
Building  because  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  that  are  lo¬ 
cated  there.  This  will  not  be  an 
American  censorship.  It  will 
not  be  a  British  censorship.  It 
will  be  a  combined  censorship. 
It  is  based  on  the  same  theory 
that  governs  all  other  military 
and  most  civilian  endeavors  at 


the  present  time,  such  as  the 
Combined  Raw  Materials  Mis¬ 
sion,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  various  other  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  that  must  work 
together  for  the  common 
cause. 

This  copy,  when  the  invasion 
starts,  will  be  brought  to  MOI 
by  boat,  by  plane,  by  any  me¬ 
thod  they  can  use  at  the  outset. 
There  is  no  reason  why  that 
copy  should  be  delayed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  double  censor¬ 
ship.  In  the  early  stages  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  MOI  Building, 
and  at  that  point  it  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  a  group  of  perhaps  40 
or  50  censors,  both  American  and 
British,  under  the  direction  of 
General  McClure,  who  is  an  Am¬ 
erican  General. 

Later  on,  when  an  army  has 
established  itself  in  France,  for 
instance,  that  censorship  will  be 
performed  right  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army  group,  and 
by  that  time  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  additional  transmitting 
facilities  in  France,  radio  trans¬ 
mitters  which  will  be  able  to 
send  this  copy  direct  to  the 
United  States  without  having  it 
go  through  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  at  all.  ’That  won’t 
be  entirely  possible  at  first,  but 
plans  are  being  worked  out  now 
for  giving  greater  facilities  than 
were  available,  for  instance,  in 
the  North  African  campaign. 
You  recall  how  that  fell  down, 
and  the  reason  was  that  they 
did  not  have  adequate  facilities. 
’Therefore,  the  copy  was  put  on 
a  spindle,  and  they  would  trans¬ 
mit  the  takes  that  were  short 
when  they  had  the  room,  and 
they  would  fill  them  in  when 
there  was  space  to  do  it. 

Prompt  Transmission 

They  are  planning  in  this  way 
to  transmit  this  copy  promptly, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  George 
Lyon  of  OWI  is  over  there  now 
for  the  express  piupose  of  help¬ 
ing  to  arrange  facilities  and  to 
aid  the  correspondents  to  tell 
the  full  story  of  the  war  to  the 
American  people.  George  is  an 
experienced  newspaper  man,  has 
good  judgment,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  perform 
capably  in  that  assignment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  story  in  history,  and  we 
don’t  want  any  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  some  of 
the  previous  campaigns  to  come 
up  now. 

Of  course,  London  is  literally 
overrun  with  correspondents. 
There  are  over  300  there. 
They  would  all  like  to  go  over 
in  the  first  wave,  but  that  is 
physically  impossible,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  McClure's  office  will  say 
who  goes,  and  when.  Of  course, 
preference  will  be  given  to  the 
press  associations  and  to  those 
newspapers  that  have  had  regu¬ 
lar  coverage  of  the  war  and 
consistent  daily  filing  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities. 

The  Society  of  American  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  London  is  very 
active.  It  is  headed  by  Robert 
^Bunnelle,  Chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau.  It  has  named  a 
war  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents’  rights  are  guaranteed.  That 
committee  meets  regularly  with 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


Canhom  Cites 
Enterprise 

_ continued  from  page  62 

Perhaps  the  facts  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  world  have  become  too  com¬ 
plicated.  Certainly  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  simple  about  facts  today, 
nor  anything  easy  about  discov¬ 
ering  the  approximate  truth. 
The  facts  are  often  hidden  and 
involved,  and  the  truth  is  very 
rarely  capable  of  being  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  banner  line  of 
72-point  type.  But  we  can  and 
must  try  harder. 

Enormous  Obstacles 

There  are,  of  course,  enor¬ 
mous  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
fact-finding  today.  There  are 
still  more  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  printing  the  facts  once  you 
have  found  them.  These  obsta¬ 
cles  are  the  chief  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Some  of 
them  are  created  by  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves,  through  lack 
of  enterprise,  or  through  policy. 
Often  editors  do  not  feel  free  to 
pursue  the  search  for  facts,  es¬ 
pecially  when  on  a  short  view 
they  see  nothing  but  trouble 
with  both  sides  in  a  controversy 
when  they  dig  too  deeply.  Other 
obstacles  are  the  results  of  the 
war,  but  they  are  results  which 
are  likely  to  be  carried  over 
into  the  post-war  world  unless 
we  wake  up  to  them  right  away. 
Of  course,  a  great  many  of  the 
obstacles  which  I  shall  specify 
later  are  the  result  of  Interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  outside,  smother¬ 
ing  under  press  agentry  and  all 
those  other  things. 

Obstacles  to  Fact-Finding 

Let  me  illustrate  a  few  of 
these  difficulties.  It  happened 
that  early  this  week  there  came 
to  my  desk  three  communica¬ 
tions  from  our  correspondents 
overseas;  two  had  to  be  brought 
out  by  friendly  courier,  and  the 
other  was  brought  by  hand  by 
the  correspondent  himself,  re¬ 
turning.  Perhaps  I  am  falling 
into  the  very  vice  I  condemn 
when  I  do  not  give  you  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  names  and  the 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  criticisms  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  could  be  applied  to  sev¬ 
eral  areas.  The  first  letter,  which 
happens  to  come  from  an  area 
most  vital  to  our  understanding 
of  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  today,  is  from  a  good  re¬ 
porter.  He  said: 

“It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
do  any  first-hand  reporting.  Save 
for  occasional  excursions  of  the 
tourist  type,  our  sole  source  of 
material  is  reading  a  press  which 
is  itself  not  too  informative. 
Never  before  have  I  felt  so  ut¬ 
terly  cut  off  from  events,  so 
complexly  confined  to  a  vacuiun 
within  four  walls.  I  make  re¬ 
peated  requests  for  various  fa¬ 
cilities,  including  trips  to  the 
front,  as  does  everyone  else,  but 
so  far  I  haven’t  drawn  the  lucky 
number.  Perhaps  I  could  turn 
out  better  copy  if  I  had  more 
of  a  gift  for  library  research, 
picking  other  people’s  brains, 
or  sheer  invention.  But  my  pre¬ 
vious  training  has  been  along 
other  lines.  To  write  a  decent 
story  about  things  or  events,  I 
have  to  see  and  experience  them 
myself. 


IDITOR  it 


"Aside  from  the  virtual 
possibility  of  straight  rennrtw 
intelligent  writing  on 
topics  is  also  out  of  the  q2 
tlon.  The  censorship  hei^ 
no  respecter  of  historic  facts 
even  crosses  out  such  teroM 
‘former  blank  border’  or 
so  demarcation  line,’  as  iS 
want  the  reading  public  to^ 
get  such  things.  As  a 
whatever  the  story,  any  sentM 
that  gives  it  balance  is  in^7 
ably  deleted. 

"Suppose,  for  example,  thatRi 
foreign  correspondents  in  Aft 
erica  were  forbidden  to  tiiig 
anywhere  outside  a  sixty-qR 
radius  from  Washington,  nq 
on  occasional  specittlly  cft 
ducted  tours  arranged  by  1ft  [ 
State  Department  from  timt^j 
time  whenever  there  was  scm 
particular  propaganda  story  ^ 
Government  wanted  to  |g 
across.  Suppose  these  conft 
pondents  were  denied  all  acas 
to  American  organizational 
both  civilian  and  military,  gft  ^ 
ernment  and  non-governmeaft  i 
or  all  contact  with  their  official 
save  through  the  mediation  g 
Michael  McDermott.  Suppa 
they  were  kept  from  readli 
any  newspapers  or  magaiM 
published  outside  Washing 
and  you  would  have  an  aiatf 
exact  duplication  of  the  lidft 
and  working  conditions  of  k 
Anglo-American  press  here,  am 
that  the  foreign  correspond 
in  America  would  even  tha 
have  more  freedom.” 

We  will  bring  that  correspond 
ent  out  of  that  area  as  soooa 
(Continued  on  page  Hi) 
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Ad  Linage 
Booms  Sans 
A  Contract 

How  One  Weekly 
Operates  Vy^thout 

A  Signed  Document 

By  WiUioin  H.  Watt. 

Advertuing  Manager, 

Upper  Darby  (Po.)  News 

Confronted  with  the  AVER¬ 
AGE  advertiser  who  SHOULD 
use  his  paper  52  times  a  year 
(if  a  weekly)  or  365  times  a 
year  ( if  a  daily )  the  AVERAGE 
newspaper  advertising  manager 
faces  a  barrier  when  he  has 
SOLD  his  prospect.  That  bar* 
rier  is  the  signing  of  a  contract. 

I've  had  many  and  many  a 
newspaper  advertising  manager 
discuss  this  matter  with  me. 
“An  advertiser  may  be  spending 
only  $10  a  week  with  me  but 
each  and  every  one  of  them 
balks  at  signing  a  contract"  one 
A.M.  told  me. 

Our  paper  is  going  ahead  by 
leaps  and  bounds— so  that  if  an 
advertiser  doesn’t  get  immediate 
results  we  don’t  want  him  to 
spend  his  money  in  our  paper — 
something  is  definitely  wrong! 

FoUoW'Up  Important 

We  tell  ’em — “spend  your 
money  or  don’t  spend  it!” 

But  still  we  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  an  expert  solici¬ 
tation  —  and  expert  follow-up 
<  for  the  leading  paper  out  of  28 
weeklies  in  one-half  a  county). 
When  it  came  to  signing  the  con¬ 
tract  every  prospect  balked. 

Eventually  we  decided  “The 

h - with  a  contract.”  “We'll 

run  their  copy  without  a  con¬ 
tract.  And  that’s  just  what  we’re 
doing. 

And  we’re  running  twice  as 
much  copy! 

After  this  experience  I 
wouldn’t  ask  ANY  advertiser  to 
sign  a  contract — NO  MATTER 
WHAT  PAPER  I  SOLD  FOR! 

Within  six  months  we’ve 
DOUBLED  our  advertising  lin¬ 
age.  Within  that  same  period 
we’ve  also  increased  our  local 
rate  by  50%!  From  four  cents 
per  line  to  six  cents  per  line 
seems  like  quite  a  jump — but 
we  did  it.  We  justified  it  and 
we’re  going  to  do  more! 

Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  will  say  ’’Horrors”  when 
they  learn  of  ANY  paper  which 
hasn’t  a  SINGLE  signed  contract 
in  its  files  for  local,  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  Well,  here’s  one  paper 
which  hasn’t  a  single  advertising 
contract  on  such  a  basis — and 
we’re  doing  nicely,  thank  you. 

LET  ME  TELL  YOU— IT 
WORKS.  .  .  . 

To  support  my  contention  that 
it  pays  to  operate  without  con¬ 
tracts  look  at  this  week’s  UPPER 
DARBY  NEWS— 10V4  pages  of 
paid  advertising  in  16  pages. 
More  accounts — and  we’re  get¬ 
ting  6c  a  line  instead  of  the  4c 
a  line  we  charged  recently. 
Here’s  the  dope.  .  .  . 

To  ofifeet  possible  losses  of 
revenue  at  a  later  date,  caused 
by  fiirther  restrictions  on  news¬ 
print.  we  no  longer  accept  con¬ 
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tracts  for  one  year  or  even  for 
26  weeks.  We  now  accept  them 
only  for  13  weeks — with  an  op¬ 
tion  to  renew  “if  we  have  the 
paper."  The  reverse  selling 
works  swell — we  GET  the  higher 
rate. 

We  decline  contracts  on  local 
retail  advertising  stating  that 
“all  details  will  be  outlin^  in  a 
letter  which  the  advertiser  will 
receive  in  a  day  or  two.” 

What  Letter  Does 

The  letter  does  these  things: 

1.  Gratifies  the  vanity  of  the 
advertiser  for  it  is  signed  by 
the  publisher. 

2.  Implies  that  the  advertiser 
is  joining  a  host  of  successful 
merchants  and  advertisers. 

3.  States  number  of  issues  to 
be  used. 

4.  States  the  rate. 

5.  States  our  methods  of  bill¬ 


ing  and  our  terms  (Collections 
have  improved  no  end.} 

6.  Tells  the  advertiser  he’ll 
get  free  checking  copies  by  mail. 

7.  Tells  the  advertiser  our 
publisher  has  an  outstretched 
hand  to  aid  him  in  local  prob¬ 
lems — and  indirectly  tells  the 
advertiser  who  is  the  “head 
man"  in  case  of  gripes  or  make 
goods. 


according  to  a  statement  bv 
Ralph  Nicholson,  Item  publish^ 
"This  is  a  voluntary  action  ot 
our  part.”  Mr.  Nicholson  sak 
“It  seemed  to  me  that  when  i 
man  was  home  sick  he  hid 
enough  to  worry  about,  withow 
the  added  concern  of  being  of 
the  payroll.  We  told  our  me 
chanical  folks  about  this  some 
time  ago  and  then  held  up  tht 
plan  until  government  approval 
was  secured,  following  our  hie 
ing  been  advised  that  such  au¬ 
thorization  was  required. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  has  se-  ”We  are  putting  this  practux 
cured  authorization  from  the  into  effect  on  a  trial  basis,  with 
Daily  Newspaper  Printing  and  the  understanding  that  if  ft 
Publishing  Commission  of  the  doesn’t  work  out  satisfactorily 
National  War  Labor  Board  to  we  will  abandon  it.  1  anticipitt 
pay  employes  in  its  mechanical  no  more  difficulty  with  this  pro 
departments  their  regular  wages  cedure  in  the  mechanical  do 
when  they  are  absent  because  of  partments  than  elsewhere,  and 
illness,  retroactive  to  Feb.  21,  we’ve  had  none  of  consequence' 
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U  you  are  short  oi  manpower  or  require  more  composition  from 
your  present  line-ccMting  mochines,  here's  a  suggestion  well- 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Install  Black  &  White  Matrix  Contrast 
Service  and  cut  errors  to  the  bone.  Black  &  White  is  a  procesi 
oi  treoting  your  present  matrices  so  thot  the  operator  “can  ss* 
what  he  sets"  and  con  correct  typographical  errors  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  before  casting  lines.  Correcting  errors  before  lines  ora 
cast  saves  time  oi  operators  setting  corrections,  saves  time  oi 
floor  men  ixuierting  new  slugs,  saves  time  in  the  pulling  and 
handling  oi  revise  proofs,  thereby  promoting  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  costs. 

Scientific  tests*  show  that  Black  &  White  treated  matrices  under 
icdr  test  conations  hove  a  visibility  factor  approximately  equi¬ 
valent  to  SVr  points  as  compared  to  3  points  for  non-treated 
matrices.  (*For  a  more  complete  report  send  for  Bulletin  101.) 
It  will  pay  you  well  to  investigate  the  advantages  offered  by 
Black  &  White  Matrix  Contrast  Service.  Write  today  for  inter¬ 
esting  focfsof  literature. 


tt  Takes  The  RECORD 


and  ONE  Other 
to  Cover  Philadelphia 


Liberal-minded  Philadelphians  l)iiy,  Ijelieve  in  and  support  The  Record,  Ijecause  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  city’s  three  standard-size  newspapers  tliat  reflects  tlieir  attitude 
and  interests.  Philadelphia  traditioiuilists  cling  with  equal  tenacity  to  eitlier,  or  both, 
of  the  conservative  dailies  that  mirror  their  pattern  of  thinking. 


In  no  other  great  American  city  does  the  eternal  and  uncompromising 
clash  between  the  liberal  and  conservative  point  of  view  run  so  deep  with  so  few 
surface  indications  of  smouldering  conflict.  Yet,  as  Philadelphians  know,  this  is  the 
great  divide  that  cuts  sharply  across  all  economic  lines,  determines  newspaper  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  makes  newspaper  reading  preferences  an  identifying  label. 


No  editorial  approach  can  possibly  be  broad  enough  to  bridge  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  in  viewpoint  between  these  two  articulate  and  clearly  defined 
newspaper  audiences. 


Tliat’s  why  advertisers,  who  know  Philadelphia,  know  tliat  the  only  way' 
you  can  cover  America’s  .3rd  largest  market  is  by  pairing  the  liberal  Record  with  one 
of  the  city’s  two  conservative  papers. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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EVER  beiore  has  war  been  reported  like  this  in  word  and  picture.  Assoda 
phers— the  greatest  staR  ever  to  cover  a  war— are  telling  the  real,  human,  compli 
front  lines.  The  story  of  the  infantryman,  the  boy  lust  out  of  high  school,  is  ths  il 
view  with  the  generaL  For  instonce,  during  a  recent  four- week  period.  The  AP  ssni 
passing  through  the  New  York  office  alone,  mentioned  more  than  1,000  different  h( 
Moving  from  one  area  of  violent  battle  to  another,  these  correspondents  continue 
hardshijjs  to  keep  the  news  and  pictures  coming  through.  Their  achievement  is' 
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i  Press  reporter  Al  Dopking,  of 
am  members  of  a  battle-tested 
m  lank  after  having  watched  it 
St  fighting  on  Eniwetok  Island  in 
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AP  photographer  William  Allen  representing  the  AP  and 
the  Wartime  Still  Photographic  Pool  taking  pictures  on 
the  front  lines  in  Italy  shortly  before  he  miraculously 
escaped  injury  when  a  bomb  blasted  Allied  press  head¬ 
quarters  at  Anzio  beachhead. 
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PROTECTION  OF  “COPY" 

NEWSPAPER  editors  and  publishers  re¬ 
turned  to  their  desks  from  the  sessions 
of  the  various  nationai  conventions  of 
their  calling  which  have  just  been  held  in 
Washington  and  New  York  with  broader 
viewpoints  about  the  way  the  war  is  going 
and  with  increased  knowledge  about  the 
problems  of  their  own  industry. 

They  have  had  close  and  familiarly  con- 
tidential  contacts  with  the  “inside"  of  the 
fighting  and  strategic  fronts  of  the  global 
struggle.  Even  though  they  may  be  far 
from  one  mind  in  their  reactions  to  all 
they  have  heard  from  the  diplomats,  the 
admirals,  the  generals  and  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents.  even  though  they  may  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  those  in  government  con¬ 
cerned  with  newsprint,  labor  relations, 
manpower,  censorship  and  other  pressing 
questions,  the  experiences  of  the  past  ten 
days  have  been  provocative  of  sobering 
thought  and  inspiration  to  more  purposeful 
actions. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  of  all  the  happen¬ 
ings  at  the  sessions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  most  far-reaching 
in  its  connotations  between  the  current 
scene  and  the  future  security  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  was  the  announcement  by 
President  Robert  McLean  concerning  the 
stand  about  “copy”  which  the  Associated 
Press  will  take  in  the  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  said  in  these  columns  that  AP  should 
shift  sharply  from  the  main  position  it 
took  in  the  lower  court  in  New  York  when 
it  answered  the  Government  charges  in  the 
anti-trust  proceedings.  We  felt  that  the 
newspaper  men  of  the  country  who  handled 
the  AP  report  realized  better  than  counsel 
that  the  conception  of  “copy"  expressed  so 
accurately  by  John  Milton  in  his  epic  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  English  Parliament  supplies 
the  key  by  which  the  press  could  lock  the 
door  to  keep  government  authority  from 
entering  the  newsroom.  The  right  of 
writers  to— "retain” — their  “copy”  and  to 
have  the  sole  control  of  it  before  publica¬ 
tion,  denying  its  use  to  outsiders  and 
thwarting  all  efforts  of  courts,  censors  or 
any  other  regulators  to  intrude  upon  direct 
communication  to  readers,  is  the  oldest 
freedom  of  the  writing  profession  and  the 
printing  craft. 

This  background  to  the  right  to  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  “copy”  was  introduced  in  the 
AP  case  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the 
lower  court  by  Richard  J.  Finneg^p  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  an  everyday  working 
newspaper  man.  We  sensed  that  all  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  inunediately  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  the  new  element  of 
strength  which  this  argument  gave  to  the 
AP  side  of  this  historic  litigation.  The 
lawyers,  in  their  oral  arguments,  did  not 
respond  to  the  opportunity  it  gave  them 
but  one  of  the  three  judges  included  this 
basic  principle  in  his  dissent. 

From  Mr.  McLean’s  statement  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  new  counsel  of  the  AP 
intend  to  make  “copy”  a  major  issue  in  the 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  We  believe 
the  whole  newspaper  world  rejoiced  when 
Mr.  McLean  said: 

“.  .  .  We  shall,  of  course,  argue  that  the 
AP  is  entitled  to  retain  its  ‘copy’  for  its 
own  members  and  that  to  compel  the 
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it  is  impossible  that  scandals  should  not 
come;  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  they 
come!  -St.  Luke  XVII,  1. 


sharing  of  this  ‘copy’  with  ail  applicants 
upon  a  discriminatory  theory  applicable 
only  to  the  press  is  not  only  without  justi¬ 
fication  under  the  Sherman  Act.  but  also 
violates  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
AP  and  its  individual  members,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

As  Mr.  McLean  pointed  out,  the  lower 
court  held  that  the  AP  was  not  a  monopoly 
The  Government  had  contended  that  it 
was.  and  now  carries  that  contention  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  even  if  the  Government  could 
show  an  abuse  under  the  Sherman  Act.  no 
court  has  the  power  to  alter  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedom  of  the  press  in  order  to 
correct  any  such  abuse.  Numerous  at¬ 
tempts  like  that  were  made  in  the  dark 
days  of  such  judicial  tyrants  as  Justice 
Scroggs  and  his  colleagues  who  tried  to 
dam  up  the  surge  of  freedom  of  writing 
which  Milton  set  in  motion.  Their  in¬ 
junctions  were  set  aside,  they  were  im¬ 
peached  and  history  moved  along  to  the 
events  that  securely  made  the  press  an 
instrument  of  the  people  for  the  correction 
and  improvement  of  the  conduct  of  public 
servants.  It  was  thus  described  in  a  defi¬ 
nition  made  by  the  first  Congress. 

If  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  by  President 
McLean  on  the  new  attitude  of  the  AP 
means  what  every  editor  and  writer  hopes 
it  will  mean,  the  battle  in  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  turn  into  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  argument  about  the  “First  Amend¬ 
ment”  freedoms  the  nation  ever  has  known. 

We  congratulate  the  directors  of  the  AP 
on  their  decision  to  stand  on  the  ancient 
doctrine:  “The  just  retaining  of  each  man 
his  several  ‘copy;’  which  God  forbid  should 
be  gainsaid.”  That  doctrine  is  just  300 
years  old  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1944. 
In  our  humble  opinion  it  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,  not  only  for  another  300  years, 
but  forever  if  this  war  is  to  be  worth 
winning. 

DANGEROUS  BILL 

THE  AUTHORS  and  backers  of  the  Lynch 
and  Dickstein  bills  in  Congress  may 
have  laudable  aims  in  their  mind  to  com¬ 
bat  religious  and  racial  intolerance  but  the 
effect  of  their  measures,  if  passed,  would 
present  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Dickstein’s  proposal  is  that  “all 
papers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  periodicals, 
books,  pictures  and  writings  of  any  kind, 
and  every  article  and  thing  designed  or 
adapted  or  intended  to  cause  racial  or 
religious  hatred  or  bigotry  or  intolerance, 
or  to.  directly  or  indirectly.  Incite  to  racial 


or  religious  hatred  or  bigotry  or  intoler¬ 
ance  are  declared  nonmailable  matter." 

Mr.  Lynch’s  bill  states  that  any  of  these 
writings  “containing  any  defamatory  and 
false  statements  which  tend  to  expose  per 
sons  designated,  identified,  or  character 
ized  therein  by  race  or  religion,  any  of 
whom  reside  in  the  United  States,  to  hat¬ 
red,  contempt,  ridicule,  or  obliquy,  or  tend 
to  cause  such  persons  to  be  shunned  or 
avoided,  or  to  be  injured  in  their  businea 
or  occupation,  are  hereby  declared  non¬ 
mailable  matter,”  etc.  Both  measures  pro¬ 
vide  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Whilst  no  mention  is  made  in  either 
H.  J.  Res.  49,  January  12,  1943.  or  H.  R 
2328,  March  29,  1943  as  to  who  is  to  pass 
judgment  on  editorials  and  features  of  the 
character  mentioned,  it  seems  obvious  that 
power  and  authority  would  rest  with  the 
Postmaster  General  as  he  now  has  to  ex¬ 
clude  publications  from  the  mails. 

This  would  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
unwise  procedure  as  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  has  neither  the  experience  or  ability 
to  act  as  a  censor  of  the  press. 

All  editors  these  days  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  intelligent 
handling  of  news  and  features  involving 
racial  and  religions  issues.  Few  of  them 
would  pass  a  story  of  the  character  it- 
vealed  in  these  proposed  bills. 

Obviously  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  left  entirely  to  the  editor  to  exercise 
editorial  prerogatives  within  the  existing 
laws  making  him  alone  responsible. 


LET'S  KILL  ITl 

AN  ACRIMONIOUS  debate  last  week  In 
the  House  Rules  Committee  bringi 
again  to  public  attention  the  effort  of 
some  newspaper  publishers,  exercising 
political  pressure,  to  have  passed  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  authorizing  expenditures 
of  thirty  million  dollsu^  in  advertising  In 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  cities  of  10.000 
population  and  less  to  promote  the  sale  of 
U.  S.  Treasury  securities. 

Representative  Dingell  (D.  Mich.)  is 
right  in  the  statement  that — “there  is  no 
real  sentiment  for  the  bill” — either  in 
Congress  or  out  of  it. 

The  truth  is  there  is  powerful  opposition 
to  the  measure  on  the  part  of  newspaper 
people  generally,  not  because  of  selflfk 
competitive  considerations  on  the  part  of 
the  “larger”  dailies  as  some  of  the 
“smaller”  papers  believe,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  now  toa 
late  to  change  the  Treasury’s  plan  of 
patriotic  volunteer  committees  and  loool 
•sponsored  advertising. 

The  present  plans  of  marketing  Federal 
Securities  are  unscientific  and  wasteful, 
from  an  advertising  standpoint,  as  Eorroa 
&  Publisher  has  said  editorially  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions,  but  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the  backing  of  30,000  earnest  men  and 
women  who  are  working  with  patriotic 
fervor,  and,  “getting  results.” 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
feels  the  need  of  Government  controlled 
paid  advertising  in  newspapers  and  other 
media  over  the  signature  of  Uncle  Sam,  he 
has  the  authority  to  make  investments. 

Therefore,  just  let’s  leave  it  to  him  and 
kill  the  present  ill-conceived  and  poorly 
written  measure. 
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is  recovering  from  a  severe  ill- 

In  The  Business  Office  ness,  and  his  post  is  now  being 
_  filled  by  Helen  Bower,  book 

FLOYD  F.  MELLEN,  former 

classified  advertising  manager  joined  the  Free  Press  as 

of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  has  ch^rie?vice“?nforma- 

been  promoted  to  the  position  ^  ass^en^  to  WB 

and"  w"mC  *  He  ZZtty  ^as'^^ ® 
tor  of  the  Michigan  Oil  &  Gas 
News,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

James  Brown  has  returned  to 
his  former  job  as  Jackson 
(  Mich. )  Citizen  -  Patriot  police 
reporter  after  receiving  an  hon¬ 
orable  medical  discharge  from 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Fred  Delano,  sports  publicity 
director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  the  last  four  years,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Frank  Sallows,  veteran  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  department 
staff  of  the  Lansing  ( Mich. ) 

_ _  _ _  State  Journal,  is  now  the  daily’s 

RCA  Victor  as  Research  Analyst  editorial  writer,  a  position  held 
-  ■  -  for  several  years  by  the  late 

Gerald  K.  Stimson. 

Dorothy  Knox  and  C.  A.  Paul. 
daily  columnists  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  were  the 
subjects  for  a  recent  contest  by 
SAM  MOSS,  managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Photographic  So- 
the  Augusta  (Ga. )  Herald  for  ciety  after  Miss  Knox  had  re- 
the  past  10  years  and  widely  fus^  to  pose  for  a  new  picture 
known  in  Georgia  newspaper  for  several  years.  The  society 
circles,  has  resigned  to  join  the  offered  its  30-odd  members  a 
staff  of  the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  prize  for  the  best  picture  of  each 
Courier-Journal.  Moss  will  be  and  the  News  promised  to  pub- 
succeeded  as  managing  editor  by  lish  the  best  pictures  by  each 
Rut  Samuel,  present  city  editor  photographers  and  asked  readers 
and  former  sports  editor.  Moss  to  vote. 

expects  to  assume  his  new  duties  Frank  J.  Wilkinson,  veteran 
on  the  Courier- Journal  May  1.  political  reporter  on  the  Hamil- 
Morgan  Blake,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  ton  (Ont. )  Spectator,  will  leave 
Journal  columnist,  will  address  his  editorial  duties  on  May  1  to 
the  seventeenth  annual  conven-  accept  the  position  of  managing 
tion  of  the  Georgia  Scholastic  secretary  of  the  Hamilton  Auto- 
Press  Association  May  5.  mobile  Club.  He  succeeds 

Richard  Tregaskis,  noted  war  Claire  W .  Kirkpatrick,  who  died 
correspondent  and  author  of  suddenly  last  month. 
“Guadalcanal  Diary,”  will  be  Jacques  Verreault,  city  edi- 


personal 

mention 


former  gov  E  R  N  O  R  yf  the  Omaha 

CHARLES  A.  SPRAGUE,  been  promote 
Salem  Statesmart,  is  one  of  six  yj  assistant  to 
Oregon  publish-  secretary  an( 

ers  seeking  pub-  vernon  H.  < 

lie  office  in  the  vertising  sale 

^  Oregon  May  19  World-Herald. 

V  primary.  He  is 

campaigning  for 
a  four-year  term 
^  ^  as  U.  S.  Senator. 

Other  publish- 
ers  and  the  of- 
fices  they  are 
seeking  are:  C. 

^  J.  Sherb,  La 

Grande  Eastern 
„  .  _  Oregon  Review, 

C.  A.  Sprague  represen- 

utive  to  Congress,  2nd  district; 

Harris  Ellsworth,  Roseburg 
News-Review,  incumbent  seek¬ 
ing  reelection  to  Congress;  Hugh 
McGilvra,  Forest  Grove  News- 
Times,  state  representative,  4th 
disrWet;  M.  C.  Athey,  Cave  Junc¬ 
tion  News,  state  representative,  j-  TUg  Editorial  Rooms 
18th  district;  and  Giles  French,  taiionai  Xiooms 

Sherman  County  Journal,  state 
representative.  22nd  district. 

WnxiAM  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  has  been 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  5th 
Connecticut  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago  in  June. 

Arthur  G.  Penny,  editor  Que¬ 
bec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  is  the 
latest  newspaperman  to  go  on 
the  radio.  He  will  do  a  weekly 
news  commentary  over  Station 
CGCV. 

William  H.  Hornibrook,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Provo  ( Utah  i 
Herald  and  the  Salt  Lake  Times 
and  American  minister  to  Persia, 

Siam,  Afghanistan  and  Costa 
Rica,  has  purchased  the  Pacific 
Grove  (Cal.)  Tide,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  E.  Gould 
and  Charles  E.  Post,  owners. 

He  has  also  owned  and  operated 
newspapers  in  California,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon.  Yolande  W. 

Hornibrook  will  assist  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  management  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Post  is  being  re¬ 
tained  as  foreman  of  the  plant. 

Joseph  E.  Noll,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Cit¬ 
izen-Patriot,  has  been  appointed 
a  reemployment  committeeman 
of  a  Jackson  county  selective 
service  board  to  assist  men  who 
have  been  in  military  service  re¬ 
turning  to  their  old  jobs. 

Elton  R.  Eaton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Plymouth 
(Mich.)  Moil  and  former  manag- 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Telegraph,  will 
be  a  candidate  for  the  state 
house  of  representatives  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Eaton  served 
in  the  house  a  few  years  ago. 

A.  A.  Porter,  for  more  than  35 
years  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field  in  Portage,  Wis.,  observed 
with  Mrs.  Porter  the  61st  anni¬ 
versary  of  their  wedding  April 
21.  Mr.  Porter  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Portage  State  Register 
from  1908  until  1920  when  he  ac¬ 
quired 
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Democrat, 
merging  the  two  papers  as  the 
Portage  Register-Democrat.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  he  retired. 

editor  ft  PUILISHER  ft 
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Appeal,  have  joined,  respective¬ 
ly.  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

Lee  Johnson,  former  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  Radio  Feature 
Service.  Inc.,  New  York  radio 
advertising  agency. 

Guy  Ryan,  former  editor  of 
the  Brownwood  ( Tex. )  Bulletin, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune  -  Sun  as 
general  assignment  reporter. 

Bill  Camp,  night  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Chronicle,  reports  that  his  re¬ 
cent  best  seller  novel,  “Retreat 
Hell,"  has  been  published  in 
England,  by  Constable  &  Co.. 
Ltd.,  of  London.  Besides  doing 
a  regular  shift  at  the  Chronicle, 
Camp  writes  two  novels  a  year 
on  the  average,  and  at  present 
is  functioning  as  a  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley. 

Elwin  E.  McCray,  editor  and 
publisher.  New  Concord  (O. ) 
Enterprise,  until  that  weekly 
recently  ceased  publication  for 
the  duration  because  of  labor 
shortage,  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  Muskin^m  Col¬ 
lege  in  New  Concord,  succeeding 
Ted  L.  Cook,  who  was  inducted 
into  the  Army  April  15. 

Elliott  H.  Hayes,  former  Mil- 
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waukee  new.spaperman,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  national  pub¬ 
licity  officer  of  the  American 
Legion  with  headquarters  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  Army,  he  had 
been  covering  the  U.  S.  Senate 
for  a  news  service. 

James  Smith,  police  reporter 
for  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  INS 
Harrisburg  Bureau.  Robert 
McMillen,  reporter  for  the  Pa- 
troit,  has  assumed  new  duties 
as  public  relations  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health's  Milk  Control  Board. 

John  Mulhehin,  former  Mid 
Valley  correspondent  for  the 
Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times,  has  joined 
the  city  news  staff. 

Tommy  O’Malley,  former  na¬ 
tional  and  intercollegiate  box¬ 
ing  champion  and  ex-Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  police  reporter,  has 
joined  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

John  Durston,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  correspondent  in 
England,  is  reported  recovering 
satisfactorily  from  an  operation 
and  will  return  to  the  U.  S. 
when  sufficiently  well,  probably 
in  about  two  months. 

Joseph  Harrington,  magazine 
writer,  has  been  added  to  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  New  York 
J  ournal- American . 

Tom  Morgan,  who  for  12  years 
was  U.P.  manager  in  Rome,  has 
joined  radio  station  WOV,  New 
York,  as  a  commentator  and  will 
broadcast  a  nightly  10-minute 
analysis  of  the  news.  Morgan's 
latest  book,  “The  Listening 
Post,”  based  on  18  years  of  re¬ 
porting  the  news  of  the  Vatican, 
was  published  three  weeks  ago. 

Larry  Nixon,  publicist  and 
trade  paper  publisher,  has  joined 
the  Billboard  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Nixon  for  the  past 
few  ypars  has  been  doing  indus¬ 
trial  public  relations. 

Willard  M.  Clark,  reporter 
and  music  critic  for  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  Union,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  the  Springfield 
Red  Cross  chapter,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  music  critic. 

Celine  Koester  Slator,  for¬ 
mer  music  critic  for  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  course  in  music  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  men  at  Aber¬ 
deen  Proving  Ground,  Md., 
where  her  husband.  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Slator,  former  military 
reporter  for  the  Republican  is 
post  historian. 

With  The  Colors 

LT.  JAY  G.  ODELL,  JR..  USNR, 

former  member  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  editorial  staff, 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  four  days  of  heroic  action 
under  fire  on  the  invasion  beach 
at  Tarawa,  according  to  advices 
reaching  his  family.  Previously 
he  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  incurred  in 
the  Tarawa  fighting.  (Ddell  en¬ 
tered  military  service  two  years 
ago. 

Richard  Smith,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin’s  local  staff, 
has  been  commissioned  a  Lieu- 


HOME  ON  LEAVE 

Ensign  Leon  Thamer  and  Warrant 
Officer  A1  Cottor.  former  state  and 
sports  editors,  espectively,  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
ore  shown  casting  a  critical  eye 
over  the  work  of  their  one-time 
associotes  while  home  on  leave 
recently.  Ensign  Thamer  is  com¬ 
munications  officer  on  a  Navy  sea¬ 
plane  tender  and  has  just  finished 
six  months  of  duty  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tians.  Cotton  is  battalion  person¬ 
nel  officer  of  the  10th  Armored  di¬ 
vision  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  They 
were  entertained  by  the  Citizens 
Patriot  editorial  department  staff 
at  dinner  at  Hotel  Hayes,  Jackson. 

tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
and  leaves  May  6  to  take  up  his 
new  assignment. 

George  Clark,  reporter  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  recently 
left  to  begin  training  for  Navy 
service. 

Cpl.  Walter  Galanty,  former 
circulation  department  employe 
of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been 
home  on  furlough  after  27 
months  spent  in  New  Guinea. 
He  wears  three  campaign  bars 
and  stars  for  three  major  battles 
and  has  received  a  presidential 
citation.  He  was  a  member  of 
an  engineering  unit.  Pvt.  Jud 
Cook,  reporter  for  six  years,  is 
now  staff  correspondent  for 
Yank,  the  Army  weekly,  in  the 
Caribbean  area  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Joe  Umek,  former  Detroit 
Times  police  reporter,  who  is  in 
training  with  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine,  is  now  back  in  Detroit  for 
a  few  weeks  to  receive  a  part 
of  his  training  at  the  Marine 
Hospital. 

Lt.  Robert  A.  Barracks,  45, 
USNR,  managing  editor  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  ( Ill. )  Journal,  now 
on  leave  of  absence,  is  stationed 
on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz,  Commander-In-Chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific 
Ocean  areas.  Lt.  Barracks  was 
formerly  stationed  in  the  press 
section  of  the  3rd  Naval  District 
and  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  in  New 
York. 

First  Lt.  Leonard  L.  Korf, 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
Chicago  Herald  -  American  be¬ 
fore  entering  service  in  June, 
1941,  has  been  awarded  a  second 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Air 
Medal  at  an  Eighth  AAF  Bomber 


Station  in  England.  Lt.  Korf  is 
a  navigator  on  a  Flying  Fortress, 
and  won  the  honor  for  “meri¬ 
torious  achievement”  on  15  com¬ 
bat  missions  over  enemy  Europe 

Carl  Marsh,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  reporter,  now  in 
the  Navy  as  specialist  third  class 
is  the  new  editor  of  NATTC 
weekly  publication.  The  Blue- 
jacket,  at  Millington,  Tenn.  He 
succeeded  Blanton  Dye,  printer 
second  class,  Clarksdale,  Mbs, 
transferred  to  sea  duty.  Li 
Marion  Slusser,  former  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer,  who  has 
been  in  the  Fourth  Ferrying 
Group’s  weather  office  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  is  attending  a  meteorolog)- 
training  school  in  Florida. 

Joe  Mackey,  New  York  Sun 
reporter,  recently  inducted  into 
the  Army,  is  in  a  combat  intel¬ 
ligence  outfit  at  Camp  Blanding. 
Fla.  Pvt.  Edward  Gerken,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  copy  desk,  has  been 
sending  the  Sun  stories  from 
Australia  where  he  is  in  an  in¬ 
fantry  unit. 

Joseph  P.  Donahue,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  News,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  and  has  left 
for  boot  training  at  Parris  Island 
S.  C.,  preparatory  to  becoming  a 
Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent.  Pvt.  Robert  Kunde. 
former  photographer  for  the  He- 
publican,  has  arrived  in  Italy 
with  an  Army  infantry  unit 
Pvt.  John  P.  Gbeblunas,  former 
court  reporter  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  American,  is  now  in 
Italy. 

Cpl.  Bill  Haworth,  former 
U.P.  night  bureau  manager  in 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  reporter  for 
the  El  Paso  Times,  now  is  a  stafl 
correspondent  for  Yank,  the 
Army  weekly  in  the  Caribbean 
area  with  headquarters  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

B.  A.  Spencer  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Cal.)  Independent  was 
regimental  reporter  for  the 
weekly  newspaper  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Farra- 
gut,  Idaho,  until  he  completed 
recruit  training  early  in  April. 


b?“six  ^rs'l'is  Invasion  Press  Stoti 
respondent  for  Headed  by  Gen.  Davis 

wapIcIv  in  tViA  * 

with  headquar-  ^  ^  reorgani^tion  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Army  public  relations  setup  m 
tnymof  rtotmit  Loodoo,  Gcn.  Dwight  D.  Eto- 
hower  has  appointed  Brig.  Gen 
ivfJrHhant  Mn  Thomas  Jefforson  Davis  to  h^ 
t  '^he  new  press  division,  whi^ 

k  in  Detroit  for  been  separated  from  the 

aTth^Ma^rne  Psychological  warfare  depart 
ment. 

o  .=  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Mc(3ure. 

a  the  ^ho  headed  both  divisions  at^ 

f  lls^  Headquarters  in  the 

terranean,  is  chief  of  psycholog- 
Admiral  Chester  leal  warfare. 
ider-in-Chief  of  Under  Gen.  Davis,  who  _ 
et  and  Pacific  conduct  press  arrangements  fo 
t.  Barracks  was  Jh®  westeim  ^ont,  will  ^ 

ed  in  the  press  R-  nf 

d  Naval  District  M.  Smith,  U.  S,  P^ess  liawon  of 
Frontier  in  New  fleer,  and  Maj,  S. 

British  press  liaison  officer. 

}NARD  L.  Korf,  Gen.  Davis’s  new  post  ww 
Tite  man  for  the  created,  Gen.  Eisenhower  sm<L 
-  American  be-  “to  provide  the  best  possiDie 
ervice  in  June,  facilities  for  full  coverage  w 
warded  a  second  every  phase  of  the  forthconuW 
ter  to  the  Air  operations  of  the  American  w‘ 
ith  AAF  Bomber  p^itionary  Force.” 

■  DITOI  ft  PUBLISHIR  for  April  21 


^  If  so,  do  you  want  the  Germans  “evacu¬ 
ated”  from  East  Prussia  to  make  room  for 
Russian  and  Polish  colonists? 

^  If  Germans  are  allowed  to  stay  where  they 
are,  do  you  want  them  treated  like  a  con¬ 
quered  people  or  like  equal  citizens? 

^  Do  you  want  Germans  to  rebuild  the 
cities  German  armies  have  destroyed? 

If  none  of  these  make  sense  to  you,  then 
what  should  be  done  with  Germany? 
Perhaps  we  must  first  find  a  solution  for  the 
problems  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  Problems 

►  Are  Europe’s  18  nations  to  stay  econom¬ 
ically  isolated  from  each  other  as  they 
were  between  the  last  war  and  this  one? 

^  Are  their  clashing  interests  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  continuous  war 
■declared  or  undeclared? 

►  And  what  about  the  social  revolution  and 
the  class  war  by  which  all  Europe  was 
torn,  all  through  the  thirties?  In  which 
direction  should  America  throw  the  weight 
of  her  influence — or  can  we  afl'urd  not  to 
exert  our  influence  at  all? 


This  an^  foUowmg  annomncunttiH  wH  apptar  in  Itading  n»wtpap»rt  of:  N«w  York,  Chicago,  WotMngten,  Philodolphia,  Betlon,  DolraM, 
Clovolond,  Lo*  Angoloc,  Son  Francisco,  Oonvor,  BolHmoro,  SI.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Milwoukoo,  Minnsopolis,  Now  Orleans,  Cincinnati, 
Indianagolis,  Rochoslor,  Houston,  South  Bond,  SoaMo,  AHanto,  Dallas,  Dos  Moinos,  Salt  loko  City,  Buffalo,  Portland,  louisvillo,  Hartford. 
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And  finally— how  great  a  part  are  you 
willing  that  American  leaders,  American 
boys,  and  American  ilollars  should  play  in 
building  a  new  democratic  Europe  that 
can  live  in  peace? 


What  are  you  doing  to  get  these  questions 
answered— to  prepare  yourself  to  be  part  of 
an  informed  public  opinion? 

Are  you  thinking  hard  and  straight?  Are 
you  reading,  talking,  guiding  the  conversa¬ 
tion  around  you  into  channels  that  lead  into 
the  reservoir  of  national  thinking  on  these 
difficult,  terribly  important  subjects?  Are  you 
using  your  mindpower  to  prepare  for  an  A  meri- 
can  crisis  as  great  as  those  of 1919, 1865, 1787? 

TIME  belisvas  America’s  grootast 
need,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  so,  citizens  must  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed.  And  that  means  not  only 
reading  newspapers  and  TIME,  but  also  read¬ 
ing  books  and  periodicals  that  argue  the 
cases  and  advance  the  causes  in  the  news. 

So,  in  advertisements  like' this,  TIME 

is  seeking  to  encourage  such  wide  reading 
and  thinking,  by  posing  certain  questions  of 
the  day  whose  week-to-week  developments 
are  reported  in  TIME'S  columns. 

For  TIME’S  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.  S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs — to  a  nation  fiercely  in¬ 
sistent  upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning 
from  recorded  experience. 


A  plea  for  straight  hard  thinking 


on  the  eve  of  great  events 


Wo  ora  told  that  thousands  of  young 
Americans  will  die  in  the  invasion  of  Europe 
before  the  harvests  are  gathered  this  summer. 
What  will  they  have  died  for? 

To  stop  Hitler?  ...  to  beat  back  a  berserk 
Germany  from  dominating  our  world?  If  so, 
they  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

But  is  it  vain  to  hope  for  more?— to  hope 
that  Hitler's  defeat  will  be  War’s  defeat — 
to  hope  that  the  coming  victory  will  usher  in 
a  constructive,  durable  peace  in  Europe? 

Whether  this  tragic  war  is  followed  by 
long  years  of  peace,  or  only  by  an  uneasy 
truce  ending  too  soon  in  another  war,  will  be 
decided  in  part  by  how  much  hard  thinking  we 
do  right  here  at  home — beginning  right  now. 

What  will  give  us 
a  durable  peace  in  Europe? 

Shall  we  rely  on  the  vague  promises  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter?  They  have  already  been 
tossed  aside  in  action  by  Russia— and  by 
Britain  and  America,  too,  for  that  matter. 

Shall  we  depend  on  our  present  policy  of 
“expediency"?  It  supports  discredited  kings 
and  a  status  quo  which  many  Europeans 
hate  almost  as  much  as  they  do  the  Nazis. 

It  wiO  take  a  lot  more  than  these  to  bring 
a  permanent  peace  for  Europe.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  continuous  common  decisions  among 
the  nations  concerned — decisions  in  which 
the  people  as  well  as  the  presidents  and 
premiers  must  take  part. 


On  several  occasions  Secretary  of  State  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  has  publicly  reaffirmed  the  general 
principles  that  govern  America’s  relations 
with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  the  swift  march  of  day-to-day  events 
shows  that  general  principles  are  not  enough. 
We  (meaning  you)  have  got  to  make  some 
specific  decisions  pretty  soon. 

Right  decisions  will  help  to  win  the  war. 
Wrong  decisions  will  certainly  lose  the  peace. 
The  important  questions  have  no  easy  an¬ 
swers.  For  example: 

When  Old  Glory  flies  over 
the  Rhine — what  then? 

One  decision  we  must  face  is  what  to  do  with 
a  beaten  Germany. 

^  Do  you  want  Germany  divided  into  doz¬ 
ens  of  little  states? 

►  Do  you  want  to  see  pieces  of  Germany 
given  to  her  neighbors  as  was  done  to 
ancient  Poland? 


Space — Che  same  job  America  s  newspapers  have 


been  trying  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 


the  force  of  advertising  to  the  same  objective — to 


prepare  the  borne  front  for  the  greatest  mental  bat 
tie  Americans  have  ever  had  to  fight. 


This  IS  the  first  advertisement  of  a  senes  ap 


pearing  in  36  newspapers  from  coast  to  coOst. 


Its  purpose  is  to  get  more  Americans  thinking. 


For  22  years  that  has  been  the  job  the  editors  of 


TIME  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 


or/imenms minadower 


Advertisers 
Hear  Complete 
Sth  Loan  Plans 

Plans  for  the  largest  War  Bond 
drive,  the  Fifth  War  Loan,  got 
under  way  last  week  when  man¬ 
agement  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  heard  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  War  Advertising  Council  out¬ 
line  the  complete  advertising 
program  in  a  meeting  at  the  Bilt- 
more. 

Using  illustrative  charts,  Ted 
R.  Gamble,  national  director. 
War  Finance  Division  of  the 
treasury,  pointed  to  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  which  are 
estimated  to  reach  nearly  100 
billions  this  year  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  intensified  soiicita- 
tion  in  the  campaign  for  $16,000,- 
000.000  which  begins  June  12. 

Among  the  figures  which  he 
stressed  were  those  showing  that 
there  are  still  some  seven  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  available  for 
bond  purchase,  which  have  not 
yet  been  touch^  by  any  drive. 

Must  Reach  Fanners 

Further  indication  that  more 
persons  must  be  reached  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  campaign  to 
come,  was  seen  in  the  slide  show¬ 
ing  of  charts  explained  by  Dr. 
Rensis  Likert,  head.  Division  of 
Program  Surveys.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Though  surveys  made  after 
each  drive  showed  an  ever-in- 
creasing  awareness  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
according  to  Dr.  Likert  more  at¬ 
tention  must  be  paid  to  the  farm 
population.  After  the  fourth 
drive,  studies  indicated  that  94% 
of  the  city  population  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  campaign  while 
22%  of  the  farm  population  was 
yet  to  be  reached. 

The  records  also  show  that 
campaign  success  is  helped  by 
setting  district  and  city  as  well 
as  state  and  national  quotas  and 
that  it  is  effective  for  solicitors 
to  ask  persons  to  buy  to  help 
meet  those  quotas. 

Finale  to  the  meeting  was  the 
showing  of  a  film  dramatizing 
the  advertising  plans  for  publi¬ 
cations  and  the  playing  of  a  re¬ 
cording  detailing  the  part  radio 
will  play.  Both  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  regional  groups  be¬ 
fore  the  drive  opens. 

Narrating  for  the  film.  Thomas 
H.  Lane,  director  of  advertising, 
press  and  radio.  War  Finance 
Division,  said,  "The  United  States 
Treasury  doesn't  spend  10c  of  the 
tax  payer's  money  to  advertise 
War  Bonds,  yet  War  Bonds  have 
become  the  most  advertised 
product  today  as  a  result  of  your 
support. 

“I  don't  believe  any  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  private  industry  has 
done  more  to  promote  the  fight 
on  the  home  front  than  you.'' 

Among  other  things  the  film 
announce  the  new  slogan. 
“Back  the  Attack;  Buy  More 
Than  Before,”  which  has  re¬ 
placed  the  tentative,  “Fight  By 
His  Side,”  and  the  fact  that  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  in  cooperating 
with  the  drive,  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  its  members  in 
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service  to  send  back  stories 
showing  how  purchase  of  bonds 
is  helping  the  war  effort. 

Other  speakers  were  Harold  B. 
Thomas,  acting  chairman.  War 
Advertising  Council,  who  gave  a 
brief  history  of  council  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  treasury:  Stuart 
Peabody,  council  coordinator, 
who  stressed  the  importance  of 
advertising  between  drives  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  advertising 
agencies  who  have  volunteered 
their  services:  and  Guy  Lemmon, 
council  campaign  manager,  who 
stated  that  more  aid  will  be 
given  individual  solicitors  in  the 
coming  compaign  than  before. 

■ 

Daily  Helps  Vets  Get 
Free  Phone  Calls 

Cleveland,  April  24  —  The 
Plain  Dealer  this  week  launched 
a  fund  raising  campaign  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  free  telephone  call  to 
home  for  every  wounded  se^ 
viceman  or  servicewoman  who  is 
or  will  be  hospitalized  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

The  fund  was  launched  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  committee  of 
Blue  Star  mothers,  selected  by 
the  newspaper,  at  a  dinner  in 
Hotel  Hollenden. 

John  Crawford  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  staff,  chairman  of  the 
fund,  explained  its  purpose — a 
call  to  the  folks  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  for  all  the  returned  heroes. 
"ITie  calls  may  last  for  five  min¬ 
utes. 

To  finance  the  project  a  fund 
of  $10,000  must  be  raised  and 
first  donations  were  made  at  the 
dinner  by  some  of  the  sponsors. 

There  are  already  some  265 
wounded  and  sick  veterans  at 
the  new  Crile  General  Hospital 
near  Cleveland  and  the  day  after 
the  fund  was  started  the  first  of 
these — men  without  money— 
were  provided  a  telephone  call 
to  their  families  in  distant  cities. 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  al- 
aiready  raised  $174,000  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscription  and  financed  a 
bedside  radio  system  at  Crile 
Hospital. 

■ 

Guide  Out  to  Help 
Recruit  Food  Labor 

Emphasizing  localized  needs, 
an  advertising  and  promotional 
program  kit  for  recruiting  all 
possible  seasonal  workers  to  the 
food  processing  industry  has 
been  released  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  and  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  the  OWI 
has  announced. 

All  material,  including  four 
newspaper  ads,  radio  scripts, 
copy  for  classified  advertising, 
posters  and  publicity  material, 
has  been  designed  for  use  in 
areas  where  the  need  is  most 
severe.  Scheduling  is  left  to  the 
requirements  of  local  canners 
and  processors,  and  cost  of  space 
will  be  borne  by  individual 
sponsors. 

Canners  are  being  asked 
wherever  possible  to  budget  a 
proportionate  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  funds  to  local  radio  out¬ 
lets.  for  all  stations  have  been 
asked  by  the  OWI  to  assist  in 
recruitment  in  affected  areas.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  each  local 
area  make  use  of  the  pre-cam¬ 
paign  publicity  material  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  their  drives. 


Wood  Mounts 
"Total  Crusades" 

continued  from  page  24 

lar  envelopes  in  the  newspaper's 
morgue. 

“In  total  crusades,”  Wood  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  shoot  everything 
we’ve  got.  We  make  use  of  all 
cartoonists,  editorial  writers, 
special  writers  and  pictures. 

“You  notice  that  I  say  special 
writers,  not  columnists.  The  col¬ 
umnists  are  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves.  Personally  I  think  col¬ 
umnists  have  reached  a  peak 
and,  in  fact,  are  right  now  on 
the  wane. 

“Newspapers  are  and  should 
be  giving  studious  attention  to 
revival  of  their  own  editorial 
pages.  Columnists  have  been 
over-rated,  I  think.  Although 
they  write  and  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  readers  believe  they 
speak  for  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  them,  creating  confusion. 
Columnistic  opinion  often  viti¬ 
ates  the  newspaper's  own  edi¬ 
torial  policies.  When  the  news¬ 
papers  finally  speak  up  for  them¬ 
selves  editorially,  their  pro¬ 
nouncements  have  lost  in  effec¬ 
tiveness.” 

Getting  back  to  the  total  cru- 
.sade.  Wood  says  they  should  be 
planned  just  like  a  coach  plans 
a  football  or  a  baseball  game. 
The  first  step  is  to  have  the  best 
team  possible. 

“You  should  pick  your  staff 
like  you  pick  a  baseball  team,” 
Wood  said.  “It  must  be  a  bal¬ 
anced  staff,  with  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  re-write  men,  report¬ 
ers,  feature  writers,  investiga¬ 
tors,  and  general  utility  writers. 
ITie  balance  desired  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  trial  and  error. 
If  you  find,  for  instance,  you  are 
overloaded  with  investigators, 
you  try  to  swing  him  into  the 
feature  class.” 

Seeing  the  city  room  lay-out 
at  the  World-Telegram  makes 
Wood's  illustration  of  the  base¬ 
ball  team  most  apt.  Wood  him¬ 
self  sits  where  a  coach  might 
properly  sit,  right  off  the  scene 
of  greatest  activity.  He  has  two 
offices,  one  to  which  he  can  re¬ 
tire  behind  closed  doors  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  other  is  separated  only  by 
a  railing  from  the  city  room. 
From  his  desk  behind  home 
plate,  which  would  be  the  main 
copy  desk,  the  artists  extend 
along  the  first  base  line,  which 
has  the  windows  with  the  north 
light. 

Out  in  right  field  is  the  Wo¬ 
man's  Page  editor  and  her  staff; 
at  center  field  is  the  sports  and 
finance  departments;  and  at  left 
field  are  the  reporters  and  spe¬ 
cial  writers. 

The  city  editor  sits  in  the 
pitcher's  lx>x.  Coach  Wood  has 
a  good  clear  view  of  almost  all 
his  players. 

The  wire  desk  is  right  along 
the  second  base  line.  Wood  has 
departmentalized  desks  for 
sports,  finance,  and  also  one 
special  desk  for  all  other  de¬ 
partments.  This  he  thinks 
makes  for  the  best  editing  job. 

Wood  got  his  first  taste  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapering  in 
1920  with  the  Cleveland  Press. 
He  is  a  native  of  Corry,  Pa.. 

■  DITOt  ft 


where  his  father  was  a  dentist 
His  father  quite  evidently  wu 
wise  beyond  his  own  profe^ 
sion. 

He  bought  his  son  Lee  a  small 
printing  business  when  he  was 
12  years  old  and  set  him  up  in 
business  to  keep  him  off  tht 
streets  and  out  of  the  pool  rooM 
Wood  recalls  he  made  quite  i 
profit  out  of  this  business. 

It  helped  pay  his  way  throii||i 
Amherst  from  which  he  wu 
graduated  in  1916.  A  friend  lu 
him  a  job  on  the  Cleveimi 
Leader.  It  paid  $12  a  week  to 
the  young  college  graduate,  who 
also  had  had  previous  newin- 
per  experience  working  du^ 
summers  on  small  town  newi- 
papers. 

Wood  remained  with  the  Laa4 
er  less  than  a  year.  He  enlisted 
with  the  American  Field  Service 
to  do  his  bit  in  World  War  1 

He  saw  plenty  of  action  and 
was  demobilized  in  France  as  i 
2nd  Lieutenant.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  uniform  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  also  doini 
some  foreign  corrcspondni 
work.  He  kept  this  job  until  he 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  and  joined 
the  Cleveland  Press  in  IMO. 

The  Scripps-Howard  organia 
tion  used  him  on  the  Oklaiumt 
News  from  1925  until  he  wu 
brought  to  New  York  aa  news 
editor  in  1927  when  the  Tcle 
gram  was  purchased.  He  has 
been  executive  editor  since  IBI 
when  Scripps-Howard  purchased 
the  World  and  merged  it  with 
the  Telegram. 


^Xbere  arc  mawy 

(ilter«£itiws  but  ooly 
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How  to  Keep  a 

Seldom  does  Freedom  of  the  Press  dis¬ 
appear  in  one  annihilating  blow. 

Even  in  the  Fascist  countries  where 
the  Press  was  put  in  chains,  there  was 
first  a  period  when  it  failed  to  resist 
the  beginnings  of  its  end— the  first  en¬ 
croachments  on  its  freedom.  There  were 
powerful  interests  which  wanted  certain 
facts  “kept  out  of  the  papers  just  for 
a  while.”  There  was  pressure  here  and 


Free  Press  FREE 

pressure  there  to  have  the  truth  with¬ 
held.  Before  the  press  of  a  nation  sud¬ 
denly  succumbs  to  tyranny,  there  has 
always  been  a  record  of  failure  to  speak 
out  in  spite  of  pressure  to  keep  silent. 

•k  it  -k 

Here  in  America  there  is  only  one  lim¬ 
itation— the  wartime  necessity  of  mili¬ 
tary  security— which  can  be  accepted  by 
a  Press  that  is  determined  to  stay  free. 
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More  Cosmetic  Ads 
Seen  Needed  Now 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  80  in  a  seriM) 

ON  APRIL  1,  1944,  several  new 

taxes  were  imposed  on  so- 
called  luxury  items.  Cosmetics 
now  carry  a  20%  tax.  In  Eng¬ 
land.  many  items  are  taxed 
100%,  so  we  have  some  distance 
to  go  before  the  new  Federal 
and  the  steadily  mounting  local 
taxes  approach  the  taxes  paid  by 
our  friends  in  England. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  does  the 
cosmetic  business  have  so  high 
a  per  capita  sale  and  total  dollar 
volume  as  in  this  country.  The 
lowest  paid  servant  can  walk 
into  a  five-and-dime  store  and 
buy  everything  from  nail  polish 
to  perfume  in  units  that  sell 
from  10  cents  up;  while  her  em¬ 
ployer  leisurely  selects  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  “hand  tailored”  per¬ 
fume  costing  as  much  as  $25  an 
ounce. 

Under  the  new  tax  law,  the 
servant  will  pay  $1  for  a  given 
number  of  items,  plus  a  20-cent 
tax,  while  the  “Lady”  will  pay 
$25  for  an  item  plus  a  $5  tax. 

When  will  these  luxury  taxes 
be  repealed?  That’s  the  question 
that  many  motorists  asked  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  when  a  little  tax 
of  two  cents  a  gallon  was  posted 
at  their  favorite  filling  station. 
Have  gasoline  taxes  been  re¬ 
duced  or  repealed?  We  know  of 
none. 

Higher  Taxes — More  Advertising 

Over  the  past  10  years  we  have 
had  some  lively  discussions  with 
our  Economic  friends.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  discount  ad¬ 
vertising.  Most  of  them  tell  us 
this,  “When  business  is  good,  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  adver¬ 
tise;  when  it’s  poor  they  cut 
down  on  their  advertising.” 

The  record  of  advertising  over 
the  past  25  years,  confirms  their 
statements;  BUT  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Today 
many  merchants  and  not  a  few 
manufacturers  with  reduced  sup¬ 
plies  are  advertising  to  keep 
store  traffic  alive,  and  build  good 
will  for  the  post-war  days. 

The  new  tax  laws  are  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  every  manufacturer  and 
retailer  who  is  interested  in 
selling  women  their  normal  sup¬ 
plies  of  cosmetics.  As  we  see  it, 
the  new  tax  laws  are  going  to  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  dollar 
volume,  we  must  do  better  re¬ 
search  work,  improve  our 
products,  and  then  tell  women 
that  the  only  way  to  win  a  man 
and  hold  him,  is  through  person¬ 
al  charm. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  is  the  mi¬ 
nority  that  doesn’t  care  whether 
their  women  folks  wear  fiat- 
heeled  shoes,  use  yellow  laundry 
soap  for  a  bath  or  never  visit  a 
beauty  shop  for  a  permanent 
wave  or  a  manicure;  but  these 
men  are  certainly  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  average  male, 
regardless  of  his  income  or  edu¬ 
cational  background. 

Cosmetics  are  like  bath  tubs, 
or  electric  fans.  We  could  do 


without  them.  Today  millions 
of  women  past  50.  spend  more 
hours  every  week  on  their  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  They  watch 
their  diets;  they  take  more  out¬ 
door  exercise;  they  read  more, 
travel  more,  and  most  men  think 
them  a  lot  more  attractive  than 
the  women  some  of  us  knew  30 
to  40  years  ago. 

We  have  seen  many  sets  of 
statistics  about  the  distribution 
of  cosmetics  in  drug  stores,  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  beauty 
shops.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  many  of  the  more  expensive 
lines  of  cosmetics  obtain  the  bulk 
of  their  business  from  depart¬ 
ment  store  outlets;  yet,  practical¬ 
ly  in  every  town  and  city  in  this 
country,  you  can  now  find  one 
or  more  drug  store  operators 
who  have  built  beauty  depart¬ 
ments  that  produce  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  sales 
every  year  and  at  a  very  high 
net. 

In  laying  out  a  campaign  for 
these  prospects — the  drug  store 
concerns — taxes  should  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Never  mention  them.  If 
the  prospect  insists  on  listings 
of  the  base  price  of  an  item,  plus 
the  20%,  O.K. — but  it’s  better  to 
reprice  items  so  that  all  listings 
are  something  like  this:  ($1.20 
with  tax.) 

Call  the  new  tax  law  the  first 
step  in  further  inflation,  or  un¬ 
just.  or  discriminatory,  or  what 
you  will,  it’s  here  and  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  If  con¬ 
sumers  want  to  argue  about  it 
when  they  approach  the  drug 
cosmetic  counter,  that’s  their 
privilege;  but  the  clerk  serving 
them,  should  refuse  to  argue. 
Just  what  should  the  clerk  talk 
about?  He  or  she  should  talk 
about  the  product,  what  it  will 
do  for  the  consumer,  and  most  of 
the  arguments  should  come  from 
the  ads  that  run  in  your  paper. 

From  more  than  eight  years’ 
observation  and  the  preparation 
of  literally  thousands  of  pieces 
of  copy  for  beauty  shops  and  cos¬ 
metic  departments  in  drug  stores, 
we  have  learned  that  the  big 
market  for  most  cosmetics  is  in 
the  25-year  to  50-year  age  group. 


WHEN  POST  WAR  SHIPPING 
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Yes,  girls  will  buy  a  lipstick, 
a  manicure  set  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  permanent  wave;  but  it’s 
the  married  women  and  bache¬ 
lor  girls  from  25  to  50  years  of 
age  who  buy  more  than  75%  of 
all  the  cosmetics  manufactured. 

Copy  themes  for  these  women 
fall  into  about  five  major  classi¬ 
fications.  (a)  Hair  trimming, 
waves  and  shampoos,  (b)  Fa¬ 
cials  and  the  items  needed  for 
day  and  night  care  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  arms,  (c)  Eve^thing 
that  has  to  do  with  keeping  the 
hands  youthful  and  neat.  This 
covers  lotions,  manicure  sets, 
nail  finishes  and  polishes,  files, 
shears,  etc.,  (d)  The  perfumes 
and  waters  that  are  us^  before 
leaving  the  boudoir,  and  the 
soaps  for  bath  or  hand  and  face 
use,  ( e )  The  lipsticks,  face  pow¬ 
ders  and  rouges. 

The  best  sources  for  your  copy 
are  the  booklets  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  manufacturers  who 
sell  the  druggist.  All  of  them 
are  inclined  to  make  extravagant 
claims  about  their  own  products; 
but  woven  in  their  material  you 
will  find  the  arguments  that  tie 
in  with  the  five  classifications 
just  listed. 

In  this  country  taxes  are  dis¬ 
cussed  today  almost  as  much 
as  the  weather.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  are  confused  in  their 
thinking  about  how  the  new 
taxes  are  going  to  affect  their 
sales.  Their  confusion  has  al¬ 
ready  slowed  down  many  adver¬ 
tising  schedules.  Face  the  issue 
squarely.  We  are  living  in  a 
new  day;  and  the  days  ahead  are 
going  to  be  heavily  taxed;  no 


.person  is  going  to  be  exenn 

’Those  of  us  who  earn  our !»«. 
lihood  in  the  world  of  newsptpc, 
advertising,  must  inform  our. 
selves  about  all  taxes,  theof» 
get  them  when  we  start  to  id; 
our  prospects.  No  congreoaui: 
has  ever  willingly  voted  foi 
higher  taxes.  It’s  the  quickw 
way  for  him  to  lose  voter,  bn 
today  we  either  pay  tlu»e  an 
taxes,  or  else. 

American  women  are  the  aoit 
beautiful,  the  most  prognahe 
the  most  athletic,  the  aost 
charming  and  the  most  attraetire 
of  all  women  in  the  world.  Ton 
can’t  make  these  stateanu 
without  giving  our  coaaatic 
friends  much  of  the  credit  lor 
their  loveliness. 

Sell  beauty,  charm,  youthiu;  I 
appearance,  and  you  won't  nttd  i 
to  worry  about  the  new  20%  tai 
Pick  out  a  good  drug  store  owner 
lu  your  market  and  discua  ttb 
piece  with  him.  ’The  first  store 
to  get  in  your  paper  witii  two 
or  three  ads  a  week,  devoted  to 
the  five  themes  suggested,  will 
get  the  cream  of  the  best  cos¬ 
metic  business  in  your  market, 
now  and  for  a  long  time  to  come 
■ 

Buys  Montrose  Press 

William  Prescott  Allen,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Loredo 
( Tex. )  Times,  has  purchased  the 
Montrose  (Colo.)  Press  from 
Charles  E.  Adams  and  members 
of  his  family.  He  took  posKs- 
sion  on  April  18,  when  Adams 
entered  the  armed  service!  He 
transfer  was  handled  by  W.  H. 
Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal. 
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THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  .  .i 
REACH  THE  RICH  PEORIAREA—  ly 
.  .  .  USE  PEORIA  NEWSPAPERS 


If  PEORIA  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  Inc.  it  not 
on  your  list,  you’ll  oia 
Illinois’  First  Market 
(outside  ChicagoHa 
the  heart  of  the  proe 
perous  industrial  aad 
corn-belt  section. 
NOW  .  .  .  there  is  ot» 
sure  way  and  one  lot 
rate  to  reach  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  familio 
of  the  rich  Peorwim- 
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IF  YOU  LIVE  in  one  of  the  States 
tsted  here,  this  message  directly  con¬ 
cerns  you.  If  you  do  not  live  in  one 
of  them,  you  are  nonetheless  vitally 
affected 

That’s  because  anything  which  re- 
itricts  the  efficient  operation  of  motor 
trucks  and  trailers  —  regardless  oi 
thich  State  applies  the  restrictions — 
takes  dollars  out  of  your  pocket!  You 
eatthe  food  and  use  the  goods  brought 
to  you  by  trucks  and  trailers  from  all 
:.er  the  country.  And  the  delivery 
tost  is  in  the  price  you  pay. 

But,  aside  from  that,  trucks  and 
trailers  are  essential  to  the  movement 
if  war  materials  —  and  anything 
diich  hamstrings  their  usefulness 
irectly  affects  our  war  effort. 

The  States  shown  here  have  two 
jaws  controlling  the  weight  of  a  truck- 
:ind-trailer  combination: 


AXLE  WEIGHT 

It.OOO# 

(OI  MORE) 

PEI  AXLE 


GROSS  WEIGHT 

40,000# 
MAXIMUM 


^  axle  limitation  prevents  concen¬ 
trating  too  much  load  at  any  one  pioint 
®  the  highway. 


And.  the  18.000-pound  restriction 
is  the  figure  recommended  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  High¬ 
way  Officials  and  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  as  providing  adequate 
protection. 

So,  on  this  basis,  the  permissible 
load  would  be: 


44,000 

*8,000  pounds  is  the  maximum  weight 
obtainable  on  the  front  axle  with 
most  vehicles. 

But,  all  of  these  States  have  also 
limited  the  total  gross  weight  to 
40,000  pounds — so  we  must  cut  our 
load  some  4,000  pounds  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  18,000  pounds  per  axle 
is  admitted  to  be  a  safe  limitation! 

Why  the  40,000-pound  restriction? 

Some  State  officials  may  say,  “That 
is  because  we  have  some  bridges  which 
won’t  carry  bigger  loads.” 

In  the  interest  of  the  war  effort, 
if  nothing  else,  doesn’t  it  seem  logical 
in  this  case  to  either  ( 1 )  strengthen 
the  weak  bridges  or  (2)  post  them 
with  warning  signs  so  the  haulers  of 
war  goods  can  simply  re-route  their 
trucks? 


Should  a  State’s  entire  highway 
system  be  partially  wasted  because 
of  a  few  weak  bridges? 

This  example  is  only  one  of  many. 
Here  are  others: 

•  Maine  allows  22,000  pounds  per 
axle — but  only  40,000  pounds  gross. 

•  Nevada  and  Texas  restrict  gross 
weight  to  38,000  pounds,  the  lowest 
allowance  in  the  nation. 

•  Illinois  and  Tennessee  disregard 
the  recommendations  of  highway 
officials — allow  only  16.000  pounds 
per  axle. 

And,  three  of  the  States  listed  here 
— Arkansas,  Florida  and  Kentucky — 
liberalized  their  hamstringing  laws 

only  for  the  emergency  period.  Their 
old  laws  are  still  on  the  books — and 
will  again  be  enforced  unless  the 
Legislatures  take  action. 

Since  motor  transport  does  play 
such  an  important  part  in  our  war 
effort  and  in  the  private  life  of  every 
citizen,  you  should  know  exactly  how 
your  State  stands  on  this 
subject. 

Send  for  the  interesting 
Fruehauf  booklet  “Are  the 
United  States  United?” — 
it  will  give  you  the  story. 


1  World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  Principal  Cities 

fruehauf  trailer  company 
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Labor  Problems  Multiply 
Under  Wartime  Impact 


ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee 
Has  Expanded  Its  Activities 


EXPANSION  of  the  activities 

of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  operating  under  war¬ 
time  conditions,  was  stressed  in 
the  committee’s  annual  report 
this  week. 

Similarly,  new  influences  have 
been  most  pronounced  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  employe-employer  rela¬ 
tions,  it  was  pointed  out.  With 
social  benefits  to  workers  on  one 
hand,  and  the  need  for  wage 
stabilization  on  the  other,  to  hold 
down  inflationary  influences,  the 
newspaper  business  is  confront¬ 
ed  with  many  new  problems,  the 
report  indicated. 

“Upon  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  has  fallen  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  assisting  publishers  in 
maintaining  the  balance  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  publishers 
to  survive  the  present  emerg¬ 
ency  in  a  manner  that  will  hold 
costs  and  working  conditions  on 
a  basis  that  may  be  supported 
in  the  years  of  peace  to  come,” 
stated  the  committee  report. 

Newspaper  Commission 
Commended 

Despite  the  increased  handling 
of  labor  matters  through  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  there  has  been  a 
net  increase  in  the  number  of 
effective  arbitration  commit¬ 
ments  among  ANPA  member 
papers,  it  was  stated.  The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  was 
credited  with  having  done  “a 
more  equitable  job  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  dispute  cases,  and  has 
been  more  consistent  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  than  any  other  labor 
agency  of  the  government,”  it 
was  pointed  out. 

“The  creation  of  additional 
government  agencies  to  handle 
labor  matters  has  created  con¬ 
fusion.”  asserted  the  report. 
"Many  of  these  new  agencies 
duplicate  the  work  of  others. 
In  several  instances  they  furnish 
enforced  procedures  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  existing  voluntary  re¬ 
lationships.  The  War  Labor 
Board’s  arbitration  machinery 
is  typical  of  this  form  of  invol¬ 
untary  arbitration.” 

There  is  a  stronger  influence 
toward  unionization  of  newspa¬ 
per  workers,  the  report  indi¬ 
cated,  referring  to  the  fact  there 
are  10  more  union  editorial  and 
commercial  agreements  than  a 
year  ago.  ’The  increase  in  the 
number  of  closed  shops,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  less  extensive 
than  in  any  recent  year. 

Tn  general,  it  is  true  that  no 
new  issues  have  appeared  in 
guild  relationships  that  were  not 
commonly  faced  a  year  ago,” 
stated  the  report.  “But  in  local 
situations  new  programs  have 
been  developed  that  have  raised 
questions  peculiar  to  particular 
newspapers,  and  in  general  there 
has  been  more  emphasis  upon 
special  war-time  features  of 
white  collar  agreements.” 


The  importance  of  job  classifi¬ 
cations  and  rates,  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  report,  along  with 
the  problem  of  labor  shortages 
caused  by  the  draft. 

’The  complete  report  follows: 

DURINO  the  preeent  war  emerirency 

poonomlc  and  nodal  ehanree  that 
would  otherwiae  hare  followed  their 
pattern  of  normal  evolution,  have  un- 
denrone  the  areateet  ohanre  of  any 
period  in  hlatory.  The  new  influeneee 
have  been  moat  prononneed  in  mat- 
tera  of  employee-emplo.ver  relationahipa. 
Theae  ohantrea  are  the  moat  aerious 
prohlema  of  publiahera  today,  and  the.v 
muat  be  recoimlaed  in  the  lirht  of 
their  importance  not  only  aa  wartime 
meaanrea.  but  in  their  effort  in  peaw- 
time  eonaequencen  that  iieeeaaarily  will 
follow. 

In  former  yeara.  waaea  and  aalariea. 
aa  the  chief  expenaea  of  newapaper 
pnhiiahinx  enterpriaea.  iteaerved  and 
were  civen  primary  conaideration.  and 
other  workinir  I’ondiliona  that  were 
impoasible  of  prei'ia*-  meaanrcmenta 
were  anbonlinated  and  in  many  caaea 
neglected  becanae  of  the  indirectneaa 
of  their  effect  on  the  phyaical  atruc- 
tnre  of  the  entcrpriae. 

With  the  tierhlenlnsr  of  federal  con- 
trola  over  the  level  of  ware  pavmenta. 
a  new  importance  haa  been  riven  to 
the  hidden  coate  of  ao-called  aodal 
beneflta  and  other  devicea  havinr  aa 
their  suppoaed  intent  the  improvement 
of  workera  and  the  enterpriaea  whi<-h 
they  muat  aupport. 

Superficially  the  chanrea  we  are 
underroinr  are  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Fundamentally.  howe\'er.  the  chanrea 
are  deacn-inr  of  more  careful  plan- 
ninr  and  more  thorourh  conaideration. 

In  former  yeara.  in  orranized  and 
unonranized  relationahipa.  it  waa  true 
that  llvinr  eoala.  the  condltlona  pe¬ 
culiar  to  individual  marketa.  and  other 
circumatancea  were  weirhted  In  any 
conaideration  of  the  level  of  warea  to 
be  paid,  and  no  ainrle  factor  waa  con- 
trolllnr  to  the  cxclualon  of  all  othera. 
Inflationary  influeneca  have  riven  tiii- 
due  weirht  to  ainrle  fnctora.  and  thia 
may  prove  dis.aatroua  if  this  tendency 
la  not  soon  corrected. 

Upon  the  Special  Standinr  Commit¬ 
tee  haa  fallen  the  rcaponaibility  of 
aaaistinr  publiahera  in  maintaininr  the 
balance  that  will  make  it  poaaible  for 
publiahera  to  survive  the  present 
cmerrency  In  a  manner  that  will  hold 
c-oata  .and  workinr  conditions  on  a 
basis  that  may  he  supported  in  the 
yeara  of  peace  to  come.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  haa  recomized  its  responsibility 
toward  the  preservation,  economically 
and  otherwise,  of  a  free  press,  and 
consistent  with  its  aim.  haa  endeavored 
to  provide  every  iiosaible  resource  that 
would  enable  employer  and  employes 
alike  to  cooper.atc  in  a  commvn  roal. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  aims,  the  Ccni- 
mittce  has  expanded  its  services  so  as 
to  provide  Industrial  relations  .advii'e 
for  unorganized  aa  well  as  unionize<l 
departments  be.vond  traditional  fields 
in  which  the  Committee  heretofore  has 
operated  to  preserve  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

This  report  cannot  explon-  every 
avenue  of  the  Committee’s  work,  but 
it  does  show  in  several  of  the  si‘c- 
tiofts  that  follow  some  of  the  new  fields 
in  which  the  Committee  is  operating, 
and  some  of  the  matters  in  which  the 
Committee  may  assist  publishers  who 
heretofore  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  the  new  services. 

More  Arbitration  Axreetneots 

The  creation  of  additional  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  handle  labor  matters 
has  created  confusion.  Many  of  these 
new  asrencies  duplicate  the  work  of 
others.  In  several  instances  they  fur¬ 
nish  enforced  procedures  as  substitutes 
for  existinr  voluntary  relationships. 
The  War  Labor  Board's  arbitration 
machinery  is  typical  of  this  form  of 
involuntary  arbitration. 

There  is  a  srrowinsr  opinion  that 


nearly  all  newspaper  arbitration  pro- 
ceedlnxs  are  now  conducted  by  the 
Oovernment.  contrary  to  earlier  pro¬ 
cedure.  Some  employers  t>elieve  that 
the  number  and  the  Importance  of 
newspaper  arbitration  axrecmcnts  have 
decreased. 

This  is  a  mistaken  impression.  In 
fact,  as  the  accompanyinir  tabulation 
shows,  there  has  liecn  a  net  increaa** 
in  the  number  of  effective  arbitration 
commitments  amonx  ANPA  member 
newsp,ipers. 

It  is  true  that  arbitration  in  some 
local  situations  has  disappeared,  but 
these  withdrawals  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  acceptance  of  new 
commitments  where  arbitration  for¬ 
merly  was  not  in  effect. 

This  development  of  arbitration  is 
doubtless  in  some  measure  the  result  of 
a  rrowinr  antaxonism  axainat  xovern- 
ment-controlled  machinery,  and  those 
procedurea  that  treat  human  equities 
on  a  mass  production  basis. 

Any  publisher,  and  any  union  mem¬ 
ber,  knows  that  if  he  adopts  an  ar¬ 
bitration  axreement,  he  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  naminx  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  arbitration  board.  In 
some  measure  he  can  influence  the 
procedure  in  order  to  Insure  thorouxh 
and  efficient  treatment  of  all  of  his 
most  important  arxuments.  The  War 
Labor  Board  proeedure.  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  overburdened  with  both 
frivolous  and  meritorious  cases.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  flndinxs  of  xovernment 
hoards  are  indiscriminate  and  frequently 
unjust. 

Newspaper  Commission  Consistent 

In  essence,  newapaper  arbitration 
proceasea  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  manaxement  and  union  relations 
directly  by  those  who  are  charxe<l 
with  certain  agreed  responsibilities  in 
the  handlinx  of  their  own  business. 
But  xovernment  procedures  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  outsiders  who  are  necessarily 
unacquainted  with  important  consider¬ 
ations  that  frequently  cannot  be  ih>v- 
ered  adequately  within  the  confines  of 
briefs  or  oral  presentation. 

A  justifiable  indictment  of  the  faults 
of  the  United  States  Conciliation  ^r- 
viee  and  War  Labor  Board  iirocedurea 
does  not  in  every  situation  extend  to 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Commission  of 
the  War  Labor  Board.  Probably  the 
Commission  has  done  a  more  equitable 
job  in  the  handlinx  of  dispute  cases, 
and  has  been  more  consistent  in  its 
treatment.  than  any  other  labor 
axency  of  the  xovernment.  A  fair  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  record  should  k'ad  to 
that  conclusion. 

It  is  iloubtful  that  any  other  in- 
dustrj'  can  report  as  favorably  as  the 
daily  newspapers  on  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  in  respect  to  the  handlinx  of 
labor  disputes.  Arbitration  has  prox- 
ressed  in  the  newspaper  business.  It 


involve  the  operation  of  wholesale  m. 
ceriea.  We  do  not  have  that  in  tte 
Newspaper  Commission.  In  spite  of 
its  faults,  the  procedure  affonM  ly 
the  Commission  has  preserved  for  g, 
more  of  the  preroxaUves  of  nuntrs 
ment  and  labor  than  exist  for  indintr; 
at  larre. 

Inconsistency  in  the  treatment  of 
the  same  issues  is  the  natural  rrsolt 
of  the  form  of  machinery  provldisl  ip 
the  War  Labor  Board  orxaniiatloo. 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  nstioiuj 
board  itself  is  occasionally  the  Bat 
to  reverse  its  own  basic  rules.  Thai  |, 
the  natural  result  of  any  emerreiry 
process  that  is  standardized  for  all  in. 
dustry  rather  than  specialized  for  ihr 
individual  problems  of  individual  in 
dustry. 

Those  who  are  administering  iim 
xovernmental  machinery  for  the  hu. 
dlinx  of  newspaper  labor  rnatten  an 
working  with  diligence  and  siiifwitt 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  their  parmt 
organization.  Its  degree  of  supeeaa  In 
such  attainments  is  limited.  hoawTrr 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  task. 

I'idnnizHtlon  Infinrnre 

With  the  development  of  greater  « 
porience  the  Newspaper  Commlaaion 
with  greater  cooperation  of  emplow 
and  labor  groups,  may  expect  to  im¬ 
prove  its  administration.  But  it  cu- 
not  under  anv  circumstances,  with  n 
istinx  controls,  expect  to  perform  » 
competent  a  Job  of  treating  with  the 
individual  problems  of  cmployera  u 
.•ould  the  employers  themselves,  na- 
hamper.  It  Is  true  that  in  the  War 
Labor  Board  alone  the  xovemmeni  h 
managinx  one  tremendously  important 
phase  of  every  newspaper  employrrii 
business,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a 
single  employer,  ivs  long  as  the  pnaml 
condition  continues,  cannot  expect  u 
satisfactory  results  as  were  aecompliab- 
ed  in  the  past,  or  as  may  be  expsetrd 
for  the  future  after  the  controla  haw 
been  lifted. 

These  emergency  processes  hare  un¬ 
questionably  provided  a  strong  inJn- 
ence  in  organizing  persons  whose  union 
ization  is  unnecessary  and  not  pariicn 
larly  desirable.  Some  unions  haw 
.adopted  the  policy  of  diiputing  enrr 
negotiation  that  arises.  They  aak  the 
government  to  give  them  more  thin 
they  think  the  employer  would  be  wtll- 
inx  to  grant  or  an  arbitrator  could  V 
led  to  award. 

The  Individual  who  would  preio 
for  valid  reasons,  to  remain  unornn- 
ized  is  faced  with  the  problem  oi  ob¬ 
taining  equal  treatment  when  it  ia  Im- 
poHsible  for  him  to  invoke  the  diipnle 
machinery  that  operates  for  thomandf 
of  pressure  groups.  This  is  but  oaf 
example  of  the  injustice  of  emeranner 
efforts  by  the  government  to  nitional- 
ize  the  determination  of  wage  die 
pules  . 

As  long  as  the  present  economif 
controls  of  the  government  are  opef- 
ative.  tt  will  bo  impoasible  for  arbi¬ 
tration  machinery  to  function  u  fiw 
,-ia  in  the  past,  because  wage  award* 
will  be  subject  to  review  by  gown- 
ment  agents  applying  different  jrarv 
sticks  than  may  have  been  cortedS 
chosen  by  an  arbitr.utor. 

Similarly,  arbitration  has  been  stai- 
ened  by  certain  procerlures  and  Prt«- 


All  differences . 

Differences  relative  to  suo-ccsling  con¬ 
tract  and  arising  under  contract,  but 

not  discharges  . 

Differences  relative  to  succer-ding  con¬ 
tract  only  . 

(Net  change  from  previous  year  in 
agreements  to  arbitrate  new  con¬ 
tracts  )  . 

Differences  arising  under  contract,  in¬ 
cluding  discharges  . 

Differences  arising  under  contract,  but 

not  discharges  . 

Discharges  only . 

No  arbitration  of  any  kind . 
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is  evident  from  announcements  of  the  dents  that  have  lH«n 
War  Labor  Board  in  Washington  that  through  substitute  machinery,  a  w 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  other  in-  term  arbitration  process  can  anoig 
dustrie#  which  have  had  more  govern-  without  interference,  develop 
ment  intervention  in  their  labor  rela-  rules  and  precedents  that  inu*^ 
tions  without  the  direct  participation  provide  a  fund  of  law  with  s 
of  persons  who  are  skilled  in  matters  uniformity  throughout  iU  new.  . 
i>ecunar  to  the  particular  industries,  substitute  procese  has  obviously*^ 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  govern-  in  thus  stabilizing  relationsBW^^ 
ment  procedures  result  in  having  per-  providing  participants  with  fnw^j 
fume  manufacturers  sitting  on  panels  tal  principles  and  basic  rule#  oi 
to  represent  meat  packers,  while  an  duct.  .  ^ 

.'lirplane  builder  Is  apt  to  be  i-alled  The  volume  of  routine  wors 
upon  for  consultation  in  matters  that  {Continued  on  page  80) 
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HETHER  Germany  h  crushed  this  year  or  next  year,  the 


end  is  certain  to  strike  us  with  surprising  suddenness.  How 


will  you  be  fixed  when  Uncle  Sam  gives  the  signal  for  some 


resumption  of  business  as  usual?  Mechanical-wise  you  can 


make  plans  now  ev'en  though  you  know  the  entire  Hoe  plant 


is  engaged  in  war  work.  A  Hoe  sales  engineer  will  be  glad  to 


discuss  your  requirements  and.  thereby  help  you  to  be  among 


the  first  publishers  ready  for  the  future. 
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ANPA  STANDING  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  LABOR 


(Crmtinued  from  pago  78) 

(lied  by  the  Committee  hM  continued 
to  (rrow.  We  have  receiTod  approxi¬ 
mately  80  contracts  in  addition  to 
those  on  file  for  the  previous  year. 
This  work  has  been  further  increased 
by  additional  records  that  must  be 
maintained  tor  all  scales  subject  to 
approval  of  the  National  War  Idtbor 
Board. 

.\rhltratlan  Proetsions  In  Centmrts 
The  membership  is  informed  throturh 
the  Weekly  Scale  Reports  of  all  airree- 
ments  executed  subject  to  NWLB  ap¬ 
proval.  These  reports  also  specify  the 
scales  approved  by  the  NWLB,  and  they 
are  further  supblemented  by  the  semi¬ 
annual  ComperatlTe  Wan  Scale  Bulle¬ 
tins.  Snbs^uent  NWLB  modification 
of  negotiated  scales  is  a  possibility  that 
in  each  instanee  reonires  a  final  de- 
terminatioB  before  makinr  permanent 
record  of  the  exact  ficures. 

.\NPA  Wsshesileel  Departmrats 
CONTRACTS 
Written  Verbal  Total 


TypoKTaphieal  .  .  387  6  332 

Pressmen  .  208  18  226 

Stereotype .  160  17  177 

Mailer  .  83  0  83 

Photo-Ensraver  .  62  1  63 

MlseeHaneons  Oepaitiaents  Ueder 
Contract 

Circulators; 

AFL  .  18 

Cuild .  33 

Cnatniiated .  2 

Drivers : 

AFL .  82 

Guild .  11 

Dnafllliatod  .  2 

Ruildinir  Ssvwioe; 

AFL .  21 

Guild .  28 

DnaiBliatsd .  2 

Newsboys : 

AFL  .  7 

•"lO  .  2 

Electricians .  6 

Machinists  .  9 

Operating  Enirineers .  6 

RotoKTavure  .  4 

Paper  Handlers .  26 

Semi-skilled  workers 

(composinir  room)  .  3 

Copyholders  .  2 


White  Collar  Omnlzatloii 

There  ;up  now  10  more  union  edi¬ 
torial  and  (-ommercial  .axreements  than 
a  .rear  atro.  The  additions  number 
fourteen,  while  four  former  axreements 
have  xone  out  of  existency. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  cIos(‘d 
4hops  has  been  less  extensive  than  in 
any  recent  year. 

In  ceneral.  it  is  true  that  no  new  is¬ 
sues  have  appean'd  in  Guild  relation¬ 
ships  that  wore  not  commonly  faced 
a  year  atfo.  But  in  local  situations 
new  profrrams  have  been  develoixal  that 
have  r.alsed  questions  peculiar  to  par¬ 
ticular  newspapers,  and  in  xcneral  there 
has  l>een  more  emphasis  placed  upon 
special  war-time  features  of  while  col¬ 
lar  aBTeements. 

In  a  majority  of  white  collar  rela¬ 
tionships  at  the  present  time,  the  full 
allowable  Little  Steel  .adjustment  has 
been  consumed  and  this  has  placed 
xreater  emphasis  than  ever  before  upon 
ireneral  "nuisanct-'’  proposals,  sick 
leave,  maternity  leave,  pensions  and 
other  feather-heddlnx  features. 

There  has  not  been  any  particular 
new  treatment  of  these  issues  either 
by  manaitement  or  union  negotiators, 
and.  except  in  initial  contract  discus¬ 
sions,  the  arprtiments  and  ('once^sions 
have  been  on  virtually  the  same  basis 
.as  in  prior  years. 

Entirely  .aside  from  <x>ntr.act  nego¬ 
tiations  there  has  unquestionably  Itecn 
further  development  of  interpretative 
disputes  !uid  a  creally  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  KTievance  cases.  These  dis¬ 
turbances  are  a|)parpntly  due  in  a  lartre 
measure  to  the  anxiety  of  union  ne¬ 
gotiators  for  prominence. 

In  former  years  union  negotiators 
followed  the  policy  of  stirrinx  up  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  organization  by  attemptinx 
to  attract  great  interest  in  new  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  that  occurred  upon 
the  expiration  or  opening  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  agreement.  Under  present  war¬ 
time  conditions,  the  turnover  in  many 
operations  is  so  rapid  that  these  an¬ 
nual  negotiations  0(.‘Cttr  with  insuffici¬ 
ent  frequency  to  give  union  agents  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  wares  be¬ 
fore  the  incumbent  employees.  There¬ 
fore  they  deem  it  necessary,  to  create 
disturbanees  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  establish  a  basis  for  their  existence. 
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As  a  cxmsequence  of  these  policies, 
many  employers  arc  faced  with  almost 
daily  encounters  on  tietty  xrii'vaiua^ 
designed  solely  to  promote  the  selfish 
interest  of  a  labor  agent. 

While  in  man,v  cases  the  actual  exist 
that  is  involved  in  sclllinx  these  dis¬ 
turbances  is  inconsiderable,  the  cost 
in  wasted  time  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  management  rcprcsent.atives  who 
might  otherwise  lie  ocrupiisl  in  pro¬ 
moting  new  business  and  otherwise  de¬ 
veloping  the  enterprise  is  a  total  waste 
that  cjvnnot  be  counted  in  dollars. 

There  is  probably  no  way  in  which 
these  nuisances  c.an  lie  entirely  avoided. 
Hut  they  can  be  reduced  in  .a  large 
measure  by  closer  supervision  and  more 
thorough  training  and  selection  of  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  other  iiersonnel. 
The  most  effective  way  of  silencing 
these  union  representatives  in  matters 
involving  petty  disturbance#  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  disturbance  at  its  source, 
rather  than  use  a  c-onference  tor  the 
•  orrection  of  an  error  that  has  al- 
rcady  occurred  or  to  prevent  repetition 
of  the  same  event.  Tliis  can  lie  done 
only  by  being  just  as  diligent  in  pre¬ 
venting  these  cases  from  arising,  .'is 
the  union  agents  are  in  discovering 
them  after  they  have  oocurred. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  general  nature  that  will 
assist  in  accomplishing  these  results. 
Union  representatives  are  constantly 
claiming  that  the  business  affairs  of 
publishers  are  hopelessly  mismanaged 
■and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  man- 
.igement  to  disprove  this  allegation. 
Kditorial  and  Coinmercial  llppartiiieiit 
Oontraets 

.lanuary  1 

1943  1944 

I  Combination  News  ;uid  Coiti- 


inercial  Dept.  Agreements 

113 

119 

News  and  Editorial  Depitrf- 

ments  only  . 

.i3 

.56 

I'ommeroial  Depts.  only.  .  .  . 

16 

lii 

Total  Uontracts  .... 

131 

141 

Total  iiumlx'r  of  newspaliors 

eovpred  . 

147 

168 

Number  of  employers  .... 

128 

133 

Xumlier  of  cities  . 

sn 

GIos<s1  and  modified  closed 

shop  contracts  . 

.57 

61 

Number  of  omplo.vers. 

54 

.58 

Number  of  newsp.ipt'rs 

TO 

Number  cities . 

41 

42 

Open  Shop  Contracts . 

74 

80 

Number  of  employers . 

71 

70 

Number  of  newspapers 

S3 

00 

Number  of  cities.  .  .  . 

.*>?> 

.‘>7 

gob  Claulfication 

.\n  ('iitirely  new  field  el 

'Iildy 

h;i-. 

been  developed  in  the  analy 

un 

d  de- 

-criplion  of  job  requirements.  Cotn- 
biiiation  of  W;ir  Manpower  font  mission. 
Selective  Service,  War  Labor  BoEtrd, 
and  in  some  cases,  iini'in  negotialions, 
have  made  necessary  the  complete 
analysis  of  newspapers  personnel. 

Many  publishers  have  found  through 
unfortunate  experience,  in  seeking  draft 
deferments,  48-hour  week  exemptions, 
and  wage  approvals,  that  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  job  designations  as  practiced 
for  simple  payroll  purposes  is  woefully 
inadequate  for  modern  requirements. 
In  former  years  the  designation  "clerk” 
was  generally  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  almost  any  business.  Under 
stress  of  war  conditions,  publishers 
suddenly  found  that  the  use  of  these 
occupational  designations  as  job  names 
could  not  iirovide  .in  adequate  picture 
of  their  own  requirements. 

Unfortunately  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  some  of  these  ex¬ 
tremely  important  tihases  of  an  cm- 
idoyer’s  contact  with  the  government. 

The  provisions  of  War  Lalxir  Board 
General  Order  No.  31  have  led  scores 
of  publishers  to  draw  up  complete 
schedules  of  job  classifications  and 
rates.  The  success  of  publishers  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  thece 
schedules  has  depended  very  largely 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pre¬ 
pared.  The  War  Labor  Board  organ¬ 
ization  very  quickly  learned  that  no 
two  newspapers  were  alike,  but  they 
'till  have  inadequate  information  that 
is  skillfully  prepared  to  give  them  a 
true  basis  for  comparing  various  jobs 
ts  between  newspapers. 

All  too  often  in  filling  out  the  form, 
undue  attention  is  paid  to  the  ch.xr- 
.acteristics  of  an  individual  who  fills  a 
certain  job.  Too  little  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  necessity  for  taking  an 
objective  view  of  the  business  enter¬ 
prise.  Individual  jobs  should  have  a 
job  classification  that  describes  the 
requirements  and  fully  appraises  the 


caliber  of  the  individual  that  is  required 
lo  uoiupeteiitly  fill  each  position. 

Few  newspapers  are  in  a  position  to 
employ  highly  skilled  analysts  or  cx- 
lierts  in  job  classification  to  compile 
their  schedules.  However,  on  must 
iiewspapers  this  should  not  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  adequate  presentation. 

Ill  general,  a  reporter  is  a  standard 
designation.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  reporters  who  are 
paid  the  legal  minimum  and  there  are 
other  reporters  whose  earnings  tlirow 
them  well  into  the  surtax  brackets. 
•Manifestly,  the  requirements  of  these 
contrasting  jobs  are  vastly  different,  so 
that  the  general  job  name  itself  is 
merely  a  title  of  occupational  designa- 
liuii.  rather  than  a  specific  job  name 
ur  classification. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  cashiers, 
-ecretaries,  advertising  salesmen,  editors 
iiud  others.  Unless  the  specific  job 
name  that  is  applied  is  descriptive  of 
the  requirements  of  the  position,  the 
employer  not  obtain  approval  on 

the  rate  be  is  seeking  even  though  the 
increase  may  lie  clearly  merited. 

Very  frequently  the  War  Labor  Board 
organization  comes  upon  two  news¬ 
papers  having  approximately  the  same 
I'lrculation  operating  in  towns  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size  and  general 
character.  Not  infrequently  it  is  found 
that  one  of  these  two  newspapers  which 
are  apparently  comparable,  has  com¬ 
paratively  low  wage  schedules  through¬ 
out.  The  other  newspaper  will  have 
ranges  that  appear  superiflcally  to  lie 
excx'ssive.  Anyone  who  is  not  itimaii'l.i 
:icqiiainted  with  the  two  operations 
would  be  likely  to  conclude  that  in 
one  case  the  rates  were  sub-standard, 
ind  in  the  other  excessive. 

The  vast  differences  that  frcquentl.i 
occur  very  often  are  traceable  to  differ¬ 
ences  ill  the  organization  structure  with 
icspect  to  executive  iiersonnel.  or  the.i 
nia.v  be  due  to  essential  difference's  in 
the  types  of  newspapers  being  published 
or  to  obscure  differences  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  markets,  and  advertisers. 

In  considering  the  view  that  will  lie 
taken  of  their  War  Labor  Board  appii- 
'-ations.  publishers  must  keep  in  mind 
that  these  obscure  elements  are  fre- 
iiucntly,  it  iinfortiinately.  controlling  in 
many  cases.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  make  their  presentation  in  such 
form  that  the  employer  representative 
who  is  to  act  upon  the  case  can  be 
Hilly  informed  on  these  points. 

It  will  be  apparent  lo  every  publisher 
that  when  treating  with  these  matters, 
the  government  is  assiiiuing  an  iiiipo'- 
sible  burden  in  attempting  to  deal  rea- 
-oiiahly  and  fairly  with  all  situations. 
Even  under  ideal  conditions  that  re- 
eal  close  cooperalion  with  eniplo.vers. 
It  will  be  impossible  lo  satisfy  the  most 
detailed  requiremenls  of  every  news¬ 
paper  enterprise,  although  many  of  the 
injurious  decisions  that  have  been  in¬ 
ti  ictc'd  in  the  past  are  avoidable  if  pub¬ 
lishers  will  consult  with  those  who  are 
'  Onstantly  in  touch  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  an 
inadequate  understanding  of  the  ai>- 
liarent  intent  of  stabilization  legisla¬ 
tion  and  its  interpretations.  .Vt  the 
outset  the  War  Labor  Board  organiza¬ 
tion  caused  many  workers  to  beiieve 
that  they  could  have  a  16 '1  increase 
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for  the  asUDg.  Hlllions  of  workers  hid 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  vat  the 
new,  but  correct,  concept  of  wage 
'tabilization.  Itegardless  of  the  manj 
mistakes  that  have  Imx-ii  made,  thia  im- 
liresHion  is  imnirrect.  .\n  employert 
cannot  expect  to  di'termine  wags  pay¬ 
ments  without  interfereiic'e,  nor  can  hr 
expect  that  every  request  will  be  ep 
proved.  The  War  Labor  Board  has  rr- 
lientedly  held  that  wages  cannot  be  lo- 
<  Teased  solely  in  ordi'r  to  keep  u 
employer  fully  stalled  and  thus  pis 
serve  normal  operations.  I'atrioUc  ap¬ 
peals  that  wage  increases  are  neceasary 
in  order  to  keep  a  eomraunity  intorinrd 
are  ineffective.  (,’ertain  yardeticlu 
which  have  been  covered  fully  in  our 
bulletins  throughout  the  past  year  birr 
ticen  developed  by  the  govenunem. 
However  unjust  they  may  bo  in  apphea- 
tion  to  ncwspaiM'rs  or  in  any  other  in¬ 
dustry,  they  are  the  required  measure 
iiients.  and  every  employer  must  h(lii 
his  problems  within  the  confinea  of  ibe 
known  directives. 

Obviously  a  publisher  cannot  knuti 
what  his  eomiH'titor  or  neighbor  u 
paying  for  given  classifications  of  work. 
Neither  can  he  anticipate  the  data  that 
will  be  available  to  any  War  Labor 
Board  agency  for  the  construction  ol 
comparisons.  Such  data  cannot  bo  ra- 
vealed  either  by  employer  repromita- 
lives  or  government  officials,  without 
jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  whose  personal  information  ii 
lieing  publicized,  and  such  inlormiUon 
is  not  available. 

The  most  common  problem  in  thr 
grouping  and  rating  of  jobs  ocenn 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  connection  with 
.''elective  Service  lieeause  fewer  em- 
plo.vea  .iri'  concerned.  The  same  thinp 
ipply  with  respect  to  War  Manpower 
I'ommission  directives.  It  is  not  nscet- 
sarily  true  that  a  job  classification  thai 
is  iisuable  under  wage  stabilization 
would  be  equally  suitable  in  tlllinf  a 
Form  42-.A  or  in  treating  with  48-honr 
week  orders,  since  the  regulationo  an- 
worded  differently  and  contemplale  llif 
ilevelopment  of  different  types  of  in 
iormalion. 

With  respeet  to  the  problemi  en¬ 
countered  with  .ill  of  the  three  goveni 
mental  ageiieies  that  ari'  directly  con 
eerned  with  personnel  relations,  it  ii 
Ireinendonaly  imporl  iiit  lor  ,iu  rmplojer 
to  plan  ahead  in  -o  far  as  that  i- 
possible. 

■Most  employers  realize  their  weak 
nesses  as  lo  those  departments  or  clar 
'ifications  in  which  future  tumorer. 
draft  withdrawals,  and  other  chaitrw 
ire  likely  to  ocs'iir.  .Man.v  publishw- 
liave  found  that  after  filling  onl  a 
-overnnient  form,  ,itid  even  before  n 
bad  reached  the  official  who  was  lo 
.act  upon  it.  hi'  entire  organization  had 
lieen  eompleiely  ili  red  and  the  iohf 
which  he  had  dis -ussed  in  pending  il> 
plii-atioii'  were  r  idi'-ally  changed  m 
every  rc'iS'Ct. 

It  i'  impossible  to  anticipate  ouob 
•haiiges  in  every  degree,  but  it  is  rocom 
mended  that  publishers  in  filling  ap 
plications  should  apply  for  ratei  ta 
jobs  I  hat  may  at  the  moment  be  non 
existi'iil  or  unfilled,  so  that  futapt 
changes  which  may  be  reasonably  an 
tif'ip.ated  will  lie  coven  d.  'rii.al  woulc 
Wf:ihnut'd  on  page  82) 
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We  Are  Producing  for  War-* 

BUT  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU 


G-E  manuals  and  other  publications  are  available  to  assist  you 
in  the  proper  selection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  G-E 
equipment.  Ask  your  G-E  office  for  copies. 


G-E  RENEWAL-PARTS  CATALOG 


Your  interest  in  keeping  old  electric  apparatus  operating  in  wartime 
makes  us  confident  that  you  will  find  this  catalog  of  nearly  100  pages  a  real 
help.  It  gives  a  condensed  listing  of  the  renewal  parts  which  you  are  likely 
to  require  most  frequently  for  standard  G-E  apparatus — particularly 
motor  and  control  parts.  It  will  save  your  time  in  ordering  and  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  get  genuine  G-E  renewal  parts  to  help  maintain  original 
performance  of  G-E  apparatus.  Ask  your  G-E  representative  for  a  free 
copy  of  GEA-638,  or  address  General  Electric  Company,  Section  640-125, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


This  370-page  book,  8|4  hy  10^4  inches  in  size,  contains  inspection 
schedules,  trouble-shooting  charts,  illustrations  with  step-by-step  photo¬ 
guides,  etc. — for  more  than  twenty  different  classes  of  apparatus.  There  are 
sections  on  motors,  controls,  generators,  industrial  heating  equipment, 
transformers,  and  other  electric  equipment  used  in  printing  plants. 

It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  guide  experienced  engineers  in  setting 
up  standards  of  maintenance  practice,  yet  maintenance  men  and  electricians 
will  find  this  manual  easily  understandable.  A  complete  index  facilitates 
quick  reference.  Price  $1.75  per  copy.  Send  orders  (with  check  or  money 
order)  to  General  Electric  Co.,  Section  640-125,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


G-E  SERVICE  SHOPS 


3a . 496  Glenn  Street,  Southwest  Milwaukee,  Wis . 940  West  St.  Paul  Avenue 

Y . 318  Urban  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn . 410  Third  Avenue,  North 

n.  W.  Va . 306  MacCorkle  Avenue,  Southeast  York,  N.  Y . 416  West  Thirteenth  Street 

. Philadelphia,  Pa . 429  North  Seventh  Street 

1.  Ohio . 4966  Woodland  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 6519  Penn  Avenue 

exas . 1801  North  Lamar  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1110  Delmar  Boulevard 

\^ich . 5950  Third  Avenue  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 141  South  Third  West  Street 

Texas . 1312  Live  Oak  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif . 361  Bryant  Street 

;ity.  Mo . 819  East  Nineteenth  Street  Seattle,  Wash . 1508  Fourth  Avenue,  South 

les,  Calif . 733  Banning  Street  West  Lynn,  Mass . 920  Western  Avenue 

Special  service  divisions  are  also  maintained  at  the  following  Works  of  the  Company:  Erie,  Pa.;  Ft. 

Wayne,  Ind;  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  and  West  Lynn,  Mass.  {West  Lynn  IKorfts) 
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Mech.  Dept.  Reports 
Fewer  Govt.  Orders 


W.  E.  Wines  Details  Operations 
Of  Department  .  .  .  June  Conference 


W.  E.  WINES,  manager  of  the 

ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
in  his  report  to  the  membership 
this  week  stated  the  WPB  has 
been  less  active  in  issuing  orders 
affecting  the  newspaper  business 
during  the  last  year.  He  also 
reported  on  a  new  service  to 
members,  the  Purchasing  Agent 
Handbook;  a  study  of  mat 
shrinkage;  plans  for  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  June;  and  a 
new  tensile  strength  tester  for 
newsprint. 

The  complete  text  of  report 
follows: 


ALTHOUGH  ihp  W;ir  Production 

Board  haa  been  Icah  active  in  iwuinic 
orders  affecting  the  newspaper  business 
(turinc  the  last  year  than  it  was  in  the 
two  precsdlnc  years,  it  is  still  function- 
ins,  and  a  larse  fraction  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department's  Ume  and  ellurl 
IS  still  devoted  to  the  scrutiny  of  these 
orders. 

Less  material  conoemins  them  has 
ippeared  in  the  B  Bulletins  durms  the 
last  year,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  ia  no  neoessar.v  connection 
between  the  amount  of  material  pub¬ 
lished  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  the  study  ef  the  orders.  Occasionally 
new  orders  aflectinc  the  newspaper  busi- 
nesa  are  iasoad;  and  much  more  fre- 
ouently  existtns  orders  are  amended  or 
revised.  Eadi  one  of  ihetu-  .ii'tions 
must  be  carefully  soriitiniaed  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  affects 
newspapers,  .and,  if  it  does,  to  what 
extent. 

PurrhasinK  llaiiilbnok 

In  connection  with  the  WPB  orders, 
•a  new  service  to  members  was  inan- 
-rurated  last  April  shortly  after  the 
.\uuual  Convention.  This  is  known  as 
the  ANPA  PurchasinK  Aitent  Handbook 
and  is  issued  at  irrerular  intervals  in 
loose-leaf  form,  printed  on  itreen  paiicr. 
Thus  far,  43  of  these  ahuets  have  been 
isaued.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
introductory  matter  mailed  with  the 
first  issue  of  sheets,  no  attempt  ie  belnr 
made  to  have  a  handbook  sheet  oover- 
inc  every  item  or  material  purchased 
by  newspapers.  It  Is  the  endeavor  t« 
have  these  sheets  cover  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items— items  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  either  because  of  newspaper  uaa 
or  because  of  the  WPB  orders  relating 
to  them. 

Whenever  an  order  relaUnr  to  a 
material  which  has  been  covered  by  a 
handbook  sheet  ia  amended  or  otherwise 
chanced,  a  revised  sheet  is  issued 
promptly.  As  far  as  we  know,  such 
a  service  is  not  rendered  by  .any  other 
trade  aasociatton. 

Hat  Shrinkace 

In  collaboration  with  the  Newspaper 
-Idvertiaiac  BxecuUves  Association  and 
ths  American  Aasodation  of  Advertis- 
inc  Aceociea.  the  ANPA  has  conducted 
dorlnc  the  iMt  year  an  elaborate  atudy 
of  mat  ehrinka^  and  its  effect  upon 
advertislnc  Unace.  This  means,  of 
oourae.  shrinkace  in  the  direction  of 
the  colttam  laacth. 

nia  atudy  covered  both  ads  furnished 
by  acendes  to  newspaper  in  the  form 
of  plates  and  also  ads  furnished  In  the 
form  of  mats.  Between  40  and  45 
ANPA  newspapers  cooperated  by  fur- 
nlahinc  proofs,  tear  sheets,  and  other 
information  relative  to  acency  ads  ap- 
peaiinc  In  a  six-day  period. 

The  labor  of  bandlinc  aU  this  mate¬ 
rial,  makinc  careful  measurements  of 
hundreds  of  exhibits,  claasifyinc  the 
results,  and  pieparinc  the  report  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment.  nie  report  has  been  issued  in 
two  parts,  one  coverinc  ads  furnished 
in  Plato  form,  the  other  coverinc  ads 
fnmiabed  In  mat  form.  Copies  of  the 
report  have  been  submitted  to  the 
officials  of  the  three  oollaboratinc  asso¬ 


ciations  and  also  to  the  newspapers 
which  furnished  the  material. 

As  all  members  know,  the  annual 
conference  which  was  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Cleveland  in  June,  194.1,  was 
cancelled  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  by  mail.  Six  question¬ 
naires  coverinc  the  four  major  mechan¬ 
ical  departments;  color,  rotu.  and  ad- 
vertlsinc;  and  mailroom  equipment  were 
prepared  by  the  Mechanical  Committee 
and  mailed  to  all  member  olBces.  Ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  answers  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  series  of  five  Mechanical 
Bulletins. 

The  Mechanical  Committee  is  now  at 
work  upon  plans  for  the  postponed 
Seventeenth  Mechanical  Conference. 
This  ia  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  in  Cleveland.  June  12. 
1.1,  and  14. 


Teasile  Strrncth  Tester 
An  instrument  for  determininc  the 
tensile  strencth  and  peroentace  of  elon- 
cation  of  newsprint  has  recently  been 
added  to  tba  Mechanical  Department 
equipment.  This  instrament  elves  re¬ 
sults  which  are  much  more  informative 
and  useful  than  those  obtained  by  the 
Mullen  POP  tester.  It  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  test  samples  of  30-lb.  news¬ 
print  submitted  by  member  offices.  The 
tests  showed  that  in  every  case  the 
30-lb.  paper  was  amply  stronc  to  run 
throuch  a  newspaper  press.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  an  office  submitted  samples 
of  both  30-lb.  and  32-Ib.  paper,  it  was 
found  that  the  averare  of  tests  on  30- 
lb.  paper  showed  a  hicher  breaking 
strength  than  the  average  of  tests  on 
32 -lb.  paper. 

The  Department  ia  still  ready  and 
willlDg  to  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to 
answer  specific  inquiries  from  members 
concerning  either  tedinlcal  problems  or 
the  interpretation  of  WPB  orders  relat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  supplies.  The  invita¬ 
tion  to  membws  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  service  is  renewed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  WINES.  Manager. 


Free  Ads  for  Vets 

As  a  public  service,  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News~Argus  an¬ 
nounces  it  will  run  free  want 
ads  from  returning  war  veterans 
seeking  Jobs. 


S.  E.  Thomason  Estate 

The  will  of  S.  E.  Thomason, 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  who  died  March  20  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  was  admitted  to 
probate  April  21.  It  left  an  es¬ 
tate,  estimated  at  $150,000,  to 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Alexina  £. 
Thomason  and  directed  that 
should  Mrs.  Thomason  die  within 
60  days  after  her  husband  the 
estate  should  go  to  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomason 
Grifhn. 


Report  of  ANPA 
Standing  Committee 


continued  from  page  80 


.Merhaidcal  Bulletiiik 

In  iiddltion  to  the  five  bulletins  rc- 
portiug  the  Mechanicxl  Conference  by 
Mail  to  which  reference  has  alreaily 
been  made,  the  usual  quarterly  news¬ 
print  waste  bulletins  have  been  is¬ 
sued,  and  also  the  report  of  the  bien¬ 
nial  survey  of  type-page  sizes  and 
paper-roll  widths.  This  is  the  ninth 
survey  on  this  subject,  and  the  report 
lists  data  on  the  largest  number  of 
newspapers  ever  covered  by  one  of 
theee  reports.  This  report  is  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  at  tbit  time  liecaute  of 
the  shortage  of  newsprint. 

jSecause  of  the  small  output  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Bulletins  it  has  been  decided 
not  to  make  a  bound  volume  of  the 
194.1  bulletins  but  to  bind  1943  and 
1944  together. 

The  eollectioii  of  monthly  reports  on 
newsprint  waste  and  the  publicaUau 
of  quarterly  bulletins,  a  project  which 
was  started  17  year*  wo,  hw  bteo 
continued  and  will  be  continued.  It 
waa  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  that 
the  number  of  reporting  newspapers 
had  very  greatly  increased.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  report  now  that  this  increase 
has  held.  Newsprint  waste  has  always 
been  a  serious  item  of  expense  which 
should  be  held  at  an  absolute  minimum. 
This  is  of  extreme  imimrtaiice  now  in 
the  face  of  the  current  paper  ehortage. 
Every  member  office  should  watch  this 
item  cloMly  whether  or  not  it  makes 
monthly  reiiortt  to  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment. 


obviate  tlie  necessity  for  repeated  ap¬ 
plications. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  is  faced  at  the  time  this  report 
ia  written  concerns  shortages  of  vitalb' 
needed  newspaper  workers  in  all  de¬ 
grees  of  skill. 

The  present  prospects  are  that  the 
liroblem  will  grow  increasingly  acute  aa 
the  demands  of  the  armed  senices  for 
manpower  continue  and  as  further  re- 
trictions  may  be  imposed  upon  occupa¬ 
tional  defermentt. 

In  many  localities  this  problem  has 
already  crippled  local  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  many  communities  has 
forced  the  complete  suspension  of  news¬ 
paper  enterprises  for  the  duration. 

In  .some  instancc-s  this  problem  is 
aggravated  by  the  failure  of  local 
iiiiioii  organizations  to  cooperate  and 
by  the  conspiring  of  men  to  trade  with 
one  another  so  as  to  create  overtime 
pay  for  what  would  normally  be  regular 
price  work. 

Legislation  linsatlsfactory 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
10.18  adopted  the  Pair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  with  the  announced  intention 
of  spreading  work  and  bringing  an  end 
to  sub-standard  conditions  that  existed 
in  a  few  industries  and  occupations. 
This  legislation  has  never  operated  to 
the  uniform  satisfaction  of  employers, 
labor,  or  the  public  at  large.  Kven 
iiefore  the  war,  certain  abuses  hail 
developed  that  weio  more  damaging  to 
the  national  economy  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  form  of  Industrial  management 
tlian  the  other  abuses  they  had  been 
intended  to  cure. 

We  have  recently  seen  frank  re¬ 
nunciation  of  labor's  iio-strike  pledge 
ill  virtually  important  industries  and 
localities.  The  coal  miners  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  issued  a  challenge  that  in  prac¬ 
tical  effect  was  addressed  to  their  em- 
liloyers.  their  consumers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public  in  general,  civilian 
and  otherwise.  By  their  active  striking 
these  miners  did  not  in  any  measure 
reduce  the  amount  of  coal  that  was 
needed.  They  did.  however,  sacrifice 
straight  time  pay  in  some  districts  for 
protracted  periods  with  full  knowledge 
that  at  some  later  time  they  would 
have  to  catch  up  on  their  work  at  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  with  overtime  pay¬ 
ments  in  addition. 

The  same  technique  has  been  less 
siiectacularly  applied  against  certain 
newspapers  by  local  unions  or  by  the 
joint  conspiracy  of  the  individual  work¬ 
ers  by  absenteeism  that  created  over¬ 
time  for  members  of  their  union.  There 
are  numerous  esses  in  which  full 
straight  time  pay  it  adequate  for  the 
proper  manning  of  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  where  overtime  is  created 
either  through  manipulation  of  work 
schedoles,  feigned  illness  or  other  de¬ 
vices. 

There  are  two  vastly  different  situa¬ 
tions  that  exist.  One  occurs  where 
there  are  bona  fide  shortages  of  avail¬ 
able  labor  and  where  adequate  help 
cannot  be  obtained  by  either  the  union 
or  the  management  at  legally  approv- 
able  rates.  In  the  second  category  are 
those  artificial  shortages  that  are  de¬ 
veloped  through  a  desire  for  oTertlme 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  involved 
acting  individually  or  acting  aa  a  union 
organization.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
situation,  there  Is  no  choice  for  the 
employer  hot  to  pay  the  overtime  as 
long  as  he  chooses  to  maintain  normal 
production.  The  latter  situation  im¬ 
poses  an  extremely  difficult  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
individual  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Some  situations  have  developed  in 
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which  the  iiiiiun  va*  iiiakiiig  an  carntfi 
and  Miu-ere  attempt  to  break  up  a  con¬ 
spiracy  that  existed  among  individiu; 
workers.  Ultimately  the  union's  onl; 
recourse  has  been  to  order  suspenwoo 
of  members  who  were  guilty  of  need 
less  absenteeism  or  who  used  other 
devices  to  try  to  secure  more  work  n 
overtime  rates.  Suspension  from  the 
union  is  no  solution  in  such  circaa 
stances,  as  it  merely  aggregates  short 
iges  which  very  olteii  arc  already  acute 

There  is  no  iorniula  for  the  ceitair. 
solution  of  any  of  these  difflcnltiee 
In  some  oases  the  solution  is  neceatailb 
costly.  In  others  the  development  oI  i 
satisfactory  working  arrangements  thu 
will  provide  reasonable  ussuranoe  u 
success  for  the  duration  is  dependeti 
upon  matters  of  individual  judrim: 
and  treatment. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  operate 
successfully  with  reduced  crews.  It 
other  instances  shortened  shifts  ma; 
be  arranged  so  as  to  more  evenly  dink 
the  workload.  But  these  reaultt  vd: 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  tin- 
cere  cooperation  of  the  Individual  itaf 
members,  any  unions  that  may  be  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  employers. 

The  possibility  of  relief  through  dnl; 
boards  and  other  appeals  to  gtrm 
mental  agencies  will  be  of  extreatLT 
limited  effectiveness.  It  is  probabi) 
true  that  employers  may  expect 
assistance  from  governmental  aouros 
than  they  have  experienced  in  tk 
past,  as  the  labor  shortages  are  anh- 
ing  an  equally  strong  pressure  in  otkn 
industries  that  are  deemed  to  be  dmc 
critical  than  newspapers.  Any  chiiip 
in  the  status  or  elassiflcation  of  msi- 
papers  as  to  essentiality  is  of  extrsMb 
limited  usefulness  since  draft  boaHk 
are  subjected  to  equally  strong  piw 
sures  from  other  groups  with  shoe 
they  have  to  deal. 

In  some  newspaper  depurtmenb  It  u 
now  impossible  to  substitute  woma  lui 
older  men  for  those  who  bars  de 
parted  for  the  armc<l  services  orfvn 
work.  Moreover,  iiriority  rettricttsii 
pi-evpnt  the  institution  of  laborsanv 
devices  that  might  otherwise  prstid? 
effective  relief. 

It  has  become  increasingly  necewir 
that  ANPA  members  furnish  the  Cie 
mittee  with  data  covering  all  looi 
negotiations  and  arbitrations.  Thw 
facts  often  concern  issues  in  whkh  il. 
members  have  an  interest. 

During  the  past  yeqr  there  bae  bttr 
a  material  increase  in  the  bnllHin- 
issued  by  the  committee.  The  aev 
bulletins,  surveys,  weekly  scale  KStrti 
and  annual  scale  reports  are  niMik 
mented  by  other  services  that  vil  k 
enlarged  as  occasion  demands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GEORGE  N.  DALE. 

Chainu; 

James  E.  Chappell 
Walter  M.  Dear 
James  A.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Kent  N.  Honea 


Goes  From  lOc  to  I2c 

Announcement  has  been  mule 
by  the  Scrantonian,  Swiv 
newspaper  in  Scranton,  Pa^  tint 
the  price  of  the  newspaper  wis 
being  jumped  to  12c  from  Ik 
due  to  increasing  costs  of  pn* 
duction. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Patten 

Simplest  full  autornkti* 
web  splicer  with 


Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


Beat  combination  in  tkt 
World 


Walter  Scott  ft  Ca 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


PURL  I  SHIR  for  April  29 


Still  the  “Good  Neighbors” 


\ 


Convoy***  ihc  inustralion  /or  this  a*lv€Tti$€metUt  tous  painud  fitr  Afoor^ 
McCormocJi  Line*  by  the  diuiTkguuhed  American  uniM*  Eduard  A.  Wdtotu 


A  ODAY»  the  ships  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleets  ivhich  onco 
did  K>  much  to  foMer  good  wilt  between  the  United  State*  and 
the  important  nations  of  South  America’s  East  Coast,  arc  sailing 
route*  far  removed  from  those  they  covered  in  time*  of  peace. 
Their  officers  and  crews,  once  concerned  with  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  the  maintenance  of  highest  service  standards, 
now  live  with  danger  every  hour— facing  the  grim  hazards  of 
war  with  determination  and  courage.  Bdt,  despite  these  changes, 
ships,  officers  and  men  are  still  performing  as  Good  Neighbor* 
—Good  Neighbors  to  all  the  United  Nations. 


has  entailed  many  sacrifices.  Our  normal  schedules  have  been 
disrupted,  our  ability  to  serve  old  friends  curtailed.  We  regret 
these  lapses,  but  we  do  not  apologize  for  them.  For  we  know 
-as  every  American  knows — that  today  we  have  one  job  to 
do  which  supersedes  all  others.  We  must  get  our  men  to  the 
fighting  fronts.  We  must  make  sure  tlu«  they  receive  the 
materials  and  supplies  and  equipment  with  which  to  fight 


Some  day  peace  will  come  again.  It  will  be  a  good  peace- a 
true  peace— a  peace  built  upon  the  principles  we  believe  in! 
When  that  day  arrives,  travel  between  the  Americas  will  b*> 
come  one  of  the  great  influences  in  the  building  of  a  glorious 
new  world.  The  sacrifice*  we — and  all  Americans— make  today 
arc  small  compared  with  the  promise  of  that  future. 


Ships  are  vital  iaaplcmcnts  of  global  batde,  and  every  vessel 
of  the  American  Republic*  Line  is  pledged  first  of  all  Co  the 
mighty  task  of  winning  this  war.  Fulfillment  of  this  obligation 


SJATfiS  WAR  BOWS  ANO  THQ^f  . CRUISE  AY  JLUXURKDUS 
‘ip  .wo  .be  JANetO;  SANTOS,  AAONTEVtOEO;  BUENOS  A«ES. 
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Pulpwood  Drive 
Success  Reviewed 


THE  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Drive 
was  a  success,  the  Report  of 
the  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Com¬ 
mittee,  made  to  the  ANPA  mem¬ 
bership  this  week,  stated  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  efforts  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  and  individuals  who 
sparked  the  vital  campaign. 

The  downward  trend  of  pulp¬ 
wood  production  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1943  was  changed  to 
an  increased  production  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  96,000  cords  the  quota 
of  13,000.000  set  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  according  to  the 
report. 

The  complete  report  follows: 
THE  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Drive  was 
s  sueoess. 

First,  the  downard  trend  of  pulp¬ 
wood  production  for  the  first  six 
months  of  ia43  was  chanced  to  an 
increased  production  and  exceeded  by 
06.U00  cords  of  pulpwood  the  quota  of 
13.000.000  set  by  the  War  Pr^uctlon 
Board. 

Second.  H  proved  the  pulllns  power 
and  influence  of  advcrtiKins. 

Third,  it  proved  that  if  a  naUonal 
job  ■  to  be  done,  the  newsiiaper  can 
do  it,  espe<-islly  when  iieeeesary  coopera¬ 
tion  is  fortboominx 

Sequentially,  the  campaisn  was  as 
follows: 

Early  in  Jiine,  l»4;i.  the  War  Activ¬ 
ities  Committee  of  the  Pulpwood  Con- 
lUminc  Indnstries  calM  the  attention 
of  the  Amerii^an  Newspaper  Publishers 
AseocistlOD  to  the  deiileUon  of  pulp¬ 
wood  supply  and  the  threatened  short- 
ase  oonfrontins  not  only  the  pulpwood 
eonsumliw  industries  but  the  very  fun¬ 
damental  ef  newsprint  manufacturing. 


EiiiiiIiuhim  wui-  laid  upon  the  luct  tli.il 
with  the  reduction  of  pulpwood  output 
by  the  pulpwood  mills,  the  increasinx 
demand  by  the  government  for  war  pur 
poses  of  pulpwood  and  its  by-products, 
necessarily,  would  force  the  newsprint 
mills  to  make  up  the  deflciencr.  thereby 
decreasing  the  use  of  pulpwood  for 
newsprint. 

While  sensing  the  threat  to  its  own 
interest,  your  Committee  recognised 
that  this  was  really  an  appeal  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  matter  of  national  welfare 
and  that  the  newspapers  were  partic¬ 
ularly  equipped  to  render  old. 

After  careful  study  and  appraising 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  your 
Committee  determineil  that  there  was 
only  one  practical  method  of  attaining 
a  successful  result,  namely,  to  employ 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  within  the 
four  areas  covering  27  pulpwood  pro¬ 
ducing  states,  as  outlined  by  the  Pul|>- 
wood  Consuming  Industries. 

The  four  areas  selected  for  exploita 
tion  were;  Northeast.  Appalachian. 
T>ake  States,  and  Southern  regions. 

Having  determined  upon  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  it  then  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
same.  Letters  were  sent  to  all  news¬ 
papers  of  26,000  or  more  circulation 
explaining  the  program  and  requesting 
voluntary  contributions. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  basis  of 
contributions  should  be  five  cents  tier 
tun  of  newsprint  consumed  by  ea<-h 
newspaper  during  the  year  1042. 

Response  Oood 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  most 
gratifying  and  in  all  .160  newspapers 
readily  responded  with  a  total  contri¬ 
bution  of  $121,280.20. 

While  Ibis  appeal  had  been  directed 
to  papers  in  excess  of  26,000  circula- 


IIOII,  il  Is  most  gi'.ililMiu  to  state  th.il 
I  Mumbei-  of  ne»sp.ipers  of  less  circul:i 
lioii,  inclndiiig  sni.-ill  weeklies,  made  iin 
sniiciteil  contributions  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  slating  generally  that  they  fell 
this  was  a  patriotic  service  in  which 
I  hey  desired  to  ilo  their  part. 

The  advertising  i-anipaign  was  placiat 
through  the  C.  L.  .Miller  .\gency  of  New 
York  City.  The  inulliplicity  of  weekl.i 
iiewspaiierB  in  part  of  the  advertising 
fields  selected,  made  the  choice  of  metlia 
extremely  difficult.  At  the  start,  l.tiOO 
weekly  newspapers  and  07  8m.all  dailies 
were  selected  to  receive  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  all.  eight  ptiid  advertise¬ 
ments  were  piiblisheil  averaging  a  quar¬ 
ter-page  per  insertion.  The  average 
iinmbcr  of  newspam-rs  which  run  the 
entire  campaign  was  1.00.1  weeklies  and 
40  dailies,  at  a  total  cost  of  approx¬ 
imately  $121,000.00. 

The  difference  between  the  numlier 
of  newspapers  originally  selected  and 
the  number  completing  the  entire  cam¬ 
paign  is  subject  to  explanation.  The 
newspaiK-rs  receiving  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment  were  requested  to  cooperate  to  the 
extent  of  setting  UP  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  a  local  Pulpwood  Committee  to 
sujMTvise  and  stimulate  efforts  to  in- 
cn-asc  the  cut  of  pulpwood. 

This  was  the  only  direct  check  which 
could  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  further 
cxiK'iidituri'  of  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  in  communities  which  thus  indi¬ 
cated  their  appredatiun  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pulpwood.  The  result  of  this 
plan  was  the  eetablishment  of  local 
committees  in  all  communities  where 
the  full  advertising  campaign  was  car¬ 
ried  out. 

That  the  downward  trend  of  pulp¬ 
wood  production  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1843  was  halted,  and  that  the  quota 
set  by  the  War  Flxiduction  BoanI  ol 
13,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  Of). 000  cor^,  is  admitted  by 
the  War  Activities  Committee  ol  thc 
Pulpwood  Consuming  Industries  as  due 
largely  to  this  advertising  camiiaign. 

The  Pulpwood  Consuming  Industries 
through  their  own  advertising  campaign 
in  the  newspapers  also  was  no  small 
factor. 

In  addition,  the  Pulpwood  Industries 


pi-oviilcd  $;i.  j0l).iKl  111  W-ar  Bonds  to  Is 
awarded  to  the  publishers  of  newipt- 
liers  who  suggested  and  carried  out  the 
best  ideas  lor  arousing  iiublic  intemt 
in  the  inen-ased  cutting  of  pulpwood. 
Willie  the  contest  was  directed  by  the 
Newspaiicr  Pulpwooil  Committee,  the 
decision  as  to  the  winners  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  judges  appointed  by  the  Pulp 
wood  Consuming  Industries. 

In  addition,  there  was  also  provided 
lUU  citations  awarded  to  the  einie 
number  of  newspaper  publishers  whose 
active  interest  was  deemed  partlcularl; 
worthy  of  notice  by  the  War  Actlvitie* 
Committee. 

Acknowledgment  must  be  made  hsis 
of  the  splendid  cooperation  shown  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  newspapen 
chosen  to  carry  the  advertising  cia- 
paign — first  page  stories,  editorisli. 
sponsored  advertising  and,  in  numeroui 
cases,  contributed  advertising  made  i 
mass  apiM-al  which  redounds  to  thr 
credit  of  the  small  newspapers  as  doiii 
their  part  in  meeting  a  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  addition  to  the  ready  response  ol 
the  newspapers  requested  to  underwhit 
the  advertising  campaign,  it  was  mon 
heartening  to  receive  the  aasistanee  ol 
a  number  of  our  publishing  memben 
who  placed  at  our  service,  free  ol 
charge,  the  gentlemen  who  compooed 
the  task  force. 

Scripps-IIoward  Organisation  coa- 
tributed  the  services  of  Max  Cook  sad 
William  Leick;  The  New  York  Dailj 
News.  Albert  Meyers;  The  Philadelphii 
Bulletin.  Oeorge  Eager.  Thomas  Csth- 
cart  ol  "This  Week.”  who  directed  the 
campaign,  did  a  magnificent  Job. 

Mention  also  should  be  made  of  iht 
tireless  cooperative  efforts  ol  Frank 
Block,  Din-ctor  of  the  War  AcUvitiei 
Committee  of  the  Pulpwood  Conauimig 
Industries,  who  with  a  corps  ol  cIBciesi 
helpers  workcit  in  close  unison  with  Mr 
Cathcart  and  the  others  ol  his  Con 
mittee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  M.  DEAR,  Chairman 
Howard  Davis  C.  C.  Lane 

Will.  «.  Chandler  W.  E.  Maelarlaoe 

K.  .M.  Flynn  R.  W.  Slocnm 

J.  D.  (iortatowsky  W.  K.  Sohmick 


NEW 

Reproduction  Equipment  and  Processes  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  Post-War  Period. 

Developments  of  Interest  to  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  will  be  announced  in  timely  issues  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

■J^uelner  oCaLoratoried 

305  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC 


75WESTSTREET  NEWYORK.N.Y 

A  (LILNTLLE  THAT  I  N  C  I.l.  D  t  S  A  M  E  K  IC:  A  S  FI, VIST  NEWSFAFEKS 


TJJIS  Itui,  (iiid  thi'  world,  have  grown  almost  five  years  older  since  this  ad  was  originally 
published  in  lM)rr()K  &  Publisher  hack  in  I939*  ‘Inierica  has  gone  lo  war  since  then,  and 
many  other  momentous  changes  have  taken  place.  But  as  for  the  message  in  this  ad,  it’s  as  true 
today  as  it  was  five  years  ago. 


If  you  have  a  fellow  like  this  at  home,  you  know 
just  what  we  mean. 

He  has  just  turned  three  .  . .  brimful  of  life  and 
fun  .  .  .  and  right  now  the  world  looks  rosy. 
(He's  looking  at  it  thru  the  nursery  window.) 

Later  on  he'll  find  that  life  has  quite  a  few  rough 
edges . . .  that  what  you  get  depends  on  what  you 
earn  .  . .  and  not  how  loudly  you  can  yell. 

He'll  learn  that  other  men  respect  him  for  his 
character  . . .  admire  him  for  his  honor  . . .  and 
trade  with  him  because  his  principles  are  sound. 

He'll  learn  that  business-methods  can’t  be  hit  or 
mist  .  .  .  and  customers  take  your  measure  for 
Integrity  ...  as  well  as  for  the  goods  you  selL 

And  if  you  put  him  in  the  Newspaper  field,  some 
day  be  may  become  the  greatest  Publisher  on 


If  he  does,  you'll  probably  firsd  him  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  company. 


It's  an  old  Publishers  Service  Custom. 


( 
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Carrier  Rationing  Rules 
May  Be  Eased  in  1944 


Traffic  Department  Report  Also  Shows 
Savings,  Result  of  Rote  Decreases 


PREDICTING  an  easing  of  gov¬ 
ernment  rationing  regulations 
applying  to  transimrtation  facili¬ 
ties,  especially  railroads,  as  sup¬ 
ply  of  equipment  improves, 
Edward  K.  Laux,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Department,  made 
his  annual  report  before  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  first  general  session. 

He  asserted  that  the  manpower 
lack  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  threats  to  railroad  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  reported  that  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  railroad  asso¬ 
ciations  are  cooperating  to  ease 
the  situation. 


Reports  on  Rotes 

The  traffic  manager  also  re¬ 
ported  that  suspension  of  the  6% 
increase  of  freight  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  April  6,  1943.  as  a  result  of 
pressure  by  the  OPA  and  other 
groups,  has  resulted  in  a  $13,500 
annual  saving  to  publishers. 

This  suspension  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  July  1,  1944.  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  whether 
or  not  the  carriers,  whose  net 
revenues  show  substantial  de¬ 
creases,  will  press  the  ICC  for 
permission  to  restore  the  in¬ 
crease  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

If,  however,  as  a  result  of  pres¬ 
ent  hearings  on  the  Boren  Land 
Grant  Bill,  land  grant  provisions 
are  repealed  and  consequently 
the  carriers  receive  an  estimated 
20  million  dollars  per  month,  it 
is  believed  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  agitation  for  rate  increases. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  Traffic 
Department  protests,  suspension 
of  motor  carrier  rate  increases 
in  certain  areas  has  been  ef¬ 
fected;  the  department  is  now 
working  on  the  readjustment  of 
newsprint  rates  in  various  sec¬ 
tions,  and  it  has  been  active  in 
relieving  crucial  transportation 
equipment  shortages  at  paper 
mills. 

Following  is  the  complete  re¬ 
port: 

THE  Traffic  DeiMUlment  ii  approaching: 

the  end  of  the  leventeenth  year  since 
it  was  created  in  1926.  The  past  rear 
has  been  one  of  actirity  and  sicniflcance 
from  a  traffic  and  transportation  view- 
point.  The  service  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  rendered  to  its  members  in 
line  with  its  oririnal  purpose  of  opera¬ 
tion,  has  been  supplemented  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rationing  regulations  and  simi¬ 
lar  matters  as  they  affect  transportation. 

Over  the  year  the  B  bulletins  have 
carried  184  items  covering  rationing, 
regulations  and  direcUves  as  released  by 
ODT.  OPA.  WPB  and  PAW.  supple¬ 
menting  and  amending  the  basic  regula¬ 
tions. 

Beview  of  these  numerous  regulations 
has  been  a  task  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude.  and  information  affecting  the 
various  forms  of  transportation  was 
distributed  to  members  through  our  B 
bulletins.  Inquiries  from  members  with 
respect  to  these  regulaUons  were  ana- 
lyzeit  and  handled  promptly. 

Prediet  Basing  of  Rules 

We  believe  the  regulations  will  ease 
as  supply  improves,  which  from  a  rail 
transportation  point  of  view  is  inevi¬ 
table  as  railroads  secure  needed  equip¬ 
ment,  cars,  locomotives,  parts,  etc. 
Manpower  continues  to  threaten  rail 


cfflelency.  However,  cooperative  jilaiis 
between  government  agencies  .ind  rail¬ 
road  associations  am  in  motion  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  situation. 

During  1042  the  railroads  were  tier- 
milted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  tinder  Ex  Parte  148  to  Increase 
their  fares  and  fmlght  rates  with  few 
exceptions.  Fmlght  rates  were  increaseil 
6%  on  general  commodities,  including 
newsprint  paper. 

These  Increases  were  to  expire  six 
months  after  termination  of  the  war 
unless  sooner  modifled  or  terminated. 
Because  of  pressure  from  OPA  and 
others  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  ICC  on  .4pril  6,  1043 
ordered  suspension  of  freight  increases 
effective  Mav  15.  194.3.  until  Jan.  1, 
1944.  By  further  order,  the  ICC  con¬ 
tinued  the  suspension  until  .Inly  1.  1944. 

The  railroads  have  passed  all  previous 
records  during  1943  in  ton  and  p.as- 
senger  miles  and  eaminvs.  ton  miles 
being  doubled  as  compared  with  1939 
and  passenger  miles  being  four  limes 
.as  great  as  1939. 

Net  revenues  of  the  carriers  show 
substantial  decreases  lieeause  of  new 
wage  agreements  and  the  suspension  of 
freight  rate  increases,  neither  one  of 
which  applied  in  the  comparable  periods 
of  1943.  This  makes  it  highly  specu¬ 
lative  as  to  the  carriers  urging  the 
ICC  to  permit  the  rails  to  restore, 
effective  July  1.  1944.  the  increased 
rates. 

Only  recently  hearings  started  on  the 
Boren  Land  Grant  Bill  H.  R.  4184  and 
if  repeal  of  the  land  grant  provisions 
from  the  present  law  is  .accomplished. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  mean  an 
additional  twenty  million  dollars  per 
month  for  carriers  which  should  stop 
further  agitation  about  the  freight  rate 
increases  being  restored. 

Motor  Truck  Rates 

This  type  of  carrier  since  the  war 
started  has  been  hit  harder  than  any 
other  type  of  land  carrier,  due  to  lack  of 
replacement  of  over-age  equipment, 
tires,  repair  parts,  manpower  and  fuel 
shortages  and  rising  wage  scales.  It 
has  bmn  repeatedly  stated  that  their 
continued  operation  is  threatened  by 
the  critical  financial  condition  of  these 
carriers. 

They  have  continued  the  6%  increase 
in  r.ates.  made  effective  at  the  same  time 
as  the  railroads'  increased  rates,  and 
since  then  have  sought  additional  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  10  to  12t4%. 
The  ICC,  however,  after  hearing  repre¬ 
sentations  from  OPA.  other  government 
agencies  and  industry,  has  allowed  only 
an  additional  4%  increase. 

Thus  truck  rates,  generally  speaking, 
are  10%  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
the  present  all-rail  rates.  Increases  of 
over  10%  came  about  by  the  various 
restrictions  in  the  truck  rate  applica¬ 
tions.  minimum  chargee,  etc. 

Several  articles  were  carried  in  the 
B  bulletins  about  this  situation  and 
members  were  urged  to  compare  truck 
costs  against  rail  costs  in  ordering  less 
than  carload  supplies;  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  of  turning  their 
LCL  business  o\’er  to  the  railroads 
which  are  putting  into  use  so-called 
merchandise  care  from  principal  cities 
in  the  east  and  middleweet  to  the  south 
and  southwest. 

Shipping  is  still  tight  under  Naval. 
Military  and  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  orders.  However,  continuous  reduc¬ 
tions  are  being  made  in  war  risk  insur¬ 
ance  rates,  indicating  that  the  war 
against  submarines  is  more  effective  and 
the  situation  under  better  control. 

Proeednre  Before  the  ICC 

Tour  traffic  manager  participated  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  motor 
carriers  before  the  ICC  to  substantially 
increase  rates  on  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  from  Parsons  (Wilkes-Barre). 
Pa.,  to  New  Tork,  N.  T.,  and  Newark. 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  and  other  nearby 
points. 

The  increased  rates  were  suspenderl 


by  onlcr  of  the  KXl  and  evidence 
against  the  increases  was  placed  before 
the  irr’s  examiner,  who  on  March  24 
released  a  proposed  report  condemning 
the  increases  and  recommending  con¬ 
tinuance  of  present  truck-load  rates  and 
4tli  class  less-than-triick-load. 

Because  of  the  suspension  of  the 
increases,  it  is  estimated  the  publishers 
saved  approximately  $13,500  annually. 
The  ICC  must  act  on  the  examiner's 
report . 

We  -ilso  protested  and  caused  suspen¬ 
sion  of  motor  carrier  increased  rates 
on  newsprint  paiier  proposed  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Carolina  and  Florida  ports  to 
certain  southern  points.  After  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  and  telegrams  between 
your  Traffic  Department,  motor  carriers 
and  the  ICC.  the  motor  carriers  agreeii 
to  forego  the  proposed  increased  rates, 
allowing  the  old  rates  to  continue  in 
effect. 

Tour  Traffic  Department  also  entered 
protest  with  the  ICC  in  connection  with 
proposed  increased  rail  rates  on  news¬ 
print  paper,  in  carloads,  from  eastern 
Canadian  origins  to  Ijouisiana  points 
intermediate  to  New  Orleans,  such  as 
Alexandria.  Monroe  and  Shreveport. 

As  a  result  tariff  changes  were  siis- 
pended  and  subsequentl.v  through  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between 
your  Traffic  Department,  the  rail  car¬ 
riers  and  the  commission,  the  rail  lines 
agreed  to  restore  the  original  rates  and 
to  further  amend  their  tariffs  by  elim¬ 
inating  entirel.v  the  restricted  Inter- 
mefli.ate  .ipplicatlon  of  rates,  thus  |>er- 
milttng  the  New  Orleans.  La.,  rates  to 
.apply  to  intermediate  points  in  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  This 
arrangement  prevented  a  possible  an¬ 
nual  Increase  of  $15,700  In  the  freight 
costs  from  becoming  effective. 


Freight  Rate  Matters 

Generally  speaking  the  rates  of  rail¬ 
roads  are  froren.  Few.  If  any.  changes, 
particularly  increases,  are  being  advo¬ 
cated  aside  from  a  general  Increase  such 
as  might  be  involved  in  Ex  Parle  148. 
However,  adjustments  are  being  made 
continuously  to  establish  new  rates  or 
correct  maladiustmcnts. 

Your  Traffic  Department  has  reviewed 
and  analyzed  all  rate  proposals  issued 
by  the  rail  carriers,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  proposals  would 
affect  publishers'  interests. 

Of  major  importance  with  regard  to 
a  general  rate  change  are  the  proc<-ed- 
Ings  initiated  by  the  ICC  in  the  General 
Class  Rate  Investigation  Docket  28300. 
A  proposed  report  should  be  released 
shortly  bv  the  commission’s  examiner 
on  the  evidence  adduced  in  that  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

In  Docket  28310  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification,  an  examiner’s  proposed 
report  has  alread.v  lieen  released,  which, 
generally  speaking,  recommends  uni¬ 
formity  of  classification.  Voluminous 
exceptions  have  been  filed  to  the  report 
by  the  railroads,  industry,  civic  associa¬ 
tions,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 
trade,  states  and  others.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  exceptions  indicate  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  suggested  findings 
in  the  report. 

Both  of  these  e.'tses  have  been  pend¬ 
ing  several  years.  Man.v  consider  that, 
as  a  result  of  these  cases,  much  may 
be  obtained  to  alleviate  the  crucial  situ¬ 
ation  with  reference  to  the  south  and 
west  having  rate  levels  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  north  and  east¬ 
ern  areas  of  the  United  States. 

This  matter  of  uniform  rate  levels 
has  been  so  agitated  that  already  twelve 
hills  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  providing  in  some  form  or 
other  for  the  establishing  of  the  level 
of  transportation  rates  through  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Investigation  and  Re¬ 
search  created  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940  has  also  released  reports 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  iti 
the  matter  of  differences  in  the  levels 
of  class  rates  and  many  commodity 
rates  and  the  methods  of  constructing 
the  rates  between  territories. 

Tour  Traffic  Department,  as  pointed 
out  in  previous  reports,  participated  in 
the  two  investigations  before  the  ICC. 

The  Traffic  Department  is  now  han- 
dUaff  wlUl  the  raUroads  and  the  ICC 


readjustment  of  newsprint  ralH  • 
established  from  Oswego.  N.  T,  (g 
southern  territory  to  cover  movsaaR| 
of  Imported  newsprint  paper  fn^ 
Newfoundland  through  that  port,  ig| 
has  petitioned  the  railroads  to  estah 
lish  differential  rates  on  newsprint  psMr 
from  eastern  Canadian  points  to  HariM 
River.  N.  T..  as  an  emergency  meatim 
under  whieh  this  tonnage  may  by 
handled  and  received  through  Harlm 
River  facilities  to  ease  any  oyer, 
burdened  situation  likely  to  arise  at  the 
New  York  lovrer  Manhattan  Island  nil. 
ro.od  piers,  without  added  cost  to  tbe 
publishers. 

The  Traffic  Department  has  also  iieti. 
Honed  the  carriers  to  establish  rain 
on  newsprint  paper  from  Bsnrot. 
Maine,  to  Nashville.  Tenn.,  the  same  n 
those  now  prevailing  from  the  Grand 
Mere  group  points  in  Canada. 

Submit  Rate  Proposals 


Previous  annual  reports  referred  to 
pending  adjustment  of  rates  on  neiy 
print  paper  in  carloads,  from  eastera 
Canadian  points  to  Southern  territory 
which  has  been  before  the  railroaih 
and  newsprint  mills  since  1934. 

During  the  past  year  the  subject  v« 
again  discussed  at  joint  eonfemoi 
betwwn  representatives  of  ODT,  WPB. 
rail  carriers  and  mill  interests,  pro. 
posals  being  submitted  by  the  carrlni 
and  counter  proposals  by  the  mill  Is 
tercets.  No  agreement  was  reached  and 
the  matter  is  still  pending. 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  a  soIntiM 
Is  that  a  lew  old  rates  are  in  effect  to 
Memphis  and  Nashville.  Tenn..  lad 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  U. 
which  under  the  rail  proposal  would 
be  cancelled  and  new  increased  rata, 
comparable  to  a  general  revised  lord 
of  rates,  published  from  eastern  ru* 
dlan  points  to  all  southern  teirilory. 

This  would  also  result  in  rediictioai 
to  the  Carollnas  and  southeastern  istii. 
tory  and  the  mill  interests  feel  that  oalj 
the  Carollnas  and  southeastern  territory 
should  be  handled  and  that  the  oM 
rates  to  the  above  points  shonld  tr 
continued  undisturbed.  Rail  carrieriarr 
unwilling  to  do  this,  contending  that  in 
a  general  revision  of  rates  such  as  in¬ 
volved  it  should  be  expected  that  sooir 
rates  will  be  increased  while  others  an 
reduced. 

The  Traffic  Department  will  eontin* 
to  follow  this  matter  and  endeavor  to 
induce  the  railroads  to  revise  their  rats 
in  harmony  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  mill  interests. 

Freight  Bill  Cheeking 

During  1943  all  freight  bills  nb 
mitted  by  publishers  were  reviewed  ml 
freight  rates  chocked.  No  freight  Mill 
are  now  on  hand  to  be  checked.  Ps- 
fortunately  some  unreasonable  ddiyi 
occurred  in  completing  the  checkin*  on 
some  of  the  freight  bills,  became  el 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  muT 
new  government  agency  rules  and  reje- 
latlons. 

Claims  for  overcharges  have  hen 
present^  to  carriers  for  a  number  el 
LCL  shipments.  Members  are  aoh 
requested  to  send  the  Traffic  Depeij- 
ment  their  freight  bills  for  eheddig, 
and  to  permit  the  Traffic  Departmail 
to  make  helpful  suggestions  as  to  p* 
Bible  savings  in  freight  costs  when  nia 
applicable  via  routes  used  are  in  eiees 
of  those  of  some  other  mode  of  treu- 
portation. 

B  Bulletins  have  referred  to  the  "g 
Transportation  Efficiency  Committee  « 
the  United  States  and  a  similar  com- 
mittee  recently  created  in  Canada.  TV 
activities  of  these  committees  hw 
contributed  very  materially  to  avoito 
a  ear  famine,  and  the  necessity  for  OCT 
or  WPB  to  issue  any  kind  of  geneni 
embargo  or  priority  program  lor  empU 
box  car  or  railrosid  equipment. 

Through  directives  of  ODT  and  e» 
operation  from  shippers,  receiren. 
Army,  Navy  and  government 
menta,  the  carriers  were  able,  it  is 
mated,  to  increase  their  efficiency  » 
the  extent  of  KW.OOO  cars  during  IW 
T^is  work  should  be  encouraged 
supplemented  during  1944  when  it  » 
expected  that  freight  movements  Jj* 
increase  somewhere  between  2  and  H* 
over  1943.  ^ 

During  the  past  year  your  'It** 
Department  was  helpful  In  y****” 
certain  crucial  situations  at  paper  nj* 
where  box  car  equipment  was  lacW 
and  the  mills  were  supplied  accordinw 
with  needed  equipment.  Further,  warn 
undue  critical  delays  occurred  in  w 
rival  of  cars  of  newsprint  paper,  w 
Traffic  Department  aided  in  having  w 
railroads  find  a  remedy  for  the  reus 
of  these  delays. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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ANOTHER  HALF-INCH  AND  OVER  SHE  GOES 


HE  THOUGHT  HE  HAP  IT  ANCHORED 


"II 


urfh 


i 


W«U>v 


)IOW.LADy.THATS  NO  lADPER  ONE  THING  YOU  SHOULD  DO  BACKWARD 


ITS  WEAKEST  LINK? 


Practically  all  ladder  accidents  result  either  irom  defective  ladders  or  from  unsafe  acts  on  the  part  of  per¬ 
sons  using  them.  As  for  climbing  on  stools,  chairs,  or  boxes — such  practices  just  invite  mishaps.  Before 
you  use  your  ladder  this  spring,  examine  it  thoroughly  and  then  use  it  with  care. 

Publithed  in  the  inierett  oj  sajety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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ANPA  Agency 
List  Stands 
At  New  High 

Recognized  Agent 
Total  Now  600 
.  . .  Only  9  Dropped 

With  38  applications  acted 
upon  favorably  and  granted 
recognition  during  the  past  year, 
the  total  number  of  advertising 
agents  now  meeting  ANPA 
standards  stands  at  600,  the 
highest  in  ANPA  history,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Advertising  Agents, 
made  to  the  ANPA  membership 
this  week- 

During  the  same  period,  the 
report  said,  97  ad  agencies,  al¬ 
ready  on  the  recognized  list, 
qualified  for  increased  credit 
rating,  while  34  credit  ratings 
were  reduced. 

Only  nine  ad  angencies  had 
recognition  canceled  with  no 
loss  sustained  by  creditors,  the 
report  noted.  In  only  one  in¬ 
stance  was  the  cause  due  to  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  and  in  that 
case  creditors  received  100"( . 
The  report  continued: 

“A  study  of  current  financial 
statements  reflects  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  business  of  advertising 
agencies  in  1943,  which  was  one 
of  their  best  years.  The  credits 
of  agencies  were  never  in  better 
shape  and  credit  losses  at  the 
lowest  ebb.” 

The  complete  report  follows: 

Text  oi  Report 

DURING  the  past  fiscal  .vear  eiidiiig 

April.  1944,  a  total  ul  US  upplica- 
tions  for  rcuocnitiou  were  received  from 
advertisiiir  aeeuctes  and  38  were  acted 
upon  faverabb’  and  irranted  ANPA 
recoKnition,  brinrinir  the  total  recoit- 
nized  a«enU  to  flOO.  the  hitrfaest  in  the 
histor.v  of  the  Association. 

Durinir  the  same  period  97  advertis- 
imr  aa^encies.  already  on  the  recoirnized 
list,  qualified  for  increased  credit  rat¬ 
ing-,  while  34  credit  ratings  were  re¬ 
duced.  Only  9  advertising  agencies  had 
recognition  cancelled  with  no  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  cretUtom.  In  only  one  in¬ 
stance  was  tbe  cause  due  to  fitiancial 
ditflculties  and  in  that  case  creditors 
received  100%.  Other  caucellatioua 
were  due  to  liquidation  of  agenciee  be¬ 
cause  principals  were  going  into  the 
armed  .service,  etc. 

A  study  of  current  financial  state¬ 
ments  reflects  the  satisfactory  business 
of  advertising  agencies  in  1943,  which 
was  one  of  their  liest  years.  The  credits 
of  agencies  were  never  in  better  shape 
and  credit  losses  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

Throughout  the  year  tbe  members 
of  the  Advertising'  Agents  Committee, 
with  the  cooperatioii  of  the  central 
office,  have  exchanged  information  via 
complete  reports  regiuxling  applications 
for  recognition  and  the  matter  of 
credits.  In  all  such  matters  votes  are 
required  of  c-ommittee  members  and 
the  prompt  rcsimnse  received  is  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  that  way  the  central 
office  has  made  avnilable  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  c*oinplet«  information  regarding 
the  recugnitim  and  credit  status  of  any 
advertising  agency. 

During  the  year  a  great  many  in¬ 
quiries  were  answered  by  mail,  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  and  we  invite  the 
increased  use  of  this  service. 

Standard  •rder— t'sntract  Forms 

In  spite  sf  nroblems  facing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ageaeiee  we  are  more  than 
pleased  to  report  that  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooi>enUisn  prevailed  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  financial  and  credit  information 
on  a  current  basis  was  generally  flleil 
promptly  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  recognition. 

.Almost  all  agencies  cooperated  with 
the  request  for  leeway  days  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  a  number  with  reference  to 
alternate  sizes  of  copy.  In  turn,  news¬ 
papers  are  requested  to  advise  the 


;igcticies  promptb'  the  da}  advcrtisiug 
IS  inserted,  or  if  the  advertishig  is 
omitted,  instead  of  wailing  until  billing 
time  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

l^e  large  number  of  transfers  of 
n'cognition  passed  upon  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  i>ast  year  is  the  re- 
.sult  ul  agencies  adjusting  their  orguu- 
izations  to  conform  with  existing  c-oii- 
dilions. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
applicalioua  for  recognition  received 
during  the  past  recent  months.  Many 
arc  from  ageueies  that  were  formerly 
confined  to  limited  fields  hut  that  have 
broadened  their  scope  of  oiieratlon. 
Your  c-ommittci'  encourages  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  the  filing  of  applica¬ 
tions  b.v  agencies  who  fi’cl  they  can 
mnet  the  requirements. 

Of  the  (19(1  advertising  agencies  on 
(he  recogn(zei1  hst  appreximatel.v  95 
.ire  operating  under  the  standard  coii- 
ilitions  governing  advertising  contracts 
ind  orders:  31,  or  approximately  6%, 
have  lailcd  to  make  Ihi  sc  conditions 
part  of  their  orders  although  many  of 
these  agencies  are  not  opiioseit  to  the 
standard  conditions  and  .ill  assume  sole 
liability  for  commitments. 

Members  are  urged  to  reiiort  to 
.\N1’.4  Headquarters  if  (hey  lind  any 
unuMial  conditions  in  (he  .'ontrails  or 
onlcrs  of  advertising  agencies,  whidher 
recognized  or  not.  and  we  recommend 
<-are  in  watching  orders  or  contracts 
(ssuihI  by  agencies  which  ma.v  carry  a 
disclaimer  clause  and  profess  to  oiicrate 
as  a  legal  agent  for  the  .idvirliser. 
Reeogaition  by  the  .4N1‘.\  requires  agen- 
.  ies  (0  assume  sole  liability. 

Hesiiectfnlly  submitted. 

HARRY  I-.  HAWKINS. 

Chairman. 

Frank  s.  Ilakir  Frank  O.  Huntress 
H.  G.  Brewer  C.  ('.  Lane 
John  .\.  Brice  J.  J.  Levins 

Norman  Chandler  W.  A.  Lightbotly 
C.  W.  Cosgrove  John  Mench 

Robert  K.  Drew  Don  D.  Patterson 
11.  B.  F.urehlld  C.  Arthur  Peterson 
■Vrthiir  T.  Gormley  William  F.  Schmicl 
Victor  H.  Hanson  Charles  H.  Taylor. 
Douglas  B.  Houser  Frank  K.  Tripp 
■ 

Canadians  to  Eng. 

Montreal,  April  25 — Thirteen 
Canadian  new.<tpapermen  —  11 
representing  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  one  representing  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  one  the  Canadian  Press 
— will  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
forthcoming  Imperial  conference 
at  London.  Correspondents 
being  sent  by  individual  papers 
are;  Oakley  Dalgleish,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail;  Margaret  Ait- 
ken,  Toronto  Telegram;  George 
’Langlois.  Montreal  La  Presse; 
John  Marshall,  Windsor  Star; 
Lorenzo  Pare,  Quebec  L’Action 
Catholique;  Grant  Dexter,  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press;  Blair  Fraser, 
Macleans  Magazine;  Donald  Cro- 
mie,  Vancouver  Sun:  P.  J.  Philip. 
New  York  Times  Ottawa  cor¬ 
respondent;  H.  T.  Matson,  Vic- 
toria  Colonist;  Fernand  La  Croix, 
Montreal  Le  Canada;  E.  W.  Har- 
rold.  Southern  Newspapers.  The 
Canadian  Press  has  assigned 
Frank  Flaherty. 

■ 

Unions  Lift  News  Ban 

Vancouver,  April  25  —  Van¬ 
couver  newspapers  again  are 
publishing  labor  news  freely, 
after  a  four-week  ban  by  the 
Vancouver  Labor  Council  against 
release  of  labor  copy  to  non¬ 
union  reporters.  TTiree  of  28 
affiliates  of  the  Labor  Council 
(Canadian  Congress  of  Labor) 
gave  their  support  to  its  resolu¬ 
tion,  adopted  March  13,  provid¬ 
ing  that  news  was  to  be  issued 
only  to  union  reporters. 

■ 

Buy  Cal.  Papers 

The  Hayward  (Cal.)  Review 
and  Southern  Alameda  County 
News  have  been  sold  to  Floyd 
L.  Sparks,  Dan  L.  Beebe  and 
Glen  Wright,  by  J.  J.  Hooper. 


Scranton's  First  Newspaper  tor  More  Than  a  Third  Century 


GEORGE  A  McDEVin  COMPANY,  Representatives 
new  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  and  BOSTON 


Scranton  Has  No  Place 
For  . . .  Complacency 


I’herc  iniftht  have  Ir'Cii  a  time  when  the  Scranton  are* 
ivag  content  to  rla>|i  its  hand  and  cuin|daeeiitly  say:  “Oh, 
well,  our  anthracite  indnstry  will  keep  us  going.  .■\]|4 
what’s  more,  we’ve  got  over  3.>0  imfiortant  industries.” 

a  new  .spirit  dominates  .Scranton.  Emphatically 
MO  .  .  .  complacency  does  not  e.xist. 

•  By  proving  that  Uus  is  an  ideal  location  for  diversi¬ 
fied  industries,  we  hate  added  52  .NEW  plants.  Others 
are  looking  with  favor  in  our  direction. 

•  With  an  eye  on  Victory,  we  liave  deliberately  sought 
industries  with  peace-time  potentials — none  of  this 
after-the-war  slack  employment  for  us. 

•  e  are  encouraging  our  farming  sections — and  with 
splendid  results,  too. 

•  We  are  not  complactmt  over  «»ur  .T00,0(M)  county 
Itopuialion  .  .  .  intend  to  tilt  that  figure. 

•  We  are  proud  of  a  trading  area  popidation  of  229c 
000 — and  mean  to  keep  ’em  eoniing. 

.4nd  as  for  The  Scranton  Times  .  .  .  no  complacency 
HEBE.  Emphatically  .\lways  a  leader  in  local 

and  in  national  advertising  linage — first  in  circulation 
coverage — we  intend  to  make  even  a  better  newspaper 
make  a  belter  record. 
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HtW  KITCHEN- 

RIGHT  Off  THE  SHIP! 

Your  modern  kitchen  comes  by  sea.  In  its  stainless-steel 
and  chromium-finished  fixtures  and  fittings  is  chrome  ore 
shipped  from  Asia  Minor.  Chrome  goes  into  paint,  too, 
and  into  dyes  for  curtains  and  towels. 


■  ou  are  the  world’s  most  international  efficient,  U.  S.-flag  merchant  marine  Administration,  the  U.  S.  merchant 

shopper.  In  normal  times,  thousands  “constructed  in  the  IJ .S.,  manned  ivith  a  marine  has  been  reborn, 

of  seagoing  merchant  ships  bring  you  trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel'^  In  this  rebirth,  American  Ejcport 
things  to  eat  or  wear  or  use.  And  the  .  .  .  “owned  and  operated  under  the  Lines  has  added  fine,  fast  ships  and 

same  ships  take  U.  S.  products  to  sell  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens" . . .  and  “capable  trained  American  crews.  Today,  war 

overseas  —  business  that  makes  jobs  of  serving  as  a  naval  or  military  auxil-  dictates  American  Export  operations 

and  adds  to  payrolls  in  every  state.  iary  in  time  of  war"  .  .  .  and  all  our  experience  in  trading 

Yet  for  years,  America  lacked  Pearl  Harbor  caught  us  with  the  with  countries  from  Portugal  to 
shipping  enough  to  assure  this  vital  Act’s  program  only  begun.  But  today,  Turkey,  from  Morocco  to  India,  is  help- 

exchange  of  goods.  In  the  brilliant  with  huge  war-built  fleets,  our  country  ing  supply  Democracy’s  fronts.  But 

Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  aptly  has  merchant  shipping  enough  to  hold  when  peace  comes,  what  you  and  other 

named  the  “Magna  Charta  of  the  U.  S,  our  rightful  place  on  the  seas.  Under  Americans  want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad 

Merchant  Marine,”  Congress  recog-  the  able  direction  of  the  Maritime  will  determine  our  cargoes  and  ports 

nized  the  danger,  calling  for  a  large.  Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  of  call. 

American  Export  tines  /i^jT 

o  26  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  / 

“  4  loK  Amtriemt  Export  Airiinxi,  too,  with  gumt  flymp  boots,  on  shortonimt  the  supply  lines  to  ostr  fighiittg  mess. 
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Sees  Papers 
Mechanically 
Some  After  War 

Kirchhofer  Addrasias 
N.  Y.  Circulation 
Manogen  in  Buffalo 

Buftalo.  N.  Y..  April  23— Al¬ 
bert  H.  Kirchhofer,  manager  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  Evening  Sews,  told 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here  yesterday  that 
“for  better  or  for  worse,  news¬ 
papers  immediately  and  for  some 
time  after  the  war  are  going  on 
mechanically  pretty  much  as 
they  have  been.” 

“We  require  mechanical  de¬ 
velopment  and  innovations  with¬ 
in  the  price  reach  of  small  town 
papers  that  will  overcome  the 
time  lag  which  radio  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  field  formerly 
noted  for  the  speed  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.”  he  said.  “However,  the 
improvements  we  would  like 
to  have  are  not  just  around  the 
comer. 

Help  Returning  Veterans 

“Conditions  will  be  new,  but 
people  will  remain  the  same. 
After  the  war  we  are  all  going 
to  have  an  awful  letjown  and 
it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  give 
us  a  lift.  We’ve  got  to  help  the 
boys  who  return  to  get  back  to 
a  civilian  perspective  and  per¬ 
haps  to  account  for  a  lot  that  has 
happened  while  they  were  away, 
but  when  they  are  re-establish^ 
they  are  going  to  be  more  criti¬ 
cal  newspaper  readers  than  be¬ 
fore.” 

Some  attacks  leveled  at  news¬ 
papers,  Kirchhofer  said,  are 
made  “for  sinister  political  pur¬ 
poses,”  and  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  circulation  managers 
“to  be  aware  of  these  matters 
and  help  counteract  them." 

Circulation  problems  of  small 
newspapers  are  equally  as  se¬ 
rious  as  those  of  the  big  fellows, 
Katherine  Longfritz,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Leader  Republi- 
can~Herald,  Gloversville  -  Johns¬ 
town,  convinced  the  delegates. 

When  boys  became  scarce,  she 
related,  all  the  employes  in  her 
plant  took  routes — the  janitor, 
head  pressman,  stereotyper,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  errand  girl, 
switchboard  operator,  and  even 
the  boss  herself. 

Cut  City  Routes 

“It  couldn’t  go  on  forever,”  she 
said,  “so  on  January  1  we  cut 
city  routes  in  half  in  Glovers¬ 
ville  and  all  of  them  in  Johns¬ 
town.  The  results  weren’t  as 
drastic  as  we  expected.  The  first 
month  we  lost  37%  of  the  carrier 
as  we  expected.  The  first  month 
delivery  but  gained  70%  on  the 
dealers.  Total  loss  of  the  net 
paid  circulation  was  approxi¬ 
mately  9%.  The  evening  paper 
picked  up  about  10%  of  the 
carrier  delivery  in  the  city.  We 
are  still  delivering  the  50%  in 
Gloversville  but  for  how  long  no 
one  knows.” 

Frank  A.  Roberts,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  figured  reduction 
or  freezing  of  circulation  in 
New  York  State  probably  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  newspapers  “in  nine  or 


len  cities.”  Those  faced  with 
the  problem  but  with  finances  in 
need  of  strengthening  “probably 
chose  to  cut  and  limit  circula¬ 
tion  and  grab  off  all  possible  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said. 

“Some  had  hoped.”  said  Rob¬ 
erts,  “the  raising  of  prices  to 
subscribers  might  do  the  job  but 
with  rare  exception  it  failed  to 
save  newsprint  because  little  or 
no  circulation  loss  resulted.” 

“It  is  gratifying  to  learn,” 
Roberts  added,  “that  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  where  very  drastic 
r^uction  had  to  be  made,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  decided  to 
ration  or  curtail  advertising 
rather  than  reduce  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  their  natural  circu¬ 
lation  areas.” 

Telling  the  circulators  they 
“can  raise  mail  rates  at  this 
time  without  loss  in  circulation,” 
Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica  Daily 
Press,  asserted  “we  are  now  un¬ 
dergoing  a  boost  from  $6  to  $9 
in  Utica  and  we  are  not  getting 
any  kickback  in  lost  circulation 
as  we  did  four  years  ago.” 

New  members  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association  are 
William  H.  Dempsey,  Long  Isl¬ 
and  Daily  Press;  Orien  E.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man;  Ernest  T.  Whalen,  North 
Tonawanda  Evening  News,  and 
F  1  o  r  i  a  n  Pawlaczyk,  Buffalo 
Everybody’s  Daily. 

James  Gorman.  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  representing  New 
York.  Matthew  G.  Sullivan, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
association’s  choice  for  the  man¬ 
ager  who  has  contributed  most 
to  circulation  management  and 
newspaper  progress  generally 
during  the  last  year. 

Women  employed  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Rome  Sentinel 
have  proved  “more  efficient  and 
dependable  than  men”  and  the 
paper  plans  to  continue  employ¬ 
ing  them  after  the  war,  said  J. 
Truman  Kahler,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

His  opinion  was  endorsed  by 
other  members,  who  reported 
some  wotnen  have  become  high¬ 
ly  successful  as  district  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 

When  subscribers  called  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  to  com¬ 
plain  of  non-delivery,  they 
found  themselves  being  solicited 
for  carriers,  according  to  E.  W. 
Hixson.  “Turning  the  tables 
helped  us  to  get  across  to  the 
customer  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  complaints  became 
less  barbed.” 

Karl  H.  Theising,  executive 
secretary.  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  warned 
against  governmental  interfer¬ 
ence  with  freedom  of  the  press, 
saying  “we  fail  in  our  duty  if 
we  do  not  make  it  clear  that  a 
free  press  is  for  a  free  people; 
that  when  they  open  the  pages  of 
a  newspaper  they  may  find  truth 
and  not  something  cooked  up  by 
a  dictator.” 

■ 

Ben  McEelway  Named 

Washington,  April  25— B.  M. 
McKelway,  associate  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 


Headliners  Nome 
T'wo  New  Judges 

Atlantic  City,  April  25 — Two 
substitutions  on  the  annual 
award  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners’  Club  were  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  President  Mall 
Dodson. 

Phil  Newsom,  New  York  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  U.P.  Radio  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  will  replace  Richard  L. 
Tobin,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  at  the  latter’s  suggestion. 
Tobin  is  going  overseas. 

Henry  Replaces  White 

William  Henry,  formerly  of 
Los  Angeles  and  now  Columbia’s 
analyst  in  Washington,  will  serve 
for  Paul  W.  White,  director  of 
CBS  news  broadcasts,  who  will 
be  unable  to  attend  the  com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  Henry  won  an 
award  last  year  as  the  best  col¬ 
umnist. 

The  judges  will  meet  at  the 
Senator  Hotel  next  week-end 
May  6-7  to  consider  a  host  of 
entries  for  16  achievement 
plaques. 

■ 

Snapp  Award  Judges 

Judges  for  the  annual  Jose¬ 
phine  Snapp  Award,  to  go  to  the 
woman  who  has  made  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  to  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1943,  were  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  They  in¬ 
clude  Henry  T.  Ewald.  presi¬ 
dent,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  De¬ 
troit;  Bruce  Barton,  president, 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born.  New  York;  Dorothy 
Shaver,  vice-president.  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York;  Lawrence  E. 
Meyer,  advertising  manager,  In- 
Joumalism  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
Co.,  Chicago;  and  Helen  A. 
Holby.  club  contact  director.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
New  York. 

■ 

W.  L  Ayers  Resigi^ 

William  L.  Ayers  is  resigning 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  Dave  Dill- 
man,  formerly  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  now  educational 
director  of  the  Investment  Bank¬ 
ers  Association.  Mr.  Dillman 
will  take  over  his  new  duties 
April  10  and  Mr.  Ayers  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  an  advisory  capacity 
until  June  15.  Mr.  Ayers  is 
resigning  because  of  poor 
health. 

He  plans  to  take  an  extensive 
vacation  before  re  -  entering 
newspaper  work. 

■ 

J.  L.  Reynolds  in  Navy 

Washington,  April  24 — J. 
Lacey  Reynolds,  for  the  past 
six  and  one-half  years  in  the 
Timmons  Bureau,  reported  today 
for  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations.  His  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  work  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  paper  for  which 
he  formerly  worked,  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  and  on  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  Tulsa 
World,  Youngstown  Vindicator, 
and  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon.  He 
is  serving  his  third  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 


Newsmen  Get  Break 
On  Sedition  Trial 

Washington,  April  24— The  k 
sue  whether  newspaper  covenn 
of  the  sedition  conspiracy  trkl 
here  would  be  limited  has  btn 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  pre*. 

Justice  Edward  O.  Kiotn, 
presiding  jurist  in  the  trial  ti 
30  defendants  who  have  a  total 
of  20  lawyers  in  court  with  thea. 
had  broached  the  idea  of  haTtui 
five  reporters  cover  the  impaait- 
ling  of  jurors,  doing  so  on  a  pool¬ 
ing  basis.  Both  press  and  com- 
sel  for  the  defendants  pa 
tested. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  tht 
process  of  turning  over  thnt 
rows  of  spectators’  chairs  to  thi 
newsmen,  who  number  in  ezeoe  ^ 
of  50. 

■ 

Two  Gennons  Resign 

Two  German  journalists  h 
Helsinki  have  broken  off  wita 
the  German  Nazi  Govemoat 
and  have  refused  to  return  to 
Germany  the  New  York  Tiswt 
reported  from  Stockholm  Ajgil 
22.  The  two  journalists  are  the 
correspondents  of  the  Hast- 
burger  Frmdenblatt,  Count  Al¬ 
ton  von  Knyphausen,  and  the 
former  correspondent  of  the  Ber 
liner  Boersenzeitung,  Edwud 
Schaper.  They  both  have  beo 
deprived  of  their  German  pia- 
ports. 

Troiiic  Dept. 

Report  Issued 

continued  from  page  H 


Safe-Drlvlna  Campalsa 

Jan.  31,  1944,  completed  the  tin 
flecal  year  of  the  safe-driTi^  ae- 
paisn.  Award!  for  the  third  yeerrj 
be  certificates  similar  to  thoss  riToste 
the  second  fiscal  year.  Critical  mels 
shortases  caused  by  the  war  prohibii 
the  preeentins  of  the  plaques  at  ill 
time. 

The  TrafBc  Department  has  denn 
much  time  to  the  recordins  ol  Ih 
quarterly  reports  of  participanli  w 
delays  on  the  part  of  some  contemn 
in  makins  reports  handicapped  elm 
to  keep  these  quarterly  reports  on  i  co- 
rent  basis. 

We  cannot  over^emphasize  the  pm 
mount  importance  of  driTinf  l 
overcome  losses  in  man  hours,  veliil 
miles,  and  repair  time.  More  inteooM 
interest  should  be  taken  in  this  os 
paion  by  all  publishers. 

ITie  number  of  participants  dm 
the  past  three  years  has  not  best  • 
couraainr.  However,  a  irrealer  Intasi 
and  an  increased  number  of  contssWt 
for  the  fourth  year  are  rratlfjit 
participation  havinr  increased  W' 
The  number  of  participants  is  still  K 
compared  with  all  newspapers  sad « 
acain  ask  for  the  cooperation  ol  i- 
publishers  in  this  campaign. 

1944  will  undoubtedly  be  a  yw*- 
outstandinr  needs  from  a  traawe* 
tion  standpoint  because  of  Inciw* 
loads  which  will  be  placed  on  eim 
methods  of  transportation  in  the  w 
of  srrowinr  manpower  shorlaies 
increased  shortage  ol  equipment.  pM 
fuel  .and  virtually  everythin*  reqm 
as  well  as  additional  rules  and 
Uons. 

Your  Tralllc  Department  will  * 
tinue  to  endeavor  to  assist  in  the  * 
tion  of  these  transportation  prow* 
and  will  watch  all  trends  and  diww 
ments  in  transportation  affectW  ■ 
interests  ol  publishers  and  will 
members  currently  informed. 

We  attain  request  you  to  brinj^ 
transportation  problems  to  the  d<*w 
ment.  Let  us  look  over  your 
bills.  Maybe  we  can  show  yet  w 
money  may  be  saved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  K.  LACJ. 
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THE  COST  OF 
NEWS-PRINTING 


Bettpr  Inks  Required  for 
Clear  Reproduction 

New  York  —  Impaired  reada¬ 
bility.  due  to  the  use  of  lighter 
weight  newsprint,  is  one  of 
the  “headaches'*  newspapers' 
are  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
paper  shortage. 

One  means  of  relieving  the 
difficulty  is  by  the  use  of  bet- 
ter^rin^g  ii^s.  These  finer^ 


OF  FINE  NEWS-PRINTING 


NO  ITEM  of  material  that  goes  into  a  news¬ 
paper  costs  proportionately  less  than  ink.  A 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  buys  the  "vital  trifle”  that 
makes  printing  possible. 

Yet,  a  fraction  of  that  fraction  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference  between  fine  newsprinting  and  second-rate 
reproduction. 

Impaired  readability  is  never  sound  economy 
for  even  the  smallest  publication.  For  the  news¬ 
paper  of  dominant. circulation,  with  prestige  to 
maintain,  with  hungry  competitors  snapping  at  its 
heels— the  clearest,  cleanest  reproduction  possible 
is  more  than  an  asset,  it  is  a  "must.” 

That  is  why  America's  leading  publishers  come 


that  "vital  trifle”  .  .  .  ink.  They  know  MORRILL 
NEWS  INKS  are  matchless  in  free-flowing  and 
uniform  coverage  of  solid  areas  . . .  clean,  decisive 
type  edges  . . .  crisp  sparkling  halftones  . . .  quick¬ 
setting  with  absolute  minimum  of  offset  ...  su¬ 
perb  readability. 

Next  time  you  order  ink,  choose  MORRILL— 
there’s  nothing  finer,  no  ink  that  offers  greater 
real  economy. 

We  have  prepared  a  series  of  charts  indicating 
Weight,  Length,  Number  of  Eight-Page  Papers 
and  Approximate  Ink  Consumption  for  News¬ 
print  based  on  Average  Conditions.  SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY. 


to  America’s  leading  inkmaker— MORRILL— for 


THE  WORLDS  LARGEST.  MAKER 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

*  ”  H  V  E  N  O  P  °  "  A  T I O  N 

NORWOOD.  MASS  '*’• 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  .  *  PA 

boston  .  NEW  YORk"^  ^ NCISCO.  CAL.' 

^  *  SEATTLE 
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1943 


Annual  Report 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 


Excerpts  from  the  Presidents  Letter: 

“The  year  1943  was  a  year  of  great  wartime  achievements.  It  was  a  year  during  which 
the  92,474  men  and  women  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey  )  and  its  affiliates— 


#  “Pushed  their  domestic  crude  oil  pro* 
duction  to  a  point  36%  above  the  highest 
point  it  had  ever  reached  before  —  at  a 
time  when  production  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  rising  7% ; 

#  “Refined  874,582  barrels  of  crude  oil  a 
day  as  against  728,226  barrels  in  1942; 

#  “Manufactured  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  vital  1(K)  octane  gasoline  as  they  had 
produced  in  1942,  so  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  to  date  one  out  of  every 
four  U.  S.  and  British  warplanes  has  been 
powered  by  the  gasoline  they  produced ; 


#  “Increased  the  production  of  highly 
critical  synthetic  toluene  50%  above  the 
great  quantity  supplied  in  1942,  thus  very 
largely  contributing  to  the  result  that 
there  is  now  actually  more  toluene  than 
the  United  Nations  need  for  explosives ; 

#  “Brought  into  highly  successful  produc¬ 
tion  two  butadiene  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  principal  raw  material  of 
synthetic  rubber,  which  provided  a  key 
answer  to  large  scale  production  and 
helped  to  make  possible  the  success  of  the 
nation’s  vital  synthetic  rubber  program.” 


MARKinNO  . .  Domestic  marketing  it  to¬ 
day  very  largely  government-controlled  under 
directives  from  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War.  About  80%  of  the 
Company’s  domestic  marketing  business  lies 
along  the  East  Coast,  where  transportation 
difficxilties  have  created  special  problems. 

"The  policy  hat  been  to  give  first  consid¬ 
eration  to  military  requirements  at  home  and 
abroad  and  then  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  motorists  in  the  interests  not  only 
df  our  customers  but  of  the  dealer  organisa¬ 
tion  as  srell . . .” 


MANUFACTURING  . .  In  1943  domestic  re- 
fineries  of  Company  affiliates  refined  467,190 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day— more  than  ever 
before  in  their  history. 

“. . .  World-wide  crude  runs  of  Company 
affiliates  during  1943  totaled  874,582  barrels 
per  day,  approximately  20%  more  than  in 
1942. 

“All  refineries  have  been  operated  to 
achieve  maximum  production  of  critical  war 
materials  . . 


TRANSPORTATION  “. . .  During  1943  domes¬ 
tic  pipelines  operated  by  affiliated  companies 
transported  85  billion  barrel-miles  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  petroleum  products  —  30%  more 
than  during  1942  and  more  than  ever  before 
in  their  history  . . .  Government  today  pro¬ 
vides  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  share 
of  the  ocean  transportation  of  petroleum 
products  but  the  Company  still  operates  the 
largest  privately-owned  tanker  fleet  under  the 
American  flag  and  continues  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  war-time  transportation 
of  oil . . .” 
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IMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  . .  Good  employee 
relations  continue  to  prevail  in  all  operations. 
There  were  no  strikes  or  slow  downs  in  any 
of  our  afRliated  companies  during  1943.  Ab¬ 
senteeism  and  labor  turnover  were  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  some  areas  where  other  mass  pro¬ 
duction  industries  report  absenteeism  as  high 
as  18%,  absenteeism  among  employees  of 
affiliates  is  as  low  as  2%.  There  have  been  no 
production  stoppages  and  no  interruptions  or 
slow  downs  since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor...” 


SYNTHETIC  RUBIER  ». . .  All  plants  for  the 
production  of  butadiene  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Company  as  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government  program  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1943  and  all  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  They  have  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  produce  at  a  rate  substantially 
greater  than  that  called  for. 

. .  Most  of  the  butadiene  produced  in 
this  country  from  petroleum  under  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  will  be  produced  in  plants 
using  the  process  developed  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  . . 


AN  APPRECIATION  “. . .  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  credit  to  the  thousands... who  have  given 
of  themselves  with  a  patriotic  devotion  which 
has  won  the  warmest  admiration ...  of  the 
armed  forces  . . .  that  vigor,  skill  and  devo¬ 
tion  has  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
United  Nations  war  effort. 

. .  The  President  and  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  wish  to  express  to  all  employees  their 
own  appreciation  for  the  great  achievements 
of  1943,  and  to  thank  stockholders  for  the 
confidence  and  support  which  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  given . . .” 


100  OCTANE  GASOLINE  ”...  To  date  about 
25%  of  U.S.  and  British  warplanes  have  been 
powered  by  the  high  octane  gasoline  pro¬ 
duced  by  affiliates  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey). 

“During  1943  production  of  100  octane 
gasoline  by  affiliates  of  the  Company  was 
150%  above  their  production  in  1942.  In 
addition,  they  contributed  substantially  to 
the  development  of  the  production  facilities 
of  otlier  companies  . . .” 


PRODUCTION  ”. . .  During  1943  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  pushed  crude  oil 
production  to  an  all-time  high,  7%  above  the 
previous  peak  of  1941.  Domestic  production 
of  the  affiliates  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey)  during  1943  rose  36%  above 
their  own  previous  1941  peak.  Their  gross 
production  for  the  year  was  at  the  rate 
of  347,700  barrels  a  day  compared  with 
255,293  barrels  in  the  record  year  1941 . . .” 


EMPLOYEE  SECURITY  “...Approximately 94% 
of  all  employees  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Thrift  Plan  (to  provide  cash  for  emergency 
needs  and  a  retirement  income  at  old  age) 
have  become  participants.  During  1943  theee 
latter  put  $12,404,000  into  the  Plan  and  the 
Company  and  its  affiliates  contributed 
$11,900,000  . . .  the  Company  and  its  affiliates 
paid  . . .  $4,075,000  for  death,  accident,  or 
sickness  benefits.  The  total  of  these  payments, 
plus  payments  during  1943  to  employees  in 
the  armed  forces  was  $18,395,000  . . .” 


SYNTHETIC  TOLUENE  “. . .  Without  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  toluene  for  TNT  this  nation 
and  its  allies  could  not  have  defended  them¬ 
selves  in  a  global  war.  Yet  today  so  great  a 
quantity  of  synthetic  toluene  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  petroleum  that  there  is  actually 
more  than  is  required. 

“. . .  The  only  practical  process  for  produc¬ 
ing  synthetic  toluene  was  developed  by  this 
Company . . .” 


Total  volume  of  business  in  1943  of  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (New  Jersey)  and  affiliates  was  $1,302,812,300 

★  Consolidated  net  earnings  were  $121,327,773  ★ 
Net  earnings  of  Standard  Oil  Company  {New  Jersey) 
were  $61,514,593  ★  Dividends  paid:  $2  per  share 

★  Number  of  shareholders:  149,208  ★  Payroll,  in- 
eluding  affiliates,  for  the  year:  $209,395,733  ★  Capital 

expenditures,  including  affiliates,  for  war 
since  1940:  $155,879,900 
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Press  Spurs  Waste  Paper 
Collection  to  High  Level 

Comm.  Report  Lcnids  Newspapers' 

Achievement,  Urges  Greater  Effort 


SIX  MONTHS  ago  the  waste  pa¬ 
per  mills  of  the  country  were 
running  at  45  to  75%  of  capacity. 
Today  the  figure  is  85  to  90%, 
Six  months  ago  waste  paper  col¬ 
lections  were  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  500.000  tons  a  month.  To¬ 
day,  according  to  estimates  for 
the  month  of  March,  receipts  at 
the  mills  have  climbed  to  ap- 
proximately  590,000  tons  a 
month. 

Those  were  the  facts  disclosed 
this  week  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign, 
in  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
drive  from  the  time  the  news¬ 
papers  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  head  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  leadership. 

Highast  Sine*  Moy.  1942 

In  December,  the  first  month 
of  the  newspaper  campaign.  Mr. 
Friendly  stated,  waste  paper  re¬ 
ceipts  were  526.000  tons,  26.000 
above  the  normal  flow.  Despite 
the  holidays  and  bad  weather, 
collections  continued  to  increase 
through  the  winter  months,  he- 
repor^,  reaching  the  590.000 
level  in  March,  the  highest  mark 
since  May,  1942. 

Mr.  Friendly  pointed  out.  how¬ 
ever,  that  despite  the  encourag¬ 
ing  results  achieved  thus  far.  col¬ 
lections  still  are  more  than  75.000 
tons  short  of  the  monthly  goal  of 
667,000  tons  set  by  WPB.  He 
noted  also  that  black  market  op¬ 
erations  in  waste  paper  have  be¬ 
come  apparent  in  some  of  the 
large  cities,  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  serious  shortage  of  sup¬ 
plies.  “The  racket  could  be 
topped  dead.”  he  declared,  “if 
the  public  would  produce  a  flood 
of  waste  paper  for  collection." 

About  4.000  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  nation  are 
participating  in  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Friendly  said,  and  17.000 
commimities  have  organized  sal¬ 
vage  programs  in  operation. 

The  report  of  the  U,  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign  Conunit- 
tee  follows: 

SIX  MONTHS  aro  at  the  urtent  re- 

queat  of  Donald  M.  Nelson.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Pi^uctlon  Board, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  tackled  a  war  assiimraent 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campalrn. 

Almost  OTemirht  Waste  Paper,  the 
nrly  duckllnr  of  the  junk  yards,  had 
become  the  nation's  No.  1  critical  war 
material  and  was  more  unrently  need¬ 
ed  by  production  plants  than  steel, 
rubber,  ^uminum  or  tin. 

Some  2B  mills  which  should  have 
been  ninninr  full  blast  on  important 
military  contracts  were  closed.  Others 
were  limpinr  alone  on  part-time  sched¬ 
ule  and  essential  civilian  uses  of  paper 
products  had  been  cut  as  hirh  as  25%. 
The  serious  shortage  of  waste  paper 
threatened  the  steady  flow  of  vital 
supplies  to  our  troops  overseas. 

Essential  military  and  civilian  re¬ 
quirements  called  for  067.000  tons  of 
waste  paper  eadi  month.  Beceipts 
from  normal  trade  channels  were  only 


600.000  tons  ...  a  danrerons  .3.1-1 /.I  % 
short  of  essential  reonlrements.  Mill 
inventories  were  praetleallv  exhausted. 

Tills  was  the  situation  when  the 
newsnapers  were  asked  hr  Donald  Nel¬ 
son  to  aet  and  aet  oulehtv. 

The  Waste  Paper  situation  Is  still 
erltleal  hut  rood  nrorress  Is  now  he- 
Inr  made.  Newsnaners  of  America  ean 
he  nroud  of  their  reeo-d  to  date  in 
eonduettnr  the  0.  S.  VIetorv  Waste 
Paper  Camnalm  .  .  .  and  proud  of 
the  eontrlhiitlon  thev  are  makinr  to 
a  rreat  patrletlc.eaiise. 

We  sre  told  mills  are  now  mnninr 
at  86-00%  of  eanaeltv  as  eomnared 
to  45-75%  six  months  aro.  As  the 
chart  shows,  reeetnts  have  climbed  to 
annroTlmatetx  600  ooo  tons  a  month, 
nearlv  100  ooo  tons  better  than  the 
averare  In  1043  and  mill  Ini’entorles 
are  deddedlv  better. 

More  and  more  paper  Is  eomlnr  out 
as  additional  cities  are  orranlsed  with 
rerular  collection  svst"ms  and  as  tt-e 
educational  camnalm  conducted  hr  the 
newspapers  takes  hold  and  paperboard 
manufacturers  are  enthusiastic  In  their 
praise  for  the  sen-ices  the  newspapers 
of  America  arc  rendeiinr  in  this  cam- 
palm. 

This  Is  the  third  time  that  Donald 
Nelson  has  called  on  the  American  nress 
to  stem  a  crisis;  flrst  In  the  fall  of 
1047  when  the  shortaxe  of  scrap  metal 
seriously  threatened  the  sunnlles  to  our 
flrhtinr  forces,  and  arain  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1043  when  the  nu'pwood  situ¬ 
ation  became  critical.  The  answer  of 
the  press  In  both  cases  wss  the  hichiv 
succeasrtil  Newspapers'  Tlnlted  Scran 
Metal  Drive  ...  a  blaxinr  hut  brief 
undertaktnr  that  saved  steel  prodiic- 
tion  .  .  .  and  the  Tl.  S.  VIetorv  Pulp- 
wood  Camnalm  which  relieved  the  puln- 
wood  shotTare  considerably  and  con- 
tlnnes  to  do  so. 

These  accomplishments  will  lone  re¬ 
dound  to  the  credit  of  the  newspapers 
and  their  loval  readers  evervwhere. 
Thev  present  stronr  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  press 

Itinest  flelllnr  Joh 

Todav  we  ean  he  confldent  that  the 
n.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  ramnalm 
sri'l  render  a  still  rrester  service  to  the 
nation.  Obviously  this  camnsim  pre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  blcrest  selllnr  and 
collectinr  lobs  In  America  today  with 
more  newsnapers  involved  and  over  a 
lon*er  period  of  lime. 

When  Mr.  Nelson  turned  to  the 
newspapers  with  an  urvent  appeal  for 
action— In  fact  a  cballenre  to  assume 
leadership  of  the  Waste  Paper  Cam- 
palm — LInwood  I.  Noves.  as  President 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  accented  the  challenre.  He 
appointed  a  newspaper  committee  of 
18  members  and  asked  the  srriter  to 
serve  as  chairman.  This  newspaper 
committee  has  been  a  bulwark  In  all 
matters  pertaininr  to  the  campaim 
and  has  been  ably  supported  by  the 
untirinr  work  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  compoaed  of  Tom  Cathcart,  H. 
B.  Pairchild  and  Cranston  Williams. 
They  have  worked  hard  and  well  and 
have  anpplled  the  horsepower  and  the 
horsesense  behind  the  Camnalm.  days, 
nirhts.  Saturdavs  and  Sundays. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the 
cooneratlon  riven  the  newspapers  by  the 
WPB  and  Its  salvare  committeemen 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the 
W.-ute  Paper  Consuminx  Industries;  to 
the  Waste  Pkper  Dealers,  Paperboard 
Manufacturers  and  many  other  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  contributed  much  of 
their  time  and  enervy  toward  makinr 
this  Waste  Paper  Campaim  a  success. 

We  are  proud  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  ares  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  are  conscientiously 
salvafinr  waste  paper — the  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  the  vet¬ 
erans’  orraniratlons.  service  clubs,  re- 
lirions  rroups.  Parent-Teacher  Associ¬ 
ations  and  all  other  loyal  citizens  who 
can  be  depended  upon  in  a  time  of  na¬ 
tional  need. 


Late  in  November,  after  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  devoted  to  settlor  up  the  campaim 
machinerv.  preparlnv  a  special  manual 
of  onerntlonat  serv-lccs  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  material,  nn  anneal  was  sent 
to  all  dallv  newspapers  askinx  for  their 
cooperation.  The  response  was  im¬ 
mediate.  On  December  sixth  the  cam- 
palm  wor  formatlv  launched  br  more 
than  1.000  publishers  In  tree  cl'<es  and 
other  newsnapers  lolned  the  drive  as 
fast  ns  thev  could  orc-nnise  salvage 
committees,  set  UP  collection  svstems, 
locate  dealers  and  arrnn”-e  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  w,aste  paper  and  other 
necessarv  detnl’s, 

A’most  immedlatelv  headouarters 
started  to  recclre  tear  sheets  from  the 
newspapers  showinx  activity  on  waste 
paper  all  o--er  th^  countrv.  Dallv  the 
evidence  piled  up  that  the  newspapers 
were  axein  on  ih"  job  of  aidinx  the 
nation.  0"lcklv  the  waste  paper  situ¬ 
ation  showed  Improvement. 

In  Deeember.  the  first  month  of  the 
newspaper  eamnaim.  waste  pa.per  re¬ 
ceipts  were  600.000  tops,  an  epcon-ax- 
inx  "0  000  tons  above  the  normal  flow. 
In  .Tanuarv.  desn'to  the  holidavs.  re- 
celnts  were  632.000  tons  or  32.000 
fens  above  the  averaxe.  In  Vebruarv, 
the  shortest  and  worst  month  of  the 
year,  recelntt  were  646  OOO  tens  and  in 
March  It  is  estimated  thev  will  r"ach 
St  lost  600  000  tons.  This  will  be 
the  hixhest  mark  since  Msv.  1042. 

This  Is  a  record  of  acenmn'ishment 
of  which  the  newspapers  can  he  jus'lv 
proud.  Eoua'ly  encouraxinx  are  the 
flm’vs  on  Inventories.  When  wo  start¬ 
ed  the  newspaper  campaim  Inventories 
on  waste  paper  were  virtually  non¬ 
existent— a  two-davs’  to  one  week’s 
supply  was  all  that  kent  mo»t  mills 
from  shu'tinx  down.  Todav  there  is 
some  slirht  safety  marxin  In  the  In¬ 
ventory  level — a  most  encourayiny 
sim. 

8o  much  for  the  xood  news. 

Despite  the  strides  made  by  our 
newspaper  camnalm  we  are  still  about 
75  OOO  tone  short  of  our  monthly 
mat. 

Donald  Nelson  has  set  the  1044  waste 
paper  xoat  at  8.000  OOO  tons  which  he 
savs  are  needed  to  meet  essential  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  requirements.  Tliat 
means  aunroximatelv  22.000  tons  a 
dsv.  166  000  tons  every  week  or  1107.- 
000  tons  every  month.  It  represents 
about  00%  of  all  the  recoverahle  waste 
paper  In  the  country.  The  quota  is 
very  hixh  for  a  country  like  this  he- 
cause  despite  strinxent  laws  axainst  the 
willful  destruction  of  waste  paper.  Enx- 
land  has  been  able  to  salvare  only  70% 
of  her  recoverable  waste  paper. 

Black  market  operations  in  this 
countrv  are  reportedly  conducted  In  a 
few  bix  cities  and  somethinx  must  be 
done  about  them.  Since  the  American 
press  is  sponsorinr  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaim  at  the  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  it  it  our  opinion  that  imme¬ 
diate  steps  should  be  taken  by  Wash- 
inrton  to  do  everythinr  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  the  vicious  black  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  no  doubt  the  racket 
could  be  stopped  dead  if  the  public 
would  produce  a  flood  of  waste  paper 
for  collection.  It  ia  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Warns  of  Summer  Slump 

The  summer  slump  which  has  hit 
the  waste  paper  industry  each  year 
must  be  prevented  this  year  at  all 
costs,  since  the  cominx  months  may 
well  be  amonx  the  most  crucial  In  all 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Our 
school  children,  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  administrators,  have  been 
the  backbone  in  the  collection  of  house¬ 
hold  paper  in  many  places.  Now  that 
the  vacation  season  is  approachinx  ways 
and  means  must  he  found  to  direct  or 
supplement  the  activities  of  these  school 
children.  Obviously  there  can  be  no 
vacations  from  waste  paper  collection 
this  summer. 

Recently  we  made  a  spot  check  of 
communities  where  newspapers  had 
worked  outstandinK  school  collection 
systems  to  learn  what  plans  were  beinr 
made  for  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
children.  Many  communities  plan  to 
keep  key  schools  open  at  rerular  pe- 
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rioils  durinx  the  summer  months  aif  I 
carry  on  the  rexular  activities  of  ths 
children  under  the  direction  of  school 
custodians.  Parent-Teacher  Assoelt. 
tions.  playxround  directors,  leaders  of 
youth  orranizations.  veternns’  rranot. 
church  leaders,  service  clubs  or  similar 
arencies. 

Some  communities  will  switch  to 
curbstone  systems  nr  hnnse-to-honir 
pickups  denendinx  upon  younx  people 
for  sunnlementsrv  manpower,  and  thli 
Is  a  very  rood  Idea  as  the  curl^tone 
plan  is  one  of  the  most  effective  oo|. 
lection  plans  In  existence.  In  any 
event  we  hope  that  the  newspaperi 
will  rive  this  summer  vacation  prob. 
lem  their  most  serious  conslderatioo 
and  provide  the  lender«hln  needed  to 
keep  the  campairn  rollinr  alonr  Bn- 
abated. 

All  these  problems  deserve  and  art 
rettinx  the  most  earnest  conslderatioo 
of  Industry  and  xovemment  while  the 
newspapers  continue  to  do  their  b<i 
to  produce  8  000. 000  tons  of  want 
paper  for  1044. 

TTiere  are  now  approximately  4.000 
dallv  and  weekly  newspapers  hard  at 
work  on  the  campaim  and  accordina 
to  the  WPB  there  are  17.000  com¬ 
munities  with  orxanl'ed  salvsxe  pro- 
xrams  In  operation.  If  that  8  000.000 
ton  annual  xoal  is  humsnlv  attainablt 
we  are  confldent  we  will  reaeh  It. 

Thrnuxh  the  splendid  educational  job 
done  by  the  newspapers,  despite  tlM 
crtpplinx  newsprint  cuts  and  decllnlm 
manpower,  the  public  is  becominx  bet. 
ter  Informed  about  the  nation’s  waitr 
paner  needs.  Pertalnlv  puh'lc  enthaii. 
asm  now  Is  xreater  than  In  Pehmarj 
when  a  Gallup  poll  indicated  that  25% 
of  the  people  did  not  know  the  waate 
paper  camnalm  was  In  proxress.  and 
nearly  50%  was  not  savinx  paper 
rexularlv. 

At  that  time  we  realized  that  the  inc- 
cess  of  the  camnalm  denended  on  out 
efforts  to  convert  at  least  half  of  that 
50  %  from  wasters  to  savers.  The  rli- 
Inx  tide  of  receipts  seems  convineinr 
proof  that  we  are  eneceedinx.  People 
are  more  conscious  now  that  paper  ii 
as  Important  as  powder.  They  realiie 
that  the  willful  destruction  of  waste 
paper  Is  almost  as  unnatrlotlc  as  tbe 
destruction  of  blood  plasma  conlalnen. 
ammunition  cases,  fond  cartons  or 
thousands  of  other  paper-made  prodncti 
vital  to  our  bovs  overseas. 

The  waste  paper  situation  improTei 
as  the  newspaper  campaim  rains  mo¬ 
mentum.  But  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
oars  until  we  have  rieflnite  assnranffl 
that  no  boy  on  the  flxhtinx  front  will 
ever  suffer  Injury  or  death  thronxh  the 
lack  of  weapons  or  supplies  that  cm 
be  provided  only  by  us  on  the  honie- 
front. 

There  la  no  time  to  waste — there  li 
no  paper  to  waste — until  the  battle  ol 
supply  la  over,  the  war  ia  won  tad 
our  boys  come  home. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY,  rhairman 
O.  G.  Andrews  Linwood  I.  Noyes 

E.  M.  Antrim  H»rbert  Pontinx 

Gmrre  C.  Bixrere  .Toseph  E.  Ridder 

W.  G.  Chandler  Roy  A.  Roberto 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky  Robert  L.  Smith 
Albert  S.  Hardy  Frank  E.  Tripp 

Frank  G.  Huntress  L.M.  White 

Roy  D.  Moore  W.  F.  Wiley 

A.  W.  Norton  S.  R.  Winch 


Tribute  to  Thomason 

Washington,  April  25-^The 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  of  condolence  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Samuel  E.  Thomaron, 
who  was  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  and  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune.  The  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  included  Fleming  New- 
bold  of  the  Washington  Star; 
Linwood  I.  Noyes  of  the  Iron" 
wood  ( Mich. )  Daily  Globe;  and 
Richard  W.  Slocum  of  the  PWW' 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
m 

Has  9  Col.  Class.  Page 

The  Detroit  Press  Press  went 
over  to  use  of  the  nine-column 
page  for  its  classified  advertisi^ 
on  Sunday,  April  8.  The  Detroit 
Times  adopted  that  policy  two 
months  ago.  The  Detroit  News  « 
still  using  the  eight-column  page. 
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■r  Aircraft  Corporation  sends  this  message  to  millions  of  Americans  so  that  they  may 
better  understand  the  problems  of  production  incident  to  the  sending  of  thousands  of 
bombers  over  an  enemy  target.  It*s  an  incentive  to  **stay  on  the  job  and  finish  the  job.’* 


Mu^e  power  plants  for  B-24  Libera¬ 
tor  bombers,  moving  toward  com¬ 
pletion  on  the  Rohr  production  line. 


Starting  with  sleek  Pratt  &  Whitney  Motors,  Rohr 
Production  Fighters  perform  5000  separate  manufac¬ 
turing,  assembling  and  servicing  operations  in  build¬ 
ing  up  these  complete  motor  nacelles. 

Each  operation  is  a  step  on  the  road  to  Berlin,  done 
with  a  precision  that  contributes  to  the  on-time,  over¬ 
target  arrival  of  devastating  bomb  loads. 

Men  and  women  at  Rohr  add  hourly  to  Allied  aerial 
might.  They’re  on  the  job  around  the  clock,  meeting 
the  challenge  of  greater  production  . . .  saving  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  by  shortening  the  time  to  “unconditional 
surrender”.  V — ^ 


More  War  Bonds— 
your  steps  to  security. 


CHULA  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA 


HELPING  TO  WRITE  THE  STORY  OF  TOMORROW 


( 
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Little  Cause  for  Concern 
In  Past  Year’s  Legislation 


ANPA  Committee  Reports  . . . 
U.  S:  Paper  Purchases  Noted 


NEWSPAPER  publishers  have 

been  more  affected  in  their 
business  by  the  Executive  Or¬ 
ders,  the  directives  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  government  agencies 
than  by  the  legislation  either 
enacted  into  law  or  proposed  for 
consideration  by  Congress,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws,  made  to  the  ANPA 
membership  this  week,  noted. 

In  fact,  the  report  said,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  had  but  little  cause 
for  concern  in  the  actual  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  into  law  since  the 
1943  Federal  Laws  Committee 
report. 

Regarding  Selective  Service, 
“no  clear  cut  statement  can  be 
made  at  this  time  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  publishers  may  have  of 
securing  deferment  for  their  key 
men  if  they  are  in  good  physical 
condition,”  the  report  stated. 

New  Bill  Cited 

A  bill,  HR  3559,  caUing  for  the 
centralization  of  the  purchase  of 
paper  for  printing  and  binding 
and  blank  book  work  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the 
report  commented,  should  inter¬ 
est  publishers,  adding: 

“In  this  time  of  paper  short¬ 
ages  it  seems  to  your  committee 
most  important  that  this  Bill 
should  be  acted  on  without  delay 
and  that  steps  should  be  put  into 
efltect  immediately  to  get  some 
sort  of  check  on  how  much  paper 
is  used  annually  by  all  Govern¬ 
ment  departments.” 

The  report  also  outlined  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  notably  the  effort  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
reduce  the  Chicago  and  South¬ 
ern  Air  Lines’  advertising  and 
publicity  expense  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  64%. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

NBWSPAPBR  publUben  hare  had  but 

Uttle  cauae  for  eonrom  in  the  actual 
lerialatioa  enacted  into  law  since  the 
time  of  the  1043  Convention  when  the 
Committee  on  Pederal  Laws  made  its 
report. 

However,  a  larre  number  of  bills 
were  introdured  in  Consress  which  re¬ 
quired  consideration  and  attention,  and 
the  number  of  directives  and  retrula- 
ttone  from  the  numerous  government 
acendea  had  to  be  watched  and  those 
that  affected  our  business  reported 
throurh  the  medium  of  the  ANPA 
bulletins. 

In  actual  fact,  publishers  have  been 
more  affected  in  their  business  by  the 
Executive  Orders,  the  directives  and 
rexulations  of  government  acencies  than 
by  the  lexislation  either  enacted  into 
taw  or  proposed  for  consideration  of  the 
Conirress. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
form  publishers  promptly  and  ac¬ 
curately  about  these  orders  and  their 
probable  effect. 

No  effort  is  made  in  this  report  to 
touch  upon  subjects  which  will  be  re- 
Itorted  on  by  other  committees;  hence, 
directives  and  reirulsUons  xovemlnr 
nesrsprint  consumption;  changes  in  the 
definition  of  “standard  newq>rint  pa¬ 
per";  the  work  of  the  sub-committee 
heatM  by  Bep.  Boren  of  Oklahoma  in 
investiiraUnx  the  newsprint  situation; 
efforts  made  to  Increase  second  class 
poststre  rates;  and  Itttration  arisinx  out 


of  the  Wa«re  and  Hour  law  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  report. 

The  Current  Tax  Pa.vment  Law  of 
104.3  became  effective  July  1.  104.3. 
Under  this  law  employers  were  required 
to  withhold  20%  of  wares  and  salaries 
paid  to  employes  in  excess  of  exemp¬ 
tions  as  provided  by  the  law. 

T3it«  measure  p!a<s-d  an  added  burden 
upon  employers  in  the  form  of  extra 
bookkeepinx  and  the  dlinr  of  additional 
forms  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Rexnlatlons  Not  Clear 

Also,  the  rerulations  at  issued  were 
not  entirely  clear  and  this  was  par¬ 
ticularly  tnie  in  determlnins’  whether  an 
employer  should  base  his,  withholdinrs 
in  some  eases  on  a  weekly  or  daily  rate 
of  exemption. 

An  interpretation  was  secured  from 
the  Bureau  of  Tnlemal  Revenue  as  to 
when  the  weekly  and  when  the  daily 
rale  of  exemption  should  he  applied  to 
waves  and  salaries  of  emnloyes  and 
this  w.as  published  in  Federal  Laws 
bulletin  No.  211-104.3  Sent  !). 

Later  when  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  expcrieneed  diffleully  in  apply- 
inv  the  rerulations  to  their  mechanie.al 
departments  further  elarifleation  was 
secured  and  this  was  publlsbed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Bulletin  No.  .32-104.3.  Oct.  14. 

The  1 043  Revenue  Act  hecame  law 
Feb.  when  Conrress  overrode  the 
President's  veto  Tills  law  did  not 
chanre  the  wHhholdinr  provisions  of 
the  Current  Tax  P.avment  law. 

It  did  reduce  payment  of  Victory 
Tax  from  5%  to  .3%.  increased  eor- 
poMte  exceos-nroflts  tax  from  00% 
to  0R%  at  the  same  time  inereasinv 
the  exemption  from  SR. 000  to  $10,000; 
and  increased  various  excise  taxes. 
Those  excise  taxes  which  were  of  par¬ 
ticular  Interest  to  newspapers,  sublect 
to  Increase  were  renorted  in  Federal 
Laws  Bulletin  No.  8-1044.  Feh.  2. 

Selective  Service.  Oeferment 

Accordinx  to  reports  from  Washlnx- 
ton.  the  armed  forces  are  havinx 
trouble  In  meetinx  their  quotas.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  announced  that  on  Dec. 
.31.  1043.  there  was  a  shortaxe  at  ap¬ 
proximately  200.000  men  in  the  .arm^ 
forces  quotas. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Armed  Forces  the  entire  man¬ 
power  situation  has  become  xreatly 
confused,  and  even  Ihourh  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System  and  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  are  workinx  on  the 
problem  of  providlnx  sufflclent  man¬ 
power  for  the  armed  forces  and  at  the 
same  lime  maintaininx  war  production 
and  essential  civilian  activities  no  clear 
cut  statement  can  he  made  at  this 
time  as  to  the  prospects  publishers  may 
have  of  seciirlnx  deferment  for  their 
key  men  If  they  are  in  xood  physical 
condition  as  required  hy  Army  and 
Navy  standards. 

Newspapers  have  been  classified  .as 
essential  by  the  Selective  Sendee  Sys¬ 
tem  and  all  local  boar<ls  have  a  copy 
of  Activity  and  Occupation  Bulletin 
No.  29  which  relates  to  communications 
services,  inclndlnx  newspapers. 

That  bulletin  also  contains  a  list  of 
positions  on  the  newspaper  which  rep¬ 
resent  what  the  Selective  Service  S.vs- 
tem  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  believe  to  be  “necessary  occupa¬ 
tions." 

It  must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
these  bulletins  ate  sent  to  local  boards 
only  as  a  xuide  in  determininv  ques¬ 
tions  of  deferment  toxether  with  many 
other  factors  amonx  which  is  included 
drastic  national  or  local  shortaxes  of 
men  possessinx  the  skill  or  traininx  of 
a  re^strant  for  whom  deferment  is 
requested. 

Great  discretion  is  vested  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  boards  in  determininx  questions  of 
deferment  but  a  rexistrant  or  his  em¬ 
ployer  may  appeal  to  the  State  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Director  from  the  decision 
of  the  local  board,  and  from  there  to 
the  President. 


In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
there  is  xoinx  to  be  very  little  hope 
of  securlnx  deferments  for  emplo.vees 
between  18  and  26  rexardless  of  how 
necessary  they  may  be  considered  to 
publication. 

So  far  as  rexistrants  over  26  are 
concerned,  representations  arc  heinx 
made  to  Waahinxton  that  newspapers 
must  be  continued  as  essential  to  war 
as  they  are  to  peace  time  activities; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation  without  .an  adequate  force  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  that  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  xiven  to  essential  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  newsp.aper  business  as  is 
xiven  to  other  activities  considered 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Developments  in  the  manpower  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  .affects  newspapers  and  the 
draft  will  he  reported  in  the  bulletins 
as  they  occur. 

Radio 

Every  publisher  is  acquainted  with 
order*.  No.  79  and  No.  79-A  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  inveetlxatinx  the  propriety  of  news- 
p.apers  owninx  radio  stations.  Throuxh 
counsel,  the  ANPA  inleta-ened  in  this 
proeeedinx  and  full  account  of  develop¬ 
ments  is  contained  In  the  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  durinx  1941  and  1942. 

Durinx  the  enriv  part  of  1944  the 
Ffsleral  Communications  Commission 
voted  unantmouslv  .axainst  any  xeneral 
rule  discriminatinx  axainst  newspapers 
acquirinx  radio  stations,  hut  staled  that 
it  would  not  permit  concentration  of 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  few  “to 
the  exclusion  of  the  manv  who  may  be 
equally  well  qualified. "  Later  the  Com¬ 
mission  orderfd  dismissal  of  Orders  Nos. 
79  .and  79-A  st.atinx  that  it  had  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  adopt  any  xeneral  nile 
with  respect  to  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  stations. 

Senator  While’s  measure  S.  814  Is 
still  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  which  held  hear- 
inxs  durinx  Noyember.  1943.  This 
measure  calls  for  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  19.34  relatinx 
to  tha  licensinx  and  mxulation  of  radio 
stations.  It  is  expected  that  the  bill 
may  he  reyised  hy  the  Committee  before 
it  is  reported  to  the  Senate.  Meantime 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreixn  Commerce  has  named  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  communications  to  con¬ 
sider  ratio  lexislatlon. 

Government  Paper  Buyinx 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a 
very  Importaiat  hill  is  now  pendinx 
before  the  Conxres#  eallinx  for  central¬ 
ization  of  the  purchase  of  paper  for 
prlntlnx  and  bindinx  and  blank  honk 
work  in  the  Government  Printinx  Of¬ 
fice. 

Introduction  of  this  Bill.  H.  R.  .3RR9, 
by  Representative  Boren  (Okla.)  fol¬ 
lowed  testimony  presented  before  the 
Boren  Sub-committee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fomixn 
Commerce  hy  Public  Printer  Giexenxack 
to  the  effect  that  althouxh  he  had  been 
tryinx  to  find  out  for  years  how  much 
paper  is  used  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  all  of  its  axen- 
eies  he  has  never  been  able  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Giexenxack  testified  that  all  xov- 
emment  printinx  was  not  channeled 
throuxh  the  Government  Printinx  Of¬ 
fice. 

The  Bill  is  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printinx  and  in  March  Rep- 
n*senlative  Jarman  (Ala.)  advised  that 
the  committee  had  taken  no  action. 

The  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Departments  concerned  for 
their  recommend-ations.  Tinder  the 
present  setup  there  Is  a  back  of  com¬ 
plete  check  on  the  amount  of  purchases 
by  Government  Axencles  as  well  .as 
the  amounts  of  paper  on  hand. 

In  this  time  of  paper  shortaxes  it 
seems  to  .your  committee  most  important 
that  this  Bill  should  be  acted  on  with¬ 
out  delay  and  that  stei»s  should  he 
put  into  effect  imme<iiately  to  xet  some 
sort  of  check  on  how  much  p.aper 
is  used  annually  by  all  Government 
Departments. 

Advertisinx 

One  of  the  most  Interestinx  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  lexal  field  as  it  affected 


advertisinr  was  tbs  oOert  of  ths 

Aeronautics  Board,  in  eonnsetlog 
compensation  for  the  transportstlci 
m^l  by  the  Chicaxo  and  Sonthen  C 
Lines  to  reduce  that  company'!  ah* 
tisinx  and  publicity  expense  by  u  hI 
timated  64%. 

The  ANPA  petitioned  for  leirt  .. 
intervene  in  the  proeeedinx  and  f.- 
brief.  In  November.  1943.  AH?! 
counsel  was  advised  th.at  there  viia 
lonxcr  any  controversy  l)etween  theCb 
<’axo  and  Southern  and  CAB  and  th» 
the  proposed  order  to  be  issued  by  t;.. 
Board  would  contain  no  real  nr*;  ■: 
on  expenditure  of  money  for  .airc-- 
inx  purposes. 

This  case  is  interestinx  as  mmh- 
sixn  of  the  antaxonism  axainst  she 
tisinx  that  exists  in  the  thlnkins  t 
many  xovemmental  axendet 
have  in  the  past  attempted  to  wrw 
and  restrict  .advertisinx  either  thregil 
mandate  or  lexislatlon. 

Another  instance  of  this  is  ths  stor 
to  set  up  xovernment  standards  ii( 
xrade  l.abellinx.  The  same  sub-comal; 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  lot* 
state  and  Foreixn  Comwierce  whieb  b 
vestlxated  newsprint,  under  ths  objb 
m.anshlp  of  Rep.  Boren  also  undsrtotl 
an  investixablon  of  the  extent  to  vhM 
xovernment  axencie*  were  tryta*  a 
enforce  federal  xra<le  labellinx,  ud  i 
number  of  hearinxs  were  held  ilie 
which  the  committee  filed  a  report  iik 
inx  OPA  to  refrain  from  further  n 
perlmentatlon  in  the  field  of  piA 
labellinx. 

Government  .\dvertlslnx 

Rill  H.  R.  .369.3 — the  Bankhwl. 
C.annon  xovernment  p.aid  adverttate 
bill — was  favornblv  reported  by  Ik 
House  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe « 
Feb.  4  and  hearinx  was  held  on  Tbna 
day.  April  20  before  the  House  Rule 
Committee.  Further  hearinxs  are  Kbsi 
uled  durinx  this  week.  Ths  bill  vl 
not  be  considered  until  clearanw  s 
irtven  by  the  House  Rules  Comnltle 
The  details  of  the  lexislatlon  toiitkt 
with  reports  on  chanxos  in  status  hie 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  tbs  W 
eral  Laws  bulletin. 

TTie  orlxinal  Bankhead  Bill,  S.  Hi: 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Nor.  It 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  .3R.  Amendmnui 
were  m^e  by  the  House  Ways  ■( 
Means  Committee,  one  of  srhith  b 
creased  the  bracket  of  newspapsn  k 
xet  the  advertisinx  from  10.000  w 
lation  to  26.000. 

Over  BO  Bulletins 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cow 
in  this  report  all  of  the  bills  reptibi 
on  throuxh  the  bulletins  since  tbs  hi 
convention.  More  than  fifty  bnUrtw 
on  Federal  Laws  have  been  issued  die 
the  last  convention  coverinx  the  nsp 
bills  of  interest  to  publishers,  wx 
case,  pendinx  litlxation.  etc.  Tto  i* 
port  lists  only  some  of  the  htrtb^ 
of  what  has  occurred  in  the  lexiiwin 
field  since  April.  1943.  Publuw 
wantlnx  detailed  Information  ibo« 
consult  the  weekly  bulletins. 

Your  committee  is  ready  at  all  tins 
to  function  when  it  should  become^ 
essary.  and  every  effort  will  be  tnideb 
keep  publishers  informed  about  an  w- 
isiation  affectinx  newspaper  intatW 
The  committee  would  be  '“'i 
ceive  suxxestions  at  all  times  th«  ™ 
tend  to  increase  its  etficieney  la 
work  it  is  doinx. 

^spectfully  submitted. 

W.  F.  WILEY.  Chairman 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  H.  V.  *”|'*** 
Amon  G.  Carter 
John  D.  Ewinx  Wm.  H. 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick  Robert  L.  Smtt 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky  Chas.  A.  Stanis 


J.  Hale  Steinman 

■ 

New  Rep.  Finn 

Robert  W.  Walker  and  EliC 
Minton  have  announced  the  tor 
mation  of  Walker  &  Minton,  pw 
Ushers’  representatives,  at  « 
West  Eighth  St..  Los  Angeles  H 
and  at  68  Post  St..  San  FrancLW 
4.  Mr.  Minton  will  be  in  charp 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  >» 
V.  E.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  will  be 
ager  of  tha  San  Francisco  oW 
in  charge  of  all  busineM  ^ 
San  Francisco  north.  Mr- 
ker  is  taking  a  leave  of  abseiw 
from  the  firm  to  enter  ® 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  staff  oe 
cer. 


.ISHER  far  April  21  1* 


Millions  Buy  KELLOGG’S  ALL-BRAN 
There  are  good  reasons  why 


WIIKN  w.  K.  KELLOGG  pioneered  in  ready-to-eat 
cereals,  back  in  1906,  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  provide  more  appetizing,  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  better  breakfasts  for  all. 

Later,  it  was  natural  for  the  company  to  produce 
ihe  junctional  cereal,  ALL-BRAN.  Scientists 
showed  that  this  wholesome  “regulating”  cereal 
would  correct  diets  lacking  in  “bulk.” 

From  the  first,  newspaper  advertising  explained 
how  ALL-BRAN  helped  to  supply  such  dietary 
bulk.  More  currently,  in  addition  to  the  “regulat¬ 
ing”  story  the  advertising  has  educated  the  public 


to  the  superior  nutritive  values  and  the  many 
delicious  ingredient  uses  of  the  product. 

Kellogg’s  ALL-BRAN  story  has  been  kept  before 
the  public  by  means  of  regular  advertisements  in 
LOCALNEWS  dailies. 

This  technique,  supplemented  by  other  advertis¬ 
ing,  is  being  used  today.  And,  significantly,  this 
year’s  newspaper  list  is  the  longest  this  company 
has  used  for  this  product. 

All  this  helps  explain  why  countless  millions  had 
their  daily  dish  of  KELLOGG’S  .\LL-BRAN  this 
very  morning. 
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Many  Papers  Still 
Aid  War  Stamp  Sale 

Their  Carriers  Active  for  Third 
Year,  ANPA  Committee  Reports 


FOR  THE  third  successive  year, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Newspaper  Boy  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  campaign  for  the 
sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  by 
the  nation’s  newspaper  boys. 

The  report,  made  to  the  ANPA 
membership  this  week,  pointed 
out  that  683  newspapers  are  still 
supporting  this  program,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  ANPA,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers'  Assocation,  and  practically 
all  of  the  regional  Publishers’ 
and  Circulation  Managers’ 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

Up  to  April  12,  according  to 
the  report,  the  nation’s  newsboys 
have  sold  the  impressive  total  of 
1,119,540,816  ten  cent  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps,  or  their  equivalent. 

The  equivalent  of  more  than 
400  million  10c  stamps  has  been 
sold  by  newsboys  since  the  last 
convention,  the  report  said. 

On  the  question  of  child  labor, 
the  report  pointed  out  that  until 
the  nation’s  publishers  adopt  a 
program  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  true  part  that  the  newspaper 
boy  plays  in  the  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  his  community,  they 
( the  publishers )  will  continue  to 
be  confronted  with  the  many 
problems  that  the  “child  labor’’ 
issue  gives  rise  to. 

The  complete  text  of  the  re¬ 
port  follows: 

Carriers  Lauded 
THE  REPORT  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Newepaper  Bor  continues  to  be  birh 
lirhted  for  the  third  successive  year  by 
the  I'ampairn  for  the  sale  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  by  newspaper  boys. 

It  is  rraUfyins  to  report  that  083 
newspapers  are  still  supportiny  this 
program  which  is  beiny  so  ably  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  International 
Circulation  Manayers'  Association,  and 
practically  all  of  the  reyional  Publish¬ 
ers'  and  Circulation  Manayers’  yroups 
throuyhout  the  country. 

The  boys  have  made  a  very  laudable 
sbowiny.  haviny  sold  the  iiniiressive 
total  of  1,1.19.640.810  ten-cent  War 
Savinys  Stamps,  or  their  equivalent,  up 
to  AprU  12,  1944. 

The  equivalent  of  more  than  four- 
hundred  million  10-cent  stamps  has 
been  sold  since  our  last  Convention 
which  Is  convinciny  proof  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  newspaper  boys  for 
the  plan  Is  as  yreat  as  ever  and  that 
wherever  they  are  yiven  the  encouraye- 
ment  and  support  of  their  newspaper 
they  have  done  a  most  creditable  job 
in  the  eyes  of  their  community. 

The  stamp  sale  record  that  these  boys 
have  made  has  aroused  more  favorable 
comment  amony  leyislators  and  yovern- 
ment  officials,  as  a  yroup,  than  any 
other  project  newspapers  have  endorsed. 
It  is  particularly  impressive  because 
this  proyram  to  sell  War  Saviiiys 
Staniiis  throuyh  newspaper  boys  stands 
out  as  the  most  sustained  juvenile  pro- 
yram  yet  conceived,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  of  the  boys  and 
results  obtained. 

Attitude  of  the  Public 
A  complete  report  on  the  proyress  of 
the  statnp  sale  proyram  as  of  March  9. 
1944  was  mailed  to  all  publishers 
shortly  after  that  date.  This  report 
presented  the  sales  totals  by  states  and 
by  individual  papers  and  any  publisher 
who  failed  to  receive  his  copy  may  ob¬ 
tain  one  on  request  to  this  Committee. 

Publishers  may  expect  numerous  en¬ 
counters  on  the  child  labor  issue  duriny 
this  emeryeosy  and  the  unfortunate 
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part  of  our  situation  is  that  we  have 
not.  thus  far.  been  able  to  do  a  job 
of  informiny  the  public  that  the  selliny 
and  deliveriny  of  newspapers  does  not 
constitute  child  labor. 

Until  the  publishers  of  this  country 
adopt  a  proyram  that  has  for  its  objec¬ 
tive  the  education  of  tha  public  as  to 
the  true  part  that  the  newspaper  boy 
plays  in  the  social  and  business  life  of 
his  community,  we  will  continue  to  be 
confronted  with  the  many  problems 
that  the  “child  labor”  issue  yives 
rise  to. 

In  this  connection,  your  Committee 
believes  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
statements  made  by  Major  Oeneral 
James  Ulio.  Adjutant  Oeneral  of  the 
U.  9.  Army,  in  a  recent  article.  Amony 
other  thinys  the  Oeneral  said.  “An 
Army  Doctor  in  Italy,  as  a  result  of  his 
observations  in  the  field,  has  said  he 
believes  the  best  officers  are  ex-news¬ 
paper  boys.”  It  is  the  Oeneral's  con¬ 
tention  that  the  best  officer  material 
is  cominy  from  the  ranks  of  youny  men 
who  learned  to  act  and  think  for  them¬ 
selves  and  make  money  as  boys. 

A  yreat  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
status  of  the  newspaper  boy  (over  18 
years  of  aye)  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  concerned.  The 
Circulation  Committee  has  renorted  on 
this  Issue  and  your  attention  la  directed 
to  Circulation  Bulletin  No.  5 — 1944. 
Jan.  20th,  which  will  yive  you  the 
thinkiny  on  this  subject. 

Respectifully  submitted. 

HOWARD  W.  9TODOHILL. 

Chairman. 

James  E.  Chappell  A.  L.  Miller 
Chas.  J.  Lilley  A.  V.  Miller 

■ 

Women  Are 
81%  of  Students 
In  Journalism 

Women  students  continue  to 
make  up  a  large  proportion  of 
journalism  school  enrollments, 
with  women  now  comprising 
81%  of  the  total  enrollments  as 
compared  with  43%  formerly, 
the  report  on  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  the  ANPA  convention 
pointed  out  this  week. 

Schools  of  journalism,  along 
with  those  in  the  newspaper 
business,  are  concerned  over  the 
efforts  of  “a  few”  to  steer  news 
writing  and  editing  out  of  their 
long-recognized  professional  sta¬ 
tus.  it  was  asserted  in  the  report. 

The  National  Council  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  for  Journal¬ 
ism  is  concerned  over  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Jackson 
(Tenn. )  Sun  case  which  sought 
to  deny  professional  status  to  li¬ 
ters  and  news  writers,  the  report 
stated. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

THE  Journalism  schools  n-portlny  at 

the  National  Council  mcetiny  on 
Jan.  15  indicated  that  while  the  re- 
cruitiny  drive  sponsored  by  ANPA  and 
other  newspaper  associations  had  been 
of  considerable  help,  tlie  number  of 
new  women  students  enrolled  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  almost  all  men  students  to  the 
armed  services.  Preliminary  reports 
show  that  while  all  schools  are  now 
on  an  accelerateil  basis,  turniny  out 
yraduates  every  three  or  four  months, 
the  total  number  of  yraduates  this  year 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  858 
;m  compared  with  1,088  last  year. 
Women  students  now  comprise  81  % 


ul  the  eiil'ullnifiil  as  compared  with 
formerty. 

.\11  schools  report  the  prompt  ab¬ 
sorption  of  their  yraduates  by  news¬ 
papers  in  their  areas.  While  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  yraduates  now  serviny 
on  newspapers  report  that  they  like 
their  work  and  expect  to  stay  in  it 
as  a  career,  school  heads  believe  that 
many  of  these  women  will  withdruw 
throuyh  inarriaye  when  the  war  is 
over.  It  is  their  belief  that  when 
newspaper  men  now  in  the  armed 
services  return,  women  who  wish  to 
stay  in  newspaper  work  will  find  their 
best  opportunity  on  smaller  papers. 

While  a  number  of  schools  in  1913 
set  up  emeryency  one-year  courses  for 
promisiny  women  students  prepariny 
fur  active  newspaper  work,  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory  and  at  the 
insistence  of  newspaper  pub.ishers  and 
editors  most  schools  will  probably 
eliminate  these  proyrams  in  1944  and 
continue  only  their  reyular  deyree  pro¬ 
grams.  Recruitment  of  women  will  be 
continued  for  the  present  but  as  the 
war  nears  its  end  quotas  of  women 
students  will  be  reduced  so  that  the 
schools  will  not  be  turniny  out  yreat 
numbers  of  women  at  the  time  when  the 
men  will  be  returning  from  the  armed 
services. 

Bx-Servlee  Men  Retumlny 

All  schools  report  the  enrollment  of 
an  Increasing  number  of  men  who  have 
already  been  Invalided  out  of  service. 
Many  schools  are  making  flexible  and 
liberal  plans  to  enable  returning  serv¬ 
ice  men  to  complete  their  education 
for  journalism. 

Many  publishers  have  perhaps  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
preparing  for  advertising  and  business 
departments  as  well  as  for  news  room 
jobs.  Courses  in  newspaper  account¬ 
ing,  local,  national  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  advertising  sell¬ 
ing,  market  analysis  and  newspaper 
management  are  now  being  yiven  by 
men  with  many  years  of  newspaper 
experience.  Advertising  agencies,  and 
advertising  departments  of  stores  and 
industrial  concerns  are  now  absorbing 
many  of  these  yraduates.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  is  also  taking  an  increasing 
number  of  journalism  school  yradu¬ 
ates. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  making 
flexible  and  liberal  plans  for  complet¬ 
ing  training  in  journalism  of  returning 
servicemen. 

The  schools  continue  to  evidence 
deep  interest  in  the  ANPA  monograph 
contest  and  the  subject  of  this  year's 
contest  brought  out  a  higher  general 
level  of  competition  than  in  the  two 
preceding  years.  There  were  82  entries 
this  year. 

The  Council  which  is  comprised  of 
five  journalism  school  heads  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  four  other  newspaper 
associations  besides  the  ANPA.  Is  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  that  a  few  members  in 
our  business  are  endeavoring  to  steer 
news  editing  and  news  writing  out  of 
their  long-recognized  professional  sta¬ 
tus  into  the  realm  of  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  decision  of  the  Sixth  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Jackson 
.Tenn.)  8nn  case  which  sought  to  deny 
professional  status  to  editors  and  news 
writers  is  under  discussion  by  the 
Council  now.  A  meeting  was  called 
for  April  23  on  the  eve  of  this  con¬ 
vention  to  give  the  subject  further 
study. 

DAVID  W.  HOWE. 

.4NP.\  Representative. 


History  in  Cartoons 

The  history  of  100  years  of 
American  life  as  recorded  by 
cartoonists  of  the  period  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  recently  issued  book 
by  Allan  Nevins,  historian,  and 
Frank  Weitenkampf,  one-time 
curator  of  prints  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (Scribners 
$3.50).  After  30  years,  the  book 
shows,  political  cartoons  found 
their  home  in  newspapers. 


New  ABC  Member 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Revista  Rotaria,  Spanish 
language  magazine  of  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational,  Chicago.  It  is  the 
second  such  paper  in  the  export 
group  to  join. 
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ANPA  Now  Has 
664  Member 
Newspapers 

77  Papers  Have 
Been  Elected 
Since  April.  1943 

With  election  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bership  since  April,  1943,  of  77 
newspapers,  and  ihe  resignation 
of  one  during  that  time,  total 
ANPA  membership  now  st^ 
at  664,  the  Report  on  Member 
ship,  made  this  week,  noted. 

'ihe  report  lollows: 

TOTAL,  membenihip  of  the  ANPA  u 
ibe  time  ul  ibe  Conventioo  in  April. 
1943,  waa  588  uewapapcra.  Sinoi  Umi 
77  aewipaocra  were  elected  and  ok 
newepapera  reaigned.  making  tba  toul 
memberabip  064  iiewapapera  on  Ihk 
date. 

New  Membera 

Mobile  (Ala. I  Ib-eaa  and  Kegialer. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiaar  uo 
Alabama  Journal. 

Berkeley  (Calif. I  Oazette. 

Salinaa  (Calif.)  Californian. 
Danbury  (Ckjnn.l  Newa-Timee. 
Naugatuck  ((k>iin.)  Newa. 
Waabington  (D.  C.)  Newa. 
JackaoDviUe  (Fla.)  Journal. 

St.  Peteraburg  (Fla.)  Timea. 
Auguata  ( Oa.  I  Cbronicle. 

Macon  (Oa. I  Telegraph  and  Nam 
Rome  (Oa.)  Newa-Tribune. 
Monmoutb  (Ill.)  Review-AtUa. 
Peoria  (lU.)  Star. 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Timea. 
IndianapoUa  (Ind.)  Timea. 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  OaaM 
Council  Bluffa  (la.)  Nonpareil. 
Muacatine  (la.)  Journal  k  Hem 
Tribune. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  and  Jonnul- 
Tribune. 

l,awrence  (Kanaae)  Journal- World. 
Aabland  (Ky.)  Independent. 
Coldwater  (Mich.)  Reporter. 
Becanaba  (Mlcb.)  Preaa. 

Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  Newa. 
Midland  (Mich.)  Newa. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Newa. 
Hattieaburg  (Miaa. )  American. 
Laurel  (Miae.)  Leader-Call. 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Norfolk  (Neb.)  Newa. 

Reno  (Nevada)  Oazette  and  Hf 
vada  State  Journal. 

Clovis  (N.  M.)  News  Journal. 
Millville  (N.  J.)  Republican. 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Poet. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Newa. 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and  Nam 
Minot  (N.  D.)  News  and  Optic  Be 
porter. 

Cambridge  (Ohio)  Jefferaoman. 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegraa. 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  &  Tlaa 
Herald. 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal. 
Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 

Plqua  (Ohio)  Call. 

Zanesville  (Ohio)  Newa. 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  OIobe-Timea. 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  and  Star  I 
Record.  ^ 

Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Oplidii 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress. 
Connellaville  (Pa.)  Courier. 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun. 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch. 
Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Newa-Tlmea. 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Johnson  City  (Tenn. I  Press-Chroaiw 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 
Denison  (Texas)  Herald. 

Lufkin  (Texas)  News 
Texarkana  (Texas)  Gazette  *  N***- 
Barre  (Vt.)  Times. 

Bristol  iVa.)  Herald  Courier 
News-Bulletin. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times. 

Green  Bay  ( Wis.  1  Press-Gazette. 
Calgary  (Canada)  Herald. 

Resignation 

Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner-News. 

W.  A.  White  Ship 

A  Liberty  ship,  the  Maritto 
Commission  has  announced, 
be  named  for  William  Au# 
White,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gfliw* 
editor,  who  died  Jan.  29. 

PUILISHERfor  April  29.  If** 
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rHe  is  your  Herrick  Production  Engineer.  It  is  his  job  to  know 
inks  and  ink  specifications  ...  to  analyze  pressroom  conditions, 
grades  of  newsprint  and  publishers’  problems  of  getting  good 
printing  from  the  first  edition  to  the  final.  His  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  counsel  costs  you  nothing  and  can  be  the  means  of 
introducing  you  to  inks  specially  made  to  fit  your  plant  operations. 

"Custom-made”  inks  arc  the  particular  field  in  which  William  C.  Herrick 
Ink  Co.  has  specialized  during  its  entire  business  life.  Built  to  specifica¬ 
tions,  all  Herrick  products  provide  dependable  density  in  shipment  after 
shipment.  With  Herrick  inks,  blacks  keep  printing  deep  and  solid,  half¬ 
tones  keep  printing  sharp  and  clean,  readers  keep  getting  the  kind  of 
better-looking  newspaper  they  enjoy. 

Pressroom  economy  is  another  important  part  of  the  picture  when  Herrick 
Inks  are  used.  Because  density  is  uniform,  coverage  is  uniform  and  press 
readjustments  are  made  unnecessary  every  time  a  new  ink  shipment  is 
made. 


Ask  the  Herrick  Production  Engineer  about  this  and  other  advantages. 
Write  us  when  it’s  convenient  for  you  to  see  him.  When  he  calls,  there 
is  no  obligation. 


OFFICE  &  PLANT 
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Ruth  Ricci,  a  WAC, 
Wins  Essay  Contest 


FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  third  an* 

nual  monograph  contest,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  ANPA  with  the 
cooperation  o  f 
the  National 
Council  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journal¬ 
ism.  was  award¬ 
ed  at  the  ANPA 
convention  this 
week  to  Private 
Ruth  Williams 
Ricci,  a  student 
at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School 
o  f  Journalism 
until  she  en¬ 
tered  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Army  Corps  during  the 
current  academic  year. 

This  is  the  third  successive 
year  in  which  top  prize  has  been 
won  by  Syracuse  University. 
Last  year’s  winner  was  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Irion,  and  in  1942  the 
first  prize  went  to  Anne  Dia¬ 
mond. 

The  school’s  gold  medallion 
was  presented  again  this  year  to 
Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer. 

Wins  $500  and  Medal 

The  winner  received  $500  in 
cash  and  a  gold  medal.  Second 
prize,  the  ANPA  silver  medal, 
was  awarded  to  William  J. 
Schmelzle,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism, 
and  third  prize,  the  ANPA 
bronze  medal,  went  to  Marcus 
Gleisser,  a  student  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  of  Cleveland 
Collie,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versi^. 

W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the 
Oes  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  who  served  as  final  judge  in 
the  competition,  found  four  es¬ 
says  of  such  high  character  that 
he  urged  the  award  of  an  hon¬ 
orable*  mention.  It  was  given  to 
Harry  Kranz,  of  the  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  con¬ 
test  was  "Newspaper  Achieve¬ 
ments  and  Responsibilities  in 
Post-War  Readjustment.’’ 

Private  Ricci  attended  high 
school  in  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Wesleyan 
Seminary  in  Lima.  N.  Y.,  Ober- 
lin  College  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1926  with 
a  B.  S.  degree. 

She  is  a  graduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  nurse,  and  from  1922 
to  1925  was  a  teacher  of  nurs¬ 
ing  in  N.  Y.  Women’s  Hospital. 
She  has  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  Ethiopia  in  1936, 
in  the  Spanish  civil  war  in  1938, 
in  Poland  in  1939,  in  France  in 
1940  and  in  Greece  and  Libya 
in  1941. 

For  a  time  she  edited  a  small 
weekly,  the  Hiltan  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  then  entered  the  School  cf 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  she  spent  15  months 
on  a  teaching  fellowship.  She 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943,  and  completed  her 
basic  training  at  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Ga.,  where  she  is  now 
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serving  in  the  Public  Relations 
Office  of  the  Third  WAC  Train¬ 
ing  Center. 

Private  Ricci’s  entry  in  the 
contest  was  entitled  “Fortresses 
of  Freedom.’’ 

David  W.  Howe,  ANPA  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Professional  Education 
for  Journalism,  in  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  contest  awards,  re¬ 
ported  that  82  entries  had  been 
received  this  year  from  20 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  level  of  the  enter- 


OITR  Atlantic  coast  is  studded  with 

physical  fortresses — impressive  me¬ 
morials  of  an  era  when  refuKsea  first 
found  freedom  on  American  shores. 

Port  Marion  still  towers  over  St. 
Aiurustine.  oldest  European-built  city 
of  America.  Port  Jefferson,  built  as 
a  key  defense  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
stands  solidly  behind  its  426  feet  of 
stone  walls.  Port  McHenry,  yuardinfr 
the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  was  the  bas¬ 
tion  that  Prancis  Scott  Key  watched 
through  a  memorable  nirht. 

Yet  Heinrich  Heine,  irreat  German 
poet,  was  declarinr  a  few  years  later; 
"In  these  times,  we  fixht  for  ideas,  and 
our  newspapers  are  our  fortresses.” 

Defense  of  Free  Frees 

Our  colonial  forefathers  recoynized 
this  truth,  too.  Thouyh  they  built 
physical  fortresses  first,  they  fotind 
spiritual  fortresses  equally  necessary, 
particularly  acainst  restrictions  of  their 
day.  The  Stamp  Act  of  1766  and  the 
Townsend  Acts  of  1767  were  iustifi- 
ably  held  as  threats  airainst  their  lib¬ 
erties.  Convinced  that  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  relirlon 
were  essentials  for  self-eovemment,  the 
pioneers  struyyled  aarainst  e\’ery  at¬ 
tempt  to  infrinire  on  these  God-yiren 
liberties. 

Ultimately,  the  colonists  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  fourht 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  defend  their 
new-world  nation.  They  insisted  that 
“Conyress  shall  make  no  laws  abridy- 
iny  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 

.  .  .”  Each  of  the  48  states  echoed 
this  fundamental  law  of  freedom  with 
a  constitutional  yuarantee. 

In  each  of  our  fl»-e  major  ware,  in¬ 
terference  with  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  has  been  attempted.  The  faith¬ 
ful  sentries  of  our  country  have  flashed 
a  warniny  to  the  people  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  Alert  resistance  on  the  part 
of  newspapers  to  every  threat  ayainst 
their  freedom  has  averted  the  danyer. 

Conyress  adopted  the  Sedition  Act  in 
1798.  but  the  Supreme  Court  was  never 
asked  to  pass  on  its  constitutionality. 
The  next  attempt  to  trample  on  the 
riyht  of  the  press  to  comment  freely  on 
the  yovemment,  as  established  in  the 
Constitution's  first  amendment,  was  the 
riotous  effort  to  throttle  the  anti-slavery 
press,  even  to  the  destniction  of  the 
printiny  establishment  of  the  Utica 
“Standard  and  Democrat,”  an  abolition¬ 
ist  paper.  Ayain.  duriny  the  Civil  War, 
an  effort  to  curtail  criticism  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  yovemment.  which  extended  to  the 
suppression  of  a  Chicayo  newspaper, 
was  eventually  overridden  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  press. 

The  infamous  Minnesota  “yay-law” 
of  1926  which  provided  lor  permanent 
suppression  of  “obscene,  lewd,  and  las¬ 
civious  .  .  .  malicious,  scandalous  and 
defamatory  .  .  .  periodicals"  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  in  a  five-to-four 
Supreme  Court  decision,  which  noted 
that  such  a  law  would  “put  the  pub¬ 
lisher  under  effective  censorship." 

In  1932  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
i-overy  Act  presented  for  some  months 
a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press.  This 


ing  essays  was  generally  high, 
he  stated. 

Schmelzle,  the  recipient  of  sec¬ 
ond  prize,  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Jllini,  student  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
also  has  work^  in  the  sports 
department  of  the  Freeport  ( Ill. ) 
Journal-Standard.  He  lives  in 
Freeport. 

Gleisser  is  assistant  editor  and 
columnist  on  the  Cleveland  Col¬ 
lege  Life,  Cleveland  College 
newspaper,  and  is  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  college  literary 
quarterly. 

The  members  of  the  National 
Council  have  chosen  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  next  monograph  con¬ 
test  “The  Responsibilities  of  the 
Public  for  Maintaining  Freedom 
of  the  Press.’’ 


was  finally  surmounted  by  a  voluntary 
code. 

The  Louisiana  leyislature  tried  an 
adroit  move  ayainst  the  press  in  a 
post-war  day  in  1936,  by  imposiny  a 
2%  tax  on  yross  receipts  from  adver¬ 
tisements  of  20,000  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  or  over.  Thouyh  less  than  a  tenth 
of  Louisiana's  newspapers  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  tax,  it  was  an  ob¬ 
vious  drive  to  influence  publishers 
ayainst  their  crusadiny  efforts  to  hold 
Senator  Lony  in  check. 

In  1937,  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
flush  of  a  national  political  victory, 
suddenly  tossed  before  Conyress  and  the 
country,  his  major  measure  to  remodel 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
press  leaped  into  battle.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  taken  aback  by  the  resistance 
his  plan  provoked,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  and  yroups  on  whose 
support  he  had  hitherto  depended.  His 
proposal  and  defense  provided  the  press 
and  the  American  public  with  material 
for  a  more  educative  debate  on  con¬ 
stitutional  riyhts  than  had  been  known 
since  the  previous  Roosevelt.  The 
President  has  never  foryiven  the  press 
for  his  decisive  reversal. 

We  are  enyayed  in  our  sixth  yreat 
struyyle  for  American  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom.  Ayain  wc  face  the  danyers  that 
threaten  liberty.  Our  necessary  mili¬ 
tary  censorship,  plus  insidious  yovern- 
mental  encroachment  on  free  Inter- 
chanye  of  news,  constitute  a  major 
menace.  Publishers  are  on  the  alert; 
they  view  with  distrust  both  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Associated  Press  as  a 
monopolistic  activity  and  the  newly 
dcmonstrateci  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  control 
the  air. 

Havlny  assured  Its  individual  inde¬ 
pendence.  the  main  duty  of  the  American 
press  lies  in  its  responsibility  to  make 
accurate,  unbiased  information  secure. 
Newspapers  have  a  moral  obliyation  to 
act  as  the  eyes,  ears,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people.  Despite  competition  from 
radio,  movies,  and  mayazines.  our  peo¬ 
ple  depend  as  always  on  newspapers. 
Even  with  war  economies  in  news¬ 
print.  with  resultant  curtailment  of  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  records  show  an 
increase  of  2.6%  in  daily  newsp.-iper 
circulation  in  the  United  States  and 
6%  increase  in  Sunday  newspapers 
duriny  1943.  With  ten  million  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  in  uniform  and  a  European 
invasion  imminent,  people  are  attuned 
to  war,  eayer  for  every  crumb  of  news. 
Further,  with  today's  emphasis  on  the 
power  of  propayanda.  individuals  as 
well  as  yovemments  are  aroused  to  a 
new  concept  of  the  power  exerted  on 
the  public  by  the  press. 

News  Vital 

Herein  lies  the  strenyth  of  our 
spiritual  fortresses.  They  are  our  most 
valuable  asset  in  the  dissemination  and 
interpretation  of  information .  They 
not  only  report  the  history  of  the 
world  day  by  day;  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

Local  affairs,  national  policies,  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace — all  may  be  decided  by  the  kind 
and  character  of  information  the  press 
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provides.  News  reported  by  our  papers 
is  the  substance  of  today,  the  echo  si 
yesterday,  the  forecast  of  tomorrow. 

The  trayedy  of  this  war  is  that  it 
need  never  have  been.  Had  the  prsw 
been  privilered  to  keep  its  public  bet- 
ter  informed  on  the  purposes  and  plans 
of  its  present  enemies,  we  mlyht  harr 
avoided  this  debacle. 

Our  newspapers  accept  fully  their 
responsibilities  in  winnlny  a  permanent 
peace.  They  realize  that  if  in  1919-20. 
they  had  made  known  the  opinions  of 
leaders  who  appraised  the  true  value 
of  decisions  then  taken,  public  opinion 
would  never  have  permitted  the  peace 
plans  as  made.  Robert  Lanslny's  state¬ 
ment.  placed  before  the  public  too  Isle 
to  be  of  value,  is  an  example; 

World  War  Purpose 

“The  war  was  foucht  by  the  United 
States  to  destroy  forever  the  conditions 
which  produced  it.  and  those  condi¬ 
tions  have  not  been  destroyed.  ...  In 
my  views  I  was  not  alone.  ...  I  die. 
cussed  the  (Paris)  Treaty  with  seTcral 
leadiny  British  statesmen  .  .  .  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  Leapie 
was  unwise  and  unworkable;  that  il 
was  conceived  in  Intiirue  and  fashionei 
in  cupidity:  and  that  it  would  produce 
rather  than  prevent  ware." 

World  War  II  has  a  meaniny  far  be¬ 
yond  its  causes  or  its  orirlns.  It  is  no 
lonyer  a  struyyle  of  powerful  yrouin 
for  political  mastery  or  military  su¬ 
premacy.  It  has  (Town  into  a  stnir- 
yle  to  make  sure  who  shall  build  the 
future.  It  is  a  stmyyle  of  minds 
well  as  men  and  machines.  Into  this 
struyyle  have  been  poured  all  the 
problems  that  touch  us  most  vitally— 
race,  reliyion,  politics,  economics — Ihs 
very  subsistence  of  entire  peoples— lh( 
very  mcanuut  of  our  nation. 

Today,  scientists  seek  the  cause  ol 
cancer  to  disc'over  a  preventive.  War. 
too,  could  l>e  prevented  If  the  people 
could  understand  Its  causes.  The? 
must  learn  these  from  the  past  as  from 
the  future.  Past  errors  can  be  avoided 
if  the  problems  we  face  and  the  policiee 
necessary  for  their  solution  are  clarified 

It  is  not  enonyh  that  professorr. 
economists,  and  politicians  yrasp  world 
problems  and  their  solution.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  informed, 
to  have  opportunity  for  opinions  about 
a  future  world  in  which  they  are  to 
live.  Then  let  them  decide.  When 
our  hoys — the  paper  boy,  the  yrooery 
boy,  and  our  neiyhbor's  sons,  if  not 
our  own — are  dytny  from  Iran  to  Ice¬ 
land.  from  Taranto  to  Tarawa,  Ihi; 
ylobal  war  assumes  a  personal  sha^ 
and  intimacy  for  each  of  us.  Only  in 
the  free  press  of  our  ilemocracies,  and 
only  now  <as  the  press  recoynizei  it? 
responsibilities,  are  the  masses  becom- 
iny  informed  about  the  world. 

Quotes  Kent  Cooper 

At  the  close  of  World  War  1.  Kent 
Cooper,  then  traffic  raanayer  of  the 
Paris  Associated  Press,  suyyeste?!  that 
the  Versailles  Treaty  contain  a  cdaitit 
ynaranteeiny  world-wide  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Today.  Mr.  Cooper,  executive  direcIO' 
of  the  Associated  l^ess,  has  renewfd 
his  fiyht  for  a  free  world  press.  Hr 
proposes  international  freedom  of  new* 
exchanye  .os  a  cardinal  principle  in  any 
future  peace  treaties.  He  backs  hir 
proposal  with  the  conviction  that  i( 
universal  dissemination  of  truth  can 
be  yuaranteed  in  the  post-war  world, 
the  chance  of  new  wars  oecurrlny  will 
become  remote.  He  uryes  that  foieirn 
correspondents  be  ylven  free  and  direct 
access  to  all  news  of  all  nations,  with 
equal  facilities  for  transmittiny  stones 
Mr.  Cooper  concludes  with  this  chal- 
lenye;  “One  ciuise  of  war  Is  perverted 
presentation  of  international  news  .  - 
it  is  the  truth  that  makes  men 
free.  ..." 

llaviny  resoynlzed  the  rcstior'ibilit.r 
of  supplyiny  accurate  unbiased  informa¬ 
tion.  our  newspapers  must  educate  ibr 
public  to  diyeet  that  information  iiiic 
•rdcred  public  opinion,  to  inflnem- 
tomorrow's  history. 

The  supreme  factor  In  the  shapinc 
of  our  society  is  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  and  the  quality  of  its  public 
judyment.  No  effective  policy  of  stsbj- 
peace  can  be  successful  if  our  people 
are  divided  on  fundamental  principle* 
of  security  and  peace. 

If  our  .Tim  is  to  create  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  which  all  peoples  wn- 
uinc'Iy  share  security  and  well-beinz. 
we  must  lay  increa^ny  stress  on  in¬ 
formation  for  our  own  as  well  as  otto 
people.  We  must  enlist  public  opln»n 
throuyh  our  news,  thronyh  our  editorial 
columns,  even  throuyh  advertisiny. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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A  REPORT  TOM  MUON 

on  (renem/ Mofo/s  19^3  H^rA(^viffes 

if  Physical  volume  of  war  materials  produced  was  more  than  double  that  of  1942. 
if  Total  value  of  1943  war  production  more  than  3  billion,  500  million  dollars. 

■jlr  Average  total  employment  448,848,  an  all-time  high. 

■jlr  Total  payrolls  more  than  1  billion,  300  million  dollars — up  54%. 
if  Net  income  after  taxes  from  manufacturing  operations — 3Vio  cents  per  dollar  of  sales. 
if  Materials  and  services  purchased  from  others  approximately  1  billion,  900  million 
dollars— up  88%. 


UCTION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  1943  deliveries  of  war  material  rose  to  a  total  value 
of  more  than  billion  dollars,  or  about  87  %  more  than  in  1942.  The  increase 
in  physical  volume  was  even  greater,  since  unit  prices  were  reduced  during 
the  year.  Deliveries  of  service  parts  and  other  authorized  civilian  material 
amounted  to  $250,000,000,  a  decrease  of  about  30^  from  1942. 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  G.M.  deliveries  of  war  products  were  at  a  rate 
of  two  million  dollars’  worth  a  day.  By  the  end  of  1943  the  daily  rate  was 
above  twelve  million  dollars.  The  2,300  separate  items  placed  in  production 
ranged  from  small  and  delicate  p>arts  to  airplane  engines,  complete  airplanes, 
tanks,  and  powerful  Diesel  engines  for  submarines  and  landing  craft. 


AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  in  General  Motors  in  1943  was  448,848,  an 
all-time  high.  The  figure  stood  at  503,749  in  December.  In  1942,  the  yearly 
average  was  314,144,  and  the  December  figure  was  391,975.  Thus  the  increase 
in  yearly  average  was  43%.  All  the  same  time,  payrolls  rose  54%,  and  reached 
a  total  of  about  1  billion  dollars. 

More  than  200,000  new  G.  M.  employes  were  trained  for  war  work  in  1943. 
Enrollment  in  courses  for  supervisors  and  executives  totaled  21,500. 

The  percentage  of  working  time  lost  because  of  accidents  was  less  in  1943 
than  ever  before. 


TOTAL  NET  INCOME  after  taxes  in  1943  from  war  output  and  other 
sources  was  $149,780,088,  compiared  to  $163,651,588  in  1942  and  $201,652,508 
in  1941.  Net  income  after  taxes  from  manufacturing  in  1943  was  only  3*/ij 
cents  per  dollar  of  total  net  sales. 

93%  of  all  war  material  delivered  to  the  end  of  1943  was  manufacttired 
under  fixed-peice  contracts.  General  Motors  early  adopted  the  pxilicy  of  reduc¬ 
ing  p>rices  to  the  government  as  lower  costs  were  achieved  through  greater 
experience.  The  government  benefited  many  millions  of  dollars  by  these  reduc¬ 
tions  in  1943.  Taxes  in  1943  totaled  $308,068,000,  of  which  federal  taxes  were 
$254,783,000;  social  security  and  unemployment  insurance  taxes,  $39,263,000, 
and  state  and  local  taxes,  $14,022,000.  Common  stock  dividends  were  $2  p>er 
share  in  1943.  They  were  also  $2  in  1942,  $3.75  in  1941  and  1940,  $3.50  in  1939. 


The  year  1943  was  one  of  great  effort  and  sound  achieve-  victory.  When  this  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  the 
ment  in  General  Motors.  The  job  is  not  yet  done.  All  task  of  p>rep>aring  for  the  requirements  of  p>eace.  But 
are  determined  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  toward  final  until  that  time  “Victory  ia  Our  Business!’' 

LETS  ALL  BACK  THE  AHACK  —  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 

GENERAL  MOTORS 

Generst  Motors  smits  engaged  in  the  war  ejffort; 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  .  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY  .  FRIGIDAIRE  •  CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 
AC  Spark  Plug  •  Aeroproducts  •  AUlaon  •  Cleveland  Diesel  •  Deko  Appliance  •  Delco  Products  •  Deko-Remy  •  Detroit  Diesel 
Eastern  AlrcraA  •  Electro-Motive  •  Guide  Lamp  •  Hyatt  •  New  Departure  •  Brown-Llpe-Chapin  •  Deko  Radio  •  Detroit  Trans¬ 
mission  •  Diesel  Equipment  •  Harrison  Radiator  •  Inland  •  Moraine  Products  •  Packvd  Electric  •  Proving  Ground  •  Research 
Laboratories  •  Rochester  Products  •  Saginaw  Malleable  Iron  •  Saginaw  Steeriim  Gear  •  Temstedt  •  United  Motors  Service 
G.M.  Overseas  Operations  •  General  Motors  Parts  •  General  Motors  Institute  •  General  Motors  of  Canada.  Ltd.  •  McKinnon 

Industries,  Ltd. 

_  lectori/  is  Our  JSusiness/**_ _ 
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Social  Secoirity 
Committee 
Makes  Report 

Urges  Publi^ers  Keep 
On  Alert  Regarding 
All  Developments 

With  the  exception  of  the 
American  Legion  Bill  to  provide 
for  meeting  the  problem  of  re¬ 
turning  servicemen,  the  ANPA 
Committee  on  Social  Security 
report,  made  at  the  convention’s 
first  general  session,  recorded 
few  new  developments. 

However,  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  urged  those  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  study  the  various  bills 
which  may  receive  attention  in 
Congress,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  seeing  that  a  high  standard  in 
the  administration  of  all  forms  of 
social  security  be  maintained  and 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
federalization  of  the  entire  So¬ 
cial  Security  program. 

export  on  Soelml  Sreuritr 
THERE  haa  been  much  diecUMion  and 

debate  on  rarioua  proposals  to  liber- 
aliae  and  expand  the  Social  Security 
prorram  but  at  the  time  this  report 
is  beinr  prepared  there  appears  to  be 
only  one  piece  of  lerislation  of  this 
nature  which  is  likely  to  be  enacted 
in  the  near  future  and  that  is  Senate 
Bill  S.1767  (oririnally  S.1617)  known 
as  the  American  Lesion  Bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  oertain  provisions  for  meetlns  thv 
problem  of  those  retuminr  from  mili¬ 
tary  service.  A  summary  of  S.1767  is 
contained  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin 
No.  14 — 1944.  March  22. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Consresa  and  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  committees  providlns  for  chanses 
of  many  kinds  in  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  amony  them  beins  S.1611 
by  Senators  Warner  and  Murray  and 
H.  B.  2801  by  Representative  Dinsell 
covennr  the  "Cradle  to  the  Grave" 
prosram. 

The  bills  as  well  as  the  proposals 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  the  Bcveridse  Plan  are  all 
summariied  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin 
No.  27 — 1943,  Sept.  9. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  is 
uryed  to  study  these  several  plans  and 
proposals  very  carefully  aa  they  may 
bo  taken  up  for  serious  consideration  at 
most  any  Ume  by  Committees  of  Con- 
cress. 

As  a  result  of  action  initiateil  by 
Senator  Vandenberr  the  1  %  tax  rate  on 
both  employer  and  employe  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  year  1944.  Present  in- 
dicaUons  are  that  this  1%  rate  could 
be  continued  in  effect  indeffnitely  and 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all 
boneflt  payments  fallinr  due  and  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  reserve  fund.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  1  %  Ux  rate  for  194S  will  re¬ 
quire  action  by  Conrress  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Cnemployment 

Amendments  to  state  laws  and  in 
some  instances  special  types  of  state 
lerislation  have  been  enacted  to  pro¬ 
vide  unemployment  benefits  to  retuminr 
veterans. 

This  type  of  state  lerislation  should 
be  etudied  very  carefully  so  as  to 
insure  the  coordination  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  srith  federal  lerislation  cover- 
tnr  the  same  type  of  benefits,  such  for 
instance  as  provided  for  in  9.1767. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
that  Its  administration  be  contlnnally 
scrutinised  by  all  of  those  who  have 
any  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
prorram  on  a  sound  basis  to  assure  an 
increaainrly  hirh  standard  of  adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  a  healthy  devcdop- 
ment  of  benefit  liberalisation. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  report  of  last 
year,  liberalisation  of  benefits  should 
only  be  considered  after  a  moat  ex¬ 
haustive  review  of  the  benefits  that  it 
may  and  currently  is  oontributinr  to 
the  overall  economic-social  scheme  of 
thinrs. 

So  many  tndivMual  puhllshers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  now  enjoyinr 
the  beneflta  of  experience  ratiny  that 
it  eaeiaa  unaecsasary  to  make  mention 


of  this  part  of  the  program  except 
for  purposes  of  emphasis  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  half  doxen  states  who  do 
not  yet  live  under  this  beneficial  and 
constructive  part  of  the  unemployment 
prorram. 

However,  we  mutt  ayain  warn  those 
who  have  experience  ratlny  in  their 
state  laws  that  the  efforts  of  those 
opposed  to  this  part  of  the  prorram 
persist  and  if  experience  r.atinr  is  to 
remain  a  premanent  part  of  the  pro- 
mm  you  must  over  be  on  the  alert  to 
meet  its  opponents  by  doinr  everythlny 
possible  to  tee  that  the  experience  rat- 
Iny  provisions  are  properly  applied 
and  soundly  administered. 

Yonr  committee  once  more  directs 
the  attention  of  the  membership  to  the 
question  of  federalixatlon  of  the  entire 
Social  Security  prorram  including  the 
administration  of  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation.  This  can  be  brought  about 
in  various  ways  and  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  durlny 
the  past  several  years. 

All  eoneernni  must  be  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  such  a  development  which 
ma.v  be  attempted  in  several  steps 
rather  than  one  general  plan.  Wo 
realise  that  there  are  many  pressing 
and  apparently  more  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  demanding  our  time  and  attention 
but.  neverthe'ess.  urre  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Social  Security  pro¬ 
gram  both  immediate  and  long-range 
be  vot  overlooked. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

A.  V.  MILLER. 

Chairman. 

James  E.  Channell  Philip  L.  Jackson 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley  Wi’iiam  P.  Little 

A.  J.  Gordon  William  F.  Luoey 

Chester  C.  Gray  O.  L.  Mims 
J.  A.  Griffin  C.  F.  Waite 
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Two  outstanding  Manhattan  newepa- 
pers  have  grasped  the  necessity  for 
participation  In  the  direction  of  public 
opinion — of  becoming  instruments  of 
policy  ns  well  as  purveyors  of  news. 
Each  holds  annual  forums  on  post-war 
problems  as  a  public  service  program. 

Our  people  must  he  shown  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  industry  and  labor.  We  must 
have  an  inlernntlonal  system  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  through  lowered  trade  bar¬ 
riers  and  tariffs,  freer  world  trade, 
and  a  better  standard  of  living  for  all 
people. 

We  must  be  assured  that  our  Allies 
and  present  enemies  understand  the 
signiffcance  of  these  problems.  We 
must  be  assured  aid.  not  only  from 
the  oppressed  nations,  but  later,  of 
aggressor  nations.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  political 
warfare — and  therefore  of  a  free  press 
— that  our  fellow-men  understand  our 
peace  aims  will  bring  freedom  and  aid 
to  every  individual. 

Constructive  work  has  been  achieved 
by  broadcasts  from  America  and  Great 
Britain  to  Germany,  Italy.  Spain,  and 
Africa.  But  radio  broadeasta — how¬ 
ever  important — are  subordinate  to  the 
role  that  newspapers  alone  can  play  in 
international  areas. 

We  face.  too.  tremendous  domestic 
problems.  Our  business  men,  industrial¬ 
ists.  civic  leaders  must  be  informed 
more  fully.  We  have  been  caught  un¬ 
prepared  once,  with  disastrous  results. 
Let  us  not  be  unprepared  to  meet 
vital  readjustments  that  must  be  met 
promptly  and  wisely. 

The  Press  and  Peace 

The  shock  of  changing  from  war  to 
peace  must  be  planned  in  advance. 
The  force  of  its  impact  must  be  soft¬ 
ened.  War  plants  are  turning  out  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  war  materiel.  Nine- 
ty-flve  per  cent  of  our  national  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  reaching  astronom¬ 
ical  heights — is  expended  for  war 
needs.  All  other  activities  are  met  with 
the  five  per  cent  balance.  We  must 
make  a  pre-peace  conversion  into  con¬ 
sumer  production.  Publishers  are  agi¬ 
tating  for  civic  leaders  to  tide  their 
communities  through  this  critical  con¬ 
version  era.  Newspaper  executives  seek 
participation  in  the  country's  delibera¬ 
tion  on  vital  problems. 

Hundreds  of  war-time  industries  have 
never  known  a  consumer  other  than 
Uncle  Sam.  They  have  never  worked 
at  anything  but  production.  They  have 
never  wanted  a  customer.  Completely 
unfitted  for  a  normal  world  of  free 
and  competitive  business,  they  have 


never  been  forced  to  sell  their  wares  in 
open  markets.  They  even  lack  a  sales 
force.  They  now  face  the  fact  that 
It  is  as  important  to  sell  as  to  manu- 

Therein  lies  another  responsibility  of 
the  press.  Newsn.'iners  must  help  keep 
these  manufacturers  alive:  they  must 
sell  them  the  Idea  of  national  and  In¬ 
stitutional  advertising  of  planned  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  press  must  educate  these 
infant  giants. 

Today,  we  nave  something  annroach- 
ing  a  tnie  unitv  In  the  United  Nations’ 
forces,  demonstrated  hv  th*  smoothness 
of  team-work  and  harmonious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men  of  manv  racial  origins, 
fighting  together  avaiost  a  common 
enemv.  It  was  exemplified  In  the 
Moscow.  Cairo,  and  Teheran  confer¬ 
ences  when  A'lied  Nations'  leaders  sat 
down  together  to  work  out  peace  plans 
as  well  as  war  strategv. 

If  the  Internstlonal  unity  stressed  by 
the  Teheran  Treaty  can  aetnally  be 
achieved,  this  "moral  doonment  .  .  . 
whose  purpose  is  the  establishment  on 
earth,  not  of  boundaries  but  of  rood 
srlll  .  .  ."  renews  our  hope  of  srritlng 
a  lasting  peace. 

A  national  unitv  must  also  he 
achieved  by  our  people.  In  racial  and 
religious  conflicts,  on  po’ltlcal  issues, 
and  In  prompt,  lust  settlement  of  labor 
problems,  otir  nress  must  lead  America 
and  help  lead  the  world.  Onlv  a  selfless 
press  can  break  selfish  pressure  blocs, 
destroy  their  menace  to  democratic  In¬ 
stitutions.  and  keep  faith  with  our 
mohilixed  millions. 

We  are  now  at  th“  rates  of  American 
national  destlnv.  We  are  enrarrd  In 
the  greatest  of  a'l  world  struggles.  Vic¬ 
tory  and  the  use  we  make  of  it  will 
decide  human  freedom.  A  fearless 
press  can  help  write  a  neace  that  will 
determine  humanity's  fate  through  the 
centuries. 

Hits  Indifferenee 

We  felt  comparable  sentiments  and 
loftv  ideals  when  we  fonvht  the  war 
to  end  all  wars  and  to  make  a  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Yet  we  permitted 
these  hopes  to  be  frustrated,  that  ideal¬ 
ism  defeated — not  through  avarice,  but 
hv  indilTeren<'e.  ignorance,  competitive 
political  purpose. 

The  price  has  been  horr‘h’e.  TTie 
edticatlon  has  been  costly.  That  isola¬ 
tionism  leads  to  hankruntev.  that  we 
cannot  prosper  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  sick,  nor  sell  unless  we  huv.  that 
men  will  fight  and  die  for  Ideals— even 
though  unworthy  ones— and  that  na¬ 
tionalism  is  long-lived  are  now  our 
lessons  learned  in  "hlootl.  sweat  and 
tears.”  Our  leaders  have  learned  the 
price  we  pay  for  our  Four  Freedoms. 
But  have  our  people? 

Herein  lies  the  responsibility  of  our 
press — its  opporttinitv  for  certain 
achievement — to  attain  the  hopes  of 
our  past,  to  correct  the  errors  of  our 
present,  to  Interpret  the  grave  patterns 
of  our  future. 

Neither  ideals,  political  panaceas, 
and  prescriptions,  nor  economic  blue- 
prints— essential  as  they  are— can  pull 
us  through  post-war  readlustments.  It 
is  solely  throiieh  inspired  leadership, 
wise  statesmanship,  and  selfless  politi¬ 
cal  guidance  that  the  American  people 
can  win  their  peace. 

The  Allied  Nations  fight  an  armed 
victory,  won  with  weapons.  The  united 
peoples  struggle  for  a  physical  vic¬ 
tory.  founded  in  physical  fortresses  and 
force.  They  will  win  a  spiritual  vic¬ 
tory.  triumphant  In  the  liberation  of 
enslaved  nations,  that  spiritual  victory 
can  be  won.  In  great  measure,  by  our 
spiritual  fortresses. 

The  American  press  is  awake  to  the 
responsibilities  of  its  heritage.  More 
than  any  other  force,  it  can  lead  and 
guide  alike  to  victory  and  lasting  peace. 
This  is  at  once  its  responsibility,  its 
oportunity,  it  challenge.  American 
Fortresses  of  Freedom,  standing  aide  by 
side  with  American  democracy,  can 
guide  the  world's  destiny. 


Marks  Anniversary 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bu- 
letin  celebrated  Its  97th  birthday 
anniversary  April  12  with  a 
statement  from  the  ownership  in 
every  edition  pridefully  pointing 
out  the  fact  “its  circulation  now 
is  at  the  highest  point  in  that 
long  span  of  years — a  daily  aver¬ 
age  for  March  of  660,590— mak¬ 
ing  it  the  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  America.” 


Meyer  Will 
Address  ANA 
Meeting  May  3 

Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  qi 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  recently  named  a  memlMr 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Civilian  Policy.  WPB,  represent¬ 
ing  public  opinion,  will  be  one 
of  the  featured  speakers  at  the 
membership  meeting  of  the  A^ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  at  the  Westchester 
Country  Club,  Rye,  May  1-3. 

Discussing  the  “Washington 
View  of  Industry’s  War  Adm- 
Using,”  Mr.  Meyer  will  spi^ 
at  the  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  Other  speakers  on  tlM 
program,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  advertising’s  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  public  servant  in  wur- 
time,  are:  Harold  Thomas,  act¬ 
ing  chairman.  War  Advertisini 
Council,  on  the  need  for  more 
war-theme  advertising  and  John 
Sterling,  chairman.  Sponsorship 
Committee  of  the  council,  de 
tailing  the  business  value  of  war 
advertising. 

New  Concepts 

A  session  on  Monday  will 
cover  the  new  concepts  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  functions.  Clarence 
Francis,  chairman  of  the  board, 
General  Foods  Corp.,  will  speak 
from  the  viewpoint  of  top  man¬ 
agement;  Carleton  Healy,  vice- 
president,  Hiram  Walker  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  ANA,  will 
discuss  the  viewpoint  of  the  as¬ 
sociation;  Alfred  N.  Steele,  vice 
president,  D’Arcy  Advertisini 
Co.,  represents  sales,  and  Leo 
Nejelski,  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  represents  public  il¬ 
lations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Marvin  Bower,  partner  of 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  Management 
Consultants,  will  address  the 
group  on  harnessing  advertisini 
to  do  its  new  jobs  and  give  pre¬ 
liminary  results  from  a  study 
which  his  company  is  undeiM- 
ing  for  the  ANA  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  waiUme 
and  possible  post-war  changes. 

Another  feature  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  a  presentation 
of  the  results  of  a  study  on 
trends  of  public  opinion  toward 
business  made  for  the  ANA  by 
toe  Opinion  Research  Corp. 

A  panel  discussion  on  the  com¬ 
ing  pattern  of  marketing  sod 
distribution  from  the  viewpoints 
of  sales  management,  retail  dis¬ 
tribution,  advertising  and  gov¬ 
ernment  is  also  planned.  Robert 
T.  Browne,  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Co.,  will  be  moderator  and  the 
panel  includes  Don  Mitchell 
vice-president  of  sales,  Sylvanis 
Electric  Products  Inc.,  Paul  Ny- 
strom,  professor  of  marketing. 
Columbia  University;  Atherton 
Hobler,  chairman,  Benton  ■ 
Bowles,  Inc.,  and  Charles  F.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington. 

“Sharpening  the  Tools  of  Ad¬ 
vertising”  is  toe  title  of  a  session 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
It  includes  a  talk  by  William  G 
Palmer,  vice-president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation. 
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granted  the  odd  sections  on  each  side  of  the  track  to 
the  railroads,  with  certain  ''strings’*  attached,  and 
these  grants  varied  in  depth  up  to  several  miles. 

The  even  sections  retained  by  the  government  were 
for  the  most  part  sold  to  settlers  at  a  substantial  in* 
crease  in  price. 

The  Land  Grant  policy  was  very  helpful  in  getting 
the  railroads  started  in  those  early  days.  BUT .  . . 


if  To  speed  the  settling  of  the  West,  our  nation  wanted 
railroads  pushed  across  great  unsettled  areas  to  develop 
rich  but  distant  regions  and  to  bind  the  country  to¬ 
gether  for  military  and  other  reasons. 

In  the  1850’s  and  1860’s,  to  encourage  railroads  to 
push  their  tracks  into  the  undeveloped  territory.  Congress 


In  return  for  their  Land  Grants,  the  railroads  were 
required,  for  all  time  to  come,  to  haul  government 
passengers,  freight,  and  mail  at  rates  far  below  those 
applicable  to  ordinary  traffic. 

Since  the  Land  Grants  were  made,  railroads  have 
paid  out  in  reduced  rates  on  government  traffic 
many  times  the  amount  they  have  received  from 
these  Land  Grants. 

In  the  case  of  the  Santa  Fe,  here  are  the  figures: 
In  more  than  80  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 


Land  Grants  were  made,  Santa  Pe’s  net  realization 
from  these  lands  has  been  about  $23,000,000.  In  1943 
alone,  the  government  received  from  Santa  Pe,  in  the 
form  of  rate  reductions,  approximately  $40,000,000. 

Many  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  private 
shipper  groups  are  convinced  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  entire  repeal  of  these  burdensome 
Land  Grant  requirements. 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 

Serving  fhe  Souriiwest  and  Califomia 
ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  RAILROADS— ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 
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Post  Office  Cost  Study 
Interests  Newspapers 

Postal  Committee  Cites  Survey  Covering 
Postage  Rates,  Including  2nd  Class 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  been  no 


great  cause  for  activity  in  sec¬ 
ond  class  postal  matters  during 
the  past  year,  newspapers  are 
watching  with  interest  the  Post 
Office  Department  cost  study 
which  might  result  in  proposals 
to  increase  second  class  rates, 
the  ANPA  Postal  Committee  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

The  complete  text  of  report 
follows: 

SINCE  the  report  nuule  to  the  194:i 

ooiiventioD  there  hu  been  another 
rHort  to  Inoeaae  Mcond  claw  postage 
rate,  thia  Uaie  through  the  medium 
at  the  lU-U  Berenne  Law.  However, 
upon  advice  from  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  that  incToaaea  in  rates  would  so- 
tiiallr  reduce  iacawe.  tbs  second  claw 
Alructure  ww  left  unchanged  in  the 
Be  venue  Act. 

In  Octobsr,  1843.  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  considering  reve¬ 
nue  legtalslion.  received  a  proposal 
from  the  adrlsarr  staff  that  revenues 
from  second  olaw  mall  should  be  in- 
<ieaaed  to  prsdnw  826.000.000  more 
than  the  present  rates  provide.  This 
would  have  meant  a  doubling  of  the 
nElsUng  second  claw  rate  structure. 
The  Committss  did  not  adopt  this  pro- 
poaal  of  ita  advisory  staff,  and  the 
whole  postal  rata  structure  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  Committee  for  study  .ind 
report. 

Post  011  II  Costs 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  tu  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  24  years, 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO.  1943. 
shewed  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  operated  at  a  profit  instead  of  a 
deficit.  Postal  revenuw  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1943,  were  $906,- 
227,288  and  expenses  were  $964.- 
892,737,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
ysar  there  ww  a  surplus  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  million  :uid  a 
quarter  dollars.  This  it  a  splendid 
showing,  but  it  was  brought  out  in 
debate  in  the  House  when  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Bill  was  being  considered  that 
a  part  of  the  expense  for  transportation 
of  mail  for  men  in  the  arm^  forces 
•s  being  borne  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
-without  charge  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  which  leaves  in  some  doubt 
the  aidual  situation  with  respect  to  the 
margin  of  postal  revenues  over  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  July, 
1943  announced  the  retention  of  two 
met!  versed  in  accounting  methods  to 
make  a  survey  of  and  suggest  improve- 
ments  in  the  Post  Office  Department's 
looounting  and  coat  ascertainment  sys¬ 
tem,  the  data  from  which  is  to  be  used 
in  fixing  postal  rates.  This  study 
covers  costs  and  postage  rates  for  all 
classes  of  mail  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  aostiracy  and  oom- 
pletenew  in  the  data  compiled.  Both 
men  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Postmaster  General  Walker 
staled  that  their  employment  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  to  the  postal  service 
the  benefit  of  ^e  experience  of  a  large 
businew  concern  to  determine  If  methods 
used  in  private  industry  are  applic¬ 
able  to  the  Post  Office  Department's 
systems. 

This  study  was  aulhorised  in  the 
Post  Office  Appropnations  Act  for  1944 
on  recommendation  of  the  Postmwter 
General,  At  hearings  on  this  measure 
the  Postmaster  General  recommended 
that  before  any  action  was  taken  about 
the  postal  rata  structure,  more  definite 
intormatioo  shsold  be  had  as  to 
ooats  of  haadling  all  classifications  o( 
■all. 

'nils  Is  4ho  first  serious  and  exhaus- 
Hve  sthdy  and  analysis  of  postal  fune- 
UhBS.  ratss,  shsrpss  and  eosU  since 
the  original  Oast  Asesrtaimnsnt  Report 
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of  19‘23.  It  is  expected  that  the  report 
will  be  ready  for  submission  to  the 
Post  Office  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  a  short  time,  together 
with  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  postal  rate  structure. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  sci-ond 
class  rate  structure  no  one  can  predict 
although  Postmaster  General  Walker  is 
on  record  as  expressing  the  opinion 
that  there  is  danger  of  driving  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  ul  second  class  matter 
out  ot  the  malls  by  too  drastic  increases 
in  the  rate  structure. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  penalty 
mail  has  been  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
ation  by  Congress  as  evidenced  by  bills 
introduced  in  the  present  session,  and 
by  the  report  of  the  Byrd  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reduction  of  Non-Essential 
Federal  Expenditures.  The  cost  of 
handling  penalty  mail  is  of  interest  to 
publishers  because  to  second  class  mail 
18  allocated  a  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  including  the  penalty  mail  han¬ 
dling. 

The  Report  of  the  Byrd  Committee 
shows  that  in  1943  almost  two  billion 
pieces  of  iienalty  mail  were  handled  as 
I'ompared  with  about  five  and  a  quarter 
million  in  1934,  and  that  the  cost  of 
handling  penalty  mail  in  1943  will  be 
more  than  $30,000,900.  Penalty  mail¬ 
ing  has  been  constantly  increasing  and 
the  Postmaster  General  in  his  annual 
report  stated  that  most  of  the  abuses  in 
connection  with  it  might  be  corrected 
if  Congrew  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  could  obtain  exact  and  depend¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  source.  A  bill.  H.R.  4033,  in¬ 
corporating  the  recommendation  of  the 
Postmwter  General  and  sponsored  by 
the  Byrd  Committee  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  having  passed  the  Houw 
February  7. 

A  measure  of  interest  to  publishers  is 
that  enacted  in  July.  1943  to  relieve 
newspapers  and  periodicals  publications 
which  voluntarily  suspend  publication 
during  wartime  from  payment  of  second 
claw  mailing  fees  on  resumption  of 
publicatioo. 

Esquire  Case  Cited 

Publishers  will  be  interested  in  the 
action  of  the  Postmaster  General  in 
revoking  the  second  claw  mailing  priv¬ 
ilege  of  Esquire  magazine  on  the  ground 
that  the  magazine  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  being  “origlnuted  and 
published  for  the  diseemination  of  in¬ 
formation  of  a  public  character  or  de¬ 
voted  to  literature,  the  sciences,  .arts, 
or  some  special  industry."  In  revoking 
the  second  class  privilege,  the  Post¬ 
master  General  stated  that  "whatever 
the  contents  of  the  publication  might 
be,  they  were  not  of  a  nature  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  public 
good  to  the  extent  that  this  publication 
should  be  relieved  of  payment  of  more 
than  $600,000  in  postage  per  annum." 
Attorneys  for  the  magazine  filed  suit 
to  restrain  the  Postmaster  General  from 
revoking  the  second  claw  mailiag  per¬ 
mit,  and  in  January.  1944  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
plans  to  file  petition  in  the  U.  3.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  urging  an  interpretation  of 
the  provision  in  the  Postal  Law  cover¬ 
ing  eligibility  for  second  claw  mail 
permits. 

The  above  report  will  demonstrate 
that  while  there  has  been  no  great 
cauw  for  activity  in  second  class  postal 
matters,  your  Committee  has  been 
watchful  of  all  developments  that  might 
affect  the  rate  structure.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  alert  and  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Federal  Laws  bulletins  will 
report  to  the  membership  on  all  matters 
believed  to  be  of  intereet. 

Reepectfully  submitted. 

SILLIMAN  EVANS,  Chairman 
Orvin  G.  Andrews  Harlan  G.  Palmer 

Louis  H.  Brush  Fred  Schilplln 

E.  K.  Gaylord  Joyce  Swan 

J.  L.  Horne  O.  S.  Warden 


Plan  Spanish  Edition 

Publication  of  a  Spanish  edi* 
tion  of  “American  Journalism, 
A  History  of  250  Years,”  by  Dr. 
Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  arranged 
by  McMillan  Company.  'Die 
translation  of  the  history,  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  1941,  will  be 
issued  by  Guillermo  Kraft,  Ltd., 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
has  set  aside  a  sum  of  money  to 
buy  500  copies  of  the  Spanish 
edition  as  soon  as  it  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

■ 

Canada  to  Test 
Production  of 
30-lb.  Paper 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  di¬ 
vision  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  announced  an  agreement 
this  week  with  Guy  E.  Hoult, 
newsprint  administrator  of  the 
Canadian  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board,  to  permit  experi¬ 
mental  production  of  both  32- 
pound  and  30-pound  newsprint 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June. 

In  making  the  announcement 
to  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  Treanor  also 
outlined  the  proc^ure  for  han¬ 
dling  any  orders  for  the  lighter 
paper  that  may  be  placed  by 
American  publishers. 

Sees  Tonnage  Losa 

Hoult  stated  that  if  both 
weights  are  supplied  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  newsprint  from  Canada 
is  likely  to  be  reduced.  He  based 
the  announcement  on  a  study 
made  following  the  U.  S.  tariff 
change,  which  made  30-pound 
paper  duty-free. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  basis  of 
the  study,  that  the  present  com¬ 
mitment  by  Canada  to  supply 
200,000  tons  of  32-pound  news¬ 
print  monthly  be  suspended 
during  the  experimental  pe¬ 
riod. 

A  table  accompanying  the  an¬ 
nouncement  gave  the  results  of 
the  Canadian  Administration’s 
study  and  showed  the  percentage 
of  loss  with  varying  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  lighter  and  heavier 
paper. 

According  to  the  table  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  140,000-ton  production 
of  32-pound  paper  would  permit 
54,750  tons  of  the  lighter  news¬ 
print,  with  a  tonnage  loss  of 
2.625%  in  total  production,  and 
a  loss  in  yardage  of  .8%.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  with  no 
32-pound  paper  on  the  schedule, 
182,500  tons  of  the  lighter  news¬ 
print  could  be  manufactured 
instead  of  the  present  200,000 
tons  of  32-pound,  it  was  stated. 
At  this  rate,  the  tonnage  loss 
would  be  8.75%,  yardage,  2.67%. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  pro¬ 
duction  during  May  and  June 
be  planned  on  the  basis  of  actual 
orders  placed  by  American  pub¬ 
lishers.  All  orders  for  delivery 
in  May  must  be  placed  with  the 
mills  and  filed  with  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Administrator  by 
April  27.  The  deadline  for  or¬ 
ders  for  June  delivery  is  May 
20. 

EDITOR  i, 


Situation 
On  Supplies 
Easing  Up 

So  Reports  ANPA 
Committee  .  .  . 

Paper.  Twine  Tight 

There  has  been  a  general  eu- 
ing  up  in  the  supply  situation 
during  the  last  year,  the  ANPA 
Committee  on  Supplies  report^ 
to  the  membership  this  week. 

Paper  products,  twine  and 
chromium  derivatives,  however, 
are  exceptions,  the  report  noted! 
pointing  out  that  wrapping  paper 
has  been  virtually  non-existent 
for  the  last  six  months;  that 
twine  has  been  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  and  extremely  hard  to  get 

Yellow  ink,  pigments  for 
which  come  from  chromium,  hit 
been  hard  to  get  in  the  past  two 
months,  “and  probably  will  be¬ 
come  scarcer,  the  report  said. 

The  complete  report,  which 
was  signed  by  John  L.  Blake,  ii 
chairman  and  eight  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  follows: 

Text  oi  Report 

THE  supply  situatioo  In  the  put  ;■ 
haa  been  c-haractenzwl  by  a  senenl 
easiny  up. 

Exceptions  have  been  paper  pnOim. 
twine  and  derivatives  ol  chromiu 
WrappluK  paper  has  been  vlrtnally  m. 
existent  tor  the  last  six  months.  Tvw 
has  been  of  inferior  quality  and  a- 
trem-ly  hard  to  set.  Yellow  ink,  M 
ments  for  which  come  from  chromiM. 
has  been  hard  to  set  in  the  put  N 
days  and  probably  will  become  tetrar 
The  yellow  ink  situation  mlsht  nl  M 
the  point  oX  where  none  will  be  anil 
able. 

While  the  seneral  situation  hu  In- 
proved,  we  still  have  a  Ions  way  to  to 
before  we  can  recommend  that  poS 
Ushers  relax  their  visilanoe  In  tskoi 
care  ol  what  they  have  and  tryiiq . 
call  for  as  little  new  material  u  p. 
Bible.  Fortunes  ol  war  are  not  ceruh 

Our  enemy  could  throw  a  new  wousi 
at  us  that  could  ovemisbt  make  a  fi- 
maiid  on  every  resource  In  the  conatn 
to  combat.  Such  a  situation  conM  *81 
make  us  dependent  for  some  tloi  « 
what  we  already  have  on  hand.  M 
every  time  you  take  eomethins  hw 
your  own  stock,  replace  It  immediitcll 

Check  vital  operaUnr  parts  resiUarii 
and  make  sure  that  replacement  pani 
are  ordered  at  once  for  any  that  that 
sitrns  of  sivlns  out. 

Check  with  those  responsible  for  ik 
maintenance  of  your  plants  to  ass  tint 
they  still  realize  their  respontibUlhe 
under  the  exisencies  of  war. 

Within  the  last  sixty  days  tbs  Wit 
Production  Board  has  permitted  ou 
or  two  manufacturers  of  small  pn^ 
ins  equipment  machines  to  put  throoii 
small  production  orders.  If  thlnn  P 
well  with  our  armed  services,  it  ii  P» 
sible  that  a  sreater  variety  of  machiiin 
and  more  units  may  be  authoriiad. 

There  is  no  indication  whatever  tM 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  suthon* 
production  of  heavy  printins 
ment. 

The  MRO-AA2  priority  siven  new 
papers  by  WPB  seems  to  be  sdedu^ 
to  obtain  necessary  repair  part*  •« 
supplies  to  maintain  our  plants  st  iP- 
eratins  efficiency. 

B  Bnlletine  of  our  Association  hi" 
kept  you  informed  throushout  tbs  ^ 
ol  news  ol  specific  Items.  Tbs  rv 
chaalns  Asent  Handbook  haa  oiw 
complete  details  of  WPB  requireinwj* 
for  obtainins  restricted  items.  It  ■  " 
the  Interest  ol  the  publishers  to  W 
someone  In  their  office  keep  themiej™ 
familiar  vrlth  the  details  ol  the  uiw 
matlon  fnraished  in  these  handboohi. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JOHN  L.  BLAKE. 

Chaff** 

C.  E.  Gilroy  Jmbm  L.  KiiMh' 

Arthur  T.  Oormley  R.  O.  Slember* 
J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr.  Hurh  H.  Tro*?,^ 
CMrl  F.  Hotopp  Arthur  C.  WsbW" 
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none  of  which  have  b^n  ac¬ 
curately  determined  thus  far. 
Samples  of  bakelite  engravings 
were  displayed. 

In  the  matter  of  wartime  news¬ 
print  supplies,  the  400  delegates 
at  the  morning  session  were  al¬ 
most  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  small  dailies  have  been  for¬ 
tunate. 

The  WPB’s  sliding  scale,  by 
which  the  largest  newspapers 
took  the  greatest  cuts  in  order  to 
effect  an  overall  curtailment  of 
23%  equitably,  was  found  to 
have  worked  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  smaller  newspapers. 

Whereas  rationing  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  one  form  or  another  is 
almost  universal  today  among 
the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
only  a  handful  of  the  small 
dailies  publishers  have  found 
such  measures  necessary.  Of 
those  present  at  the  session, 
only  one  in  the  under  10,000 
group  reported  ad  rationing,  two 
in  the  10,600  to  29,000  group, 
and  six  in  the  25,000  to  50,000 
class. 

Protests  Limitotioa 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  of  the  Kin¬ 
ston  ( N.  C. )  Free  Press,  who  has 
appealed  for  more  paper,  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  limited  to  a  six- 
page  paper  and  being  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  satisfying  his  read¬ 
ers.  Out-of-town  papers,  he  de¬ 
clared.  publish  20  or  more  pages 
and  circulate  in  his  area. 

Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Chandler 
took  issue  with  him,  however. 
The  former  pointed  out  that  in 
a  survey  by  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau 
it  was  shown  that  the  small 
dailies  have  not  been  hit  too 
severely  by  paper  shortages. 

The  study  indicated,  he  said, 
that  of  38  papers  published  out¬ 
side  of  Boston,  only  one  was 
rationing  advertising.  Three  be¬ 
lieved  it  might  be  necessary  to 
introduce  rationing  under  cur¬ 
rent  allocations  before  July  1. 
The  remaining  34,  however,  did 
not  contemplate  rationing  in  the 
near  future. 

Circulation  Kept 

Circulation  figures,  as  well, 
have  been  maintained  at  satis¬ 
factory  levels  by  the  small 
dailies,  the  discussion  revealed. 
Mr.  Hoy  declared  that,  despite 
trucking  shortages,  the  small 
daily  can  continue  to  serve  out¬ 
lying  areas  through  wise  plan¬ 
ning. 

Max  Kramer,  general  business 
manager  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  report¬ 
ed  that  his  paper  has  been  very 
successful  in  saving  newsprint 
on  APO  mailings.  The  practice 
of  that  daily  is  to  wrap  this  mail 
a  day  late  from  news  dealers’ 
returns.  The  subscriber  suffers 
no  inconvenience,  since  this  mail 
is  held  an  average  of  a  week  or 
10  days  for  convoys  carrying 
mail. 

David  W.  Howe,  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  led  a 
discussion  on  advertising.  He 
spoke  of  his  attempts  to  convince 
merchants  that  they  should  keep 
and  increase  their  advertising, 
particularly  after  the  war. 


Figures  and  tables  presented 
by  Mr.  Howe  showed  that  more 
advertisers  are  using  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  primary  medium, 
and  indicated  by  population  and 
circulation  statistics  that  their 
newspaper  advertising  gives 
greater  returns. 

General  approval  was  given  to 
the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
National  Advertising  Executives 
Association  toward  establishing 
a  joint  effort  on  local  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  ANPA  Bureau  of 


George  N.  Dale,  who  handles 
labor  matters  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  ANPA,  answered  a  vol¬ 
ley  of  questions  from  the  floor 
on  wage  stabilization.  All  of 
them  were  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  problem,  such 
as  how  to  obtain  clearance  from 
the  Wage-Hour  Division,  etc. 

A  discussion  of  employment  of 
women  found  most  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  enthusiastic  about  results 
they  have  obtained.  On  the 
desk,  as  reporters,  and  even  in 


Among  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  at  Small  Doilies  session,  1.  to  r.: 
William  N.  Hardy.  PNPA  manager;  Robert  E.  Malick,  Shamokin  News- 
Dispatch;  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  assistant  manager,  PNPA;  and  G.  F. 
Blessing,  Waynesboro  Record  Herald. 


Advertising  is  doing  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  The  delegates  agreed 
that  a  cooperative  association  of 
some  kind  is  needed  to  develop 
local  advertising.  A  report  on 
the  NAEA  committee's  work 
was  presented  by  James  W. 
Egan.  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  chairman. 

The  value  of  such  a  group,  Mr. 
Egan  said,  lies  not  only  in  the 
opportunities  it  would  afford  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  but  also 
in  the  work  it  could  do  in  the 
fields  of  research  and  the  fash¬ 
ioning  of  new  selling  tools. 


mechanical  departments  the 
work  of  the  women  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  generally  satisfactory. 

A  number  of  those  present  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  employing 
women  to  solicit  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  their  circulation 
departments  and  found  their  per¬ 
formance  very  good. 

Nelson  P.  Poynter,  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  problem  of 
how  to  insure  world-wide  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  after  the  war. 

All  information  and  all  sources 
of  information,  he  said,  should 


be  freely  accessible,  not  only  to 
the  press,  but  to  all  avenues  of 
communication. 

Wants  Congress  to  Act 

He  urged  support  for  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Congress  should 
pass  a  joint  resolution  making 
such  freedom  of  communications 
a  national  policy. 

The  ANPA  distributed  at  the 
Small  Dailies  meeting  a  pam¬ 
phlet  showing  318  methods  by 
which  the  various  departments 
of  a  newspaper  can  cons,we 
newsprint.  The  list  was  drawn 
up  from  answers  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Of  the  questionnaires  distrib¬ 
uted,  197  have  been  returned. 
According  to  the  replies,  the 
most  widely  used  measures  are: 
elimination  of  unimportant  fea¬ 
tures  and  fillers;  trimming  of  all 
features;  narrower  comic  strips; 
reduced  pictures;  fewer  special 
editions;  less  sport  news;  closer 
editing  of  news  copy;  advertis¬ 
ing  on  editorial  and  sports  pages: 
reduction  of  press  room  spoilage: 
increased  circulation  rates,  and 
reduced  office  ads. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Johnson  City  ( Tenn. )  Presr 
Chronicle,  in  advocating  the 
elimination  of  many  features 
and  serial  stories,  declared  that, 
aside  from  effecting  substantial 
savings  in  newsprint,  it  also  af¬ 
fords  more  space  for  local  news. 

His  own  paper,  he  said,  by 
aclopting  this  measure,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  local  circulation  by 
giving  more  adequate  local  cov¬ 
erage.  In  this  way,  outside  dr 
culation  has  been  cut  painleisly, 
he  said,  and  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  solving  transporta¬ 
tion  problems. 

nie  community-wide  postnir 
planning  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  was  described  by  Jack 
M.  Harding.  One  of  its  prinmy 
objectives,  he  said,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  workable  program  for  it- 
employment  of  returning  servki 
men,  and  with  the  aid  of  looil 
organizations,  considerable  pre 
gress  has  been  made  in  thil 
direction. 

■ 

WLB  Denies  Bonus 

Washington,  April  25 — A  re 
quest  of  the  Hartford  ( Conn.) 
Courant,  for  permission  to  grant 
a  bonus  of  two  weeks’  salary  to 
about  250  workers,  has  been 
denied  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  constitute  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  violation  of  the  wags 
stabilization  program. 

■ 

Radio  Group  Dissolve* 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Radio  Committee 
Tuesday  in  New  York  the  group 
adopted  the  following  resolution 
of  dissolution  proposed  by  t^ 
steering  committee:  “Inasmuch 
as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  announced  that 
in  the  light  of  the  record  Orfers 
79  and  79-A  have  been  dismissed 
and  the  duties  of  the  Newspaper 
Radio  Committee  have  therefore 


Attending  Small  Dailies  session.  1.  to  r.:  Gene  Alleman,  manager.  Radio  Committee  have  therefore 
Michigan  Press  Assn.;  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegrom:  been  concluded,  it  is  the  sense  of 
Floyd  Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune:  and  William  Canfield,  the  steering  committee  that  tte 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  deputy  secretary.  Committee  should  be  dissolved. 
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"8E)tR  DOtVAf,  Af/STSJ^...  SE/fJ^  VOHW / 


I  don’t  have  to  look  at  her . . . 

I  don’t  have  to  watch  my  ship  die . . . 

All  my  life  long  I’ll  see  her  in  my  mind’s 
eye . . . 

And  always  I’ll  hear  the  high,  faint  roar 
of  planes  circling  . .  .  circling  . . .  circling 
...  as  their  gas  runs  low  and  they’ve  no¬ 
where  to  go  and  the  guys  at  the  sticks 
look  down  and  tears  spill  over  the  lids  of 
their  eyes  and  they  stiffen  their  lips. 

Ever  lose  your  ship,  Mister? 

Ever  lose  your  mother? 

Ever  lose  your  girl? 

Your  heart  cracks  and  the  weight  on 
your  back  seems  to  push  you  under  and 
you  think  you’ll  drown,  but  you  don’t. 

You  carry  on,  not  for  yourself  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  folks ...  for  the  family  . . .  the 
kids ...  for  guys  like  these  swimming 


around,  circling  around  with  night  com¬ 
ing  on  and  no  ship  to  come  home  to  and 
around  and  below  only  the  empty  sea. 

But  we  don’t  want  pity! 


So  the  futures  we  want .  .  . 

So  the  country  we  want .  .  . 
Will  be  there  when  we  get  back! 


We’ll  come  through!  .  .  .  We’ll  find  an¬ 
other  ship!  .  .  .  We’ll  get  back!  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  we’re  free  men,  born  to  be  on  our 
own  . . .  brought  up  to  fight  on  a  team  or 
alone  .  .  .  trained  to  live  for  our  country, 
not  to  give  up  and  die! 


So,  bear  down,  Mister . . .  bear  down  . . . 

For  every  drop  of  blood  they  spill ...  for 
every  heart  they  break  ...  for  every  tear 
that’s  shed  ...  for  every  ship  that’s  sunk 
...  for  every  plane  it  costs  ...  for  every 
man  of  ours  who’s  lost  .  .  .  they’ll  pay 
with  ten  of  their  own! 

Bear  down.  Mister  .  .  .  bear  down  .  .  . 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator  we’re  building 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  for  the  Navy’s 
Vought  Corsairs  and  Grumman  Hellcats 
.  .  .  Hamilton  Standard  propellers  for 
United  Nations  bombers  .  .  .  governors, 
binoculars,  parts  for  ships,  jeeps,  tanks 
and  trucks  .  .  .  readying  production  lines 
for  Sikorsky  helicopters.  All  of  us  devoted 
100%  to  winning  this  war . .  .to  speeding 
the  peace  when  our  men  will  come  back  to 
their  jobs  and  homes  and  even 
better  futures  than  they  had 
before. . .  to  the  day  when  we’ll  ' 
build  for  you  an  even  fi  ner  Kel-  '’.’X’-.iii*! 

,  ,  Mm*- A'WMMisr 

vinator,  an  even  greater  Nash!  . 


So  the  freedom  we  want 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Ktnogha  •  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rutudu  •  Lanttnf 


ANNUAL  REPOBT  ON  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  ACTIVITIES 
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aMociatInn  from  which  wp  are  now 
ppomiBPd  some  immediate  hneinesa  for 
newKpaiieni.  with  future  proepects  of 
conaiderahle  matmitiide. 

In  this  connection  it  ie  (rratifyinir  to 
be  told — a«  we  were,  by  the  polic.v- 
makinr  offlciala  themaelvee— that  the 
bureau  was  entirely  reeponeihlc  for  the 
inclueton  of  newepapere  in  the  original 
projrram . 

Lookine'  to  the  future,  the  S.alee 
Department  plane  increased  emphasis 
on  those  activities  that  have  so  far 
proved  successful.  We  shall  continue 
to  contact  top  men — more  of  them 
and  more  often,  as  wc  are  able  to  add 
to  our  staff. 

We  shall  continue  to  produce  sales 
presentations  of  even  (rreatcr  us<'ful- 
nesB.  We  shall  also  continue  to  meet 
special  situations  with  special  presen¬ 
tations. 

We  now  have  on  our  basic  list,  for 
cultivation.  381  national  advertisers 
that  account  for  75 c?.  of  all  national 
advertisimr  expenditures  by  companies 
spendiusT  over  fSS.OOO  a  year — and  in 
addition,  the  leading  advertisimr  aircn- 
cles  with  their  hr.anches.  .Vs  some 
measure  of  activity,  wc  have  made 
about  3.000  major  contacts  in  the 
past  year. 

Kcsearch  anil  Promotion 

Our  promotion  and  research  activities 
have  li!id  many  anxles.  but  two  thouirhts 
have  been  uppermost.  The  (Irst  is  the 
promotion  of  the  newspaper  as  the 
best  medium  for  informative,  insti¬ 
tutional.  iroodwill-buildin?  .advertis- 

iiiir. 

This  has  been  an  importtutt  point  to 
emphasize  in  the  face  of  the  decreasini; 
volume  of  Btraieht  product  :idvertl8tn(r. 
It  can  safely  he  said  that  we  took  the 
lead  amonc  all  media  in  this  kind  of 
promotion  and  have  keipt  it. 

And  undoubtedly  the  bureau’s  pro¬ 
motion  has  contributed  to  the  increased 
volume  of  institutional  advertidnr  In 
newspapers. 

Our  activities  in  this  direction  started 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  They  have 
continticd  in  the  past  year  with  the 
publication  of  the  followine  material: 

“Are  People  Reading  Institutional 
Ads?”  .  .  .  which  not  only  states  the 
case  for  institutional  advertisimr  In 
newspapers,  but  proves  the  case  b.v  re- 
producinir  from  The  Contlnuinr  Studv 
ads  of  this  nature  that  have  received 
n-markahly  hixh  readinir. 

An  interestlnr  by-product  was  the 
fact  that  the  J.  A.  Folrer  Coffee  Co. 
asked  permission  to  use  our  desitm  and 
format  and  artwork  for  a  booklet  of 
its  own  which  was  mailed  to  1.600  key 
dealers  throuirhout  the  country  to  show 
how  Folrer  is  supportinr  them  with 
newspaper  ads. 

.About  Hupplrments 

Supplements  to  “Advertisimr  Goes  to 
War"  .  .  .  There  have  been  three  of 
these  durinr  the  past  year,  each  of 
them  reproducinr  recent  outstandinr 
newspaper  ads.  teth  national  and  re¬ 
tail.  and  emphasizimr  the  need  for  war¬ 
time  advertirinr  and  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

“Industry.  Too.  Must  I<et  the  Peo¬ 
ple  Know"  .  .  .  This  was  first  produced 
as  an  ad.  offered  to  our  members  in 
mat  form  and  widely  used  by  them, 
and  then  reproduced  as  a  folder  which 
was  mailed  to  advertisers  and  arencies 
and  to  bureau  members. 

And  several  of  our  "Ad  Facts"  have 
presented  case  histories  of  institutional, 
informative  oampaiims.  Amonc  these 
were  the  "Ad  Facts"  folders  on  the 
New  Tork  Telephone  Co.,  the  Sastem 
Railroads.  Oldsmobile.  Esso  and  the 
Fat  Salvare  Campaian. 

In  preparation  now  is  a  new  book 
entitled  “Plant-City  Advertislnr  .  .  . 
Why  Industry  Needs  It  .  .  .  How  Tou 
Can  Use  It"  which  miirht  well  become 
a  worktnr  manual  for  member  newspa¬ 
pers  in  developinr  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing  from  plants  located  in  their  own 
territories. 

We  hope  the  book  may  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  developinr  a  new  and  lucra¬ 
tive  classification  of  advertislnr  for 
newspapers. 

Houree  of  Information 

The  second  underlyinr  thourht  in 
our  promotion  durinr  the  past  year 
has  been  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper,  especially  under  wartime 
conditions,  is  the  most  important  source 
of  information  and  ruidance  to  the 
people,  and  for  that  reason  is  the  most 


effective  meilium.  I’mler  this  headinr 
we  hiive  issued : 

“Full  Information  Is  the  People's 
Indispens.ihle  Weapon"  .  .  .  “The  Eyes 
of  the  Nation  .Are  Focused  Here  Every 
D.ay  "  .  .  .  “Ni>  Finer  Sinrie  Service." 
Tlte  last-nanieii  pieo<>  reproduced  the 
testimonial  from  Prentiss  Brown,  then 
OP.A  Administrator,  to  the  services 
performed  b.v  iiewspa|>ers  in  informinr 
people  of  the  fcMxl  rationinr  pro- 
rrain . 

Also  umli-r  this  heiulinr  we  issueil 
“.  .  .  Ami  Not  Onl.v  the  News”  dcsiTib- 
inr  the  eontrihutions  maiie  by  news¬ 
papers  to  the  war  effort  .  .  .  and  show- 
inr  how  they  mohilized  pttblie  sui>port 
for  War  Loan  Drives,  the  Scrap  Metal 


Ireran  in  Oetoher.  1II41,  has  continued 
with  the  issuance  of  two  more  sets 
of  cards  (with  four  cards  in  each 
set  1 . 

These  cards  are  offered  in  quantity 
lots  for  distribution  amomr  dealers  on 
a  one-a-month  basis.  Each  card  em- 
jihasizes  the  adviintaires  to  the  dealer 
of  newsparwr  advertising  by  his  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Since  the  eampaiirn  of  “Dealer  Cards" 
was  lietrun.  more  than  043,766  cards, 
or  100,930  sets,  have  been  ordered  by 
members. 

War-Effort  Record 

There  has  been  a  (Treat  ileal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  many  quarters,  including  irov- 


Williom  L.  White 
(left),  son  oi  the 
late  William  Allen 
White,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Emporia 
(Kan  s.)  Gazette, 
chats  with  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patter¬ 
son.  New  York 
News  publisher,  at 
AP  meeting. 


Drive  and  numerotis  other  irovemment 
projects. 

There  have,  of  course,  tieen  other 
imiHirtant  promotion  pieces  that  come 
under  neither  of  the  two  special  head- 
imrs.  Amonr  these  have  been: 

“The  Blue  Book”  ...  An  annual 
publication  which  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  bureau's  most  imiiortant  sales 
tools.  The  book  contains  case  histories 
of  the  most  noteworthy  national  adver- 
tisiniT  campaiims  appeariuk  in  newspa- 
Iiers  duriny  the  year. 

How  hiyhly  this  book  is  regarded 
by  advertisers  and  agencies  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  every  year  sees 
more  entries  I’ominiT  to  us  for  in¬ 
clusion. 

The  entries  from  aireneies  this  year 
are  far  in  excess  of  any  we  have  had  In 


emment  circles,  in  the  volume  of  ad- 
vcrtisinir  in  the  various  media  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war  effort. 

The  bureau  ensraked  the  Advertisin(r 
Checkimr  Bureau  to  make  a  monthly 
compilation  of  all  such  advertisimr 
in  newspaper  broken  down  by  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  ABC’s  Work 

The  Advertislnr  Checkinr  Bureau’s 
compilations  are  based  on  measure¬ 
ments  of  several  hundred  representative 
newspapers  throurhout  the  country, 
and  (irojectlons  of  these  measurements 
to  apply  to  the  entire  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  field  In  the  United 
States. 

The  compilation  beran  last  Aurust. 
Up  to  and  includinr  January,  1944,  the 
reports  show  a  total  of  $.34,480,978 
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the  past.  Sirnificantly  at  present  a 
lartre  portion  of  the  case  histories  sub¬ 
mitted  consists  of  reports  on  insti¬ 
tutional  campaiens. 

Some  Jobs  Done 

Other  jobs  included:  “Expenditures 
of  National  Advertisers,”  an  annual 
publication  which  is  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book  for  everyone  in  the  ad- 
vertisinr  field  .  ,  .  “Triumph  of  Tim- 
inc,"  based  on  the  Westinirhonse  and 
Nash-Kelvinator  ads  that  capitalized 
on  Italy's  surrender,  and  dramatizing 
the  value  of  newspapers  for  timely 
advertisiny. 

“Valuable  Data  Sheets,"  a  series 
of  frequently  issued  bulleUns  to  our 
members  presi-ntiniT  facts  and  figures  for 
the  use  of  newspaper  salesmen  ,  .  . 
“Memos  for  Members,"  our  bi-monthly 
house  oriran  of  news  and  suggestions 
to  bureau  members. 

Our  dealer  education  eampaiirn,  which 


worth  of  newspaper  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  37  different  government  war 
themes. 

As  each  month's  compilation  ha.s 
come  to  us  from  the  AdverUsing  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  we  have  prepared  a  report 
and  sent  it  to  advertisers  and  agencies, 
to  government  officials  and  to  bureau 
members  ...  so  that  all  might  see  how 
valuable  a  force  newspaper  advertising 
is  for  keeping  the  people  informed  and 
inspiring  them  to  action. 

Tradepaper  Campaign 

In  November  the  bureau  launched  a 
tradepaper  campaign  utilizing  space 
contributed  by  member  newspapers  who 
are  major  advertisers  in  the  business 
press. 

The  campaign  resulted  from  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  in  the  Bureau's  Advisory 
Committee  by  Don  D.  Patterson,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  of  the 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  who  Ute- 
organized  the  project  and  enlisted  th* 
newspaper  support. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  siUib. 
sive  selling  campaign  involving  the  nit 
of  space  yet  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
newspapers  as  a  whole.  All  the  adi 
!ua»  written  and  produced  by  the  bq. 
reau’s  Promotion  Apartment. 

The  ads  are  appearing  in  11  adrte 
tising  and  trade  publications,  hariin 
a  combined  circulation  of  more  thu 
100.000.  Contributions  of  space  hart 
come  from  36  newspaper  organization! 
holding  bureau  membership. 

What  Copy  Says 

Most  of  the  ads,  to  date,  in  the  cam. 
I>aign  have  aPTwared  under  the  hesdior 
“Where  Do  People  Get  Most  of  Thnf 
Information?”,  with  the  copy  emphuii. 
ing  the  fact  that  since  the  newspiprr 
is  the  people’s  principal  source  of  in- 
formation.  It  is  naturally  the  best  me- 
ilium  for  advertisers  who  want  to  in- 
form  people  about  their  prodnetj 
services,  wartime  .activities  and  poet- 
war  plans. 

That  the  eampaiirn  is  proving  hh^ 
eessful  is  evidenced  by  many  fsvomble 
opinions  expressed  by  advertisers,  am- 
cles  and  publishers. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  moi» 
publicity  about  newspapers  in  the 
tradepapers  during  the  past  year.  Some 
of  this  is  the  result  of  the  bnrejn'i 
efforts,  .and  some  of  it  has  enme  ni- 
turallv  because  newspaper  advertieinr 
frequently  makes  news  of  first  siimi- 
fieanee. 

On  several  occasions  the  bureau  bu 
been  called  upon  bv  the  War  Advertii- 
ing  Councii  and  government  bnrezui 
to  aid  in  war  proiects. 

In  the  “Food  Fights  For  Freedom" 
camnaliru  the  bureau  gave  material  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  a  booklet  for  the 
War  Food  Administration,  and  received 
a  “Certificate  of  Appreciation”  for  il» 
.assistance  and  cooperation.  Material 
issued  by  the  council  is  distributed  pe 
rimiically  by  the  bureau  to  Its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Awards 

The  bureau's  promotion  material  baa 
frequently  received  awards  for  the 
quality  of  its  appearance  and  for  Hi 
contents.  During  194.3  the  bnreap 
won  awards  from  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association  for  live 
promotion  pieces:  “The  Blue  Book." 
“Are  People  Reading  Inatitntioeil 
Ads?”,  “Advertising  Goes  to  War," 
Supplements.  “All  This  and  Econonj, 
Too."  .and  “Their  Eyes  Are  On  In¬ 
dustry.” 

In  addition  to  its  value  to  memben 
of  the  Sales  Department  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  individual  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  Continuing  Study  continnei 
to  he  a  most  useful  tool  for  our  pro¬ 
motion  work.  It  has  not  only  enp- 
plied  material  for  several  of  our  mod 
useful  booklets,  but  it  has  also  shaped 
and  infinenced  nearly  all  of  our  proas- 
tion. 

Particularly  valuable  has  it  been  la 
substantiating  our  assertions  conean- 
ing  the  dependence  of  people  on  the 
newspaper,  and  in  enabling  us  to  prove 
that  institutional  ads  in  newoptpen 
get  remarkably  high  reading. 

Much  of  the  den.artment’s  time  i» 
taken  up  in  supplying  information  to 
advertisers,  agencies  and  newipapg 
members,  and  in  answering  the  inn- 
merable  requests  for  data  that  come 
from  all  sources. 

Wartime  conditions  have  stepped  np 
these  demands. 

New  Business  Committees 

Last  June,  the  Committee  in  Charit 
made  available  to  the  New  BusiiMS 
Committees  of  the  American  Assoeis- 
tion  of  Newspaper  RepresentatiTSO  • 
$10,000  fund  against  which  thou 
groups  could  draw  for  costs  inennw 
in  preparing  sales  promotion  maleriti 
and  for  expenses. 

Tlte  .association  was  advised  that  t* 
bureau  would  approve  expenditure*  aP 
to  $6,000  each  for  the  New  Tork  and 
Chicago  committees. 

With  these  funds  a  sound  slide  lllin 
entitled  “Newspapers  Get  Immedisk 
Action”  was  produced  by  Uie  ChieW 
representatives  with  the  cooperation 
of  our  western  office.  It  is  now  belnf 
shown  to  advertisers,  agents,  and  yn- 
rious  interested  groups  and  is  enjoyinr 
wide  attention. 

The  New  York  pepreeentatives  hs*« 

(  Continued  on  page  110) 
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With  the  accent  on  the 

RE- 

New  England’s  switch  from  war-  to  peace-time  production  will  be  a  simple  one 
— will  require  no  drastic  change-overs — 

It  will  be  truly  a  RE-conversion. 

Her  industries  will  return  to  the  manufacture  of  the  badly  needed  goods  they 
made  before  the  war — and  which  many  of  them  continued  to  make  during  the 
war — 

This  means  (continued  production  and  continued  employment — continuing 
pay-checks  for  our  workers — 

It  means  not  only  a  ready  market  now,  but  a  stable  market  through  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

And  the  people  who  make  up  this  market  can  be  reached  by  their  own  news¬ 
papers,  which  completely  blanket  these  six  States  with  a  circulation  of  almost 
four  million  copies  daily. 

Here’s  a  ready  market,  a  stable  market  and  an  efficient,  economical  way  to 
reach  it — 

Which  is  a  combination  hard  to  beat. 


Why  not  let  one  of  our  representatives  give  you  all  the 
detail  you’ll  need  for  building  solidly  here,  now? 


BrMgaport  Poft-Tcl^qram  (MAi) 
Danbufy  Nawa-TImai  (t) 

HartfoH  Courant  (M) 

HarMofd  Couraat  fS) 

Mtridan  Jottnial  (B) 

Marldan  Racofd  (M) 

Naw  Britabi  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Raqiatar  (EAS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Roeord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapubllean  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapubllean  A  Aroarican 
(EAS) 


RItHfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcattar  Talagram  and  Evaninq 
Gaxatta  (MAE) 

Worcaitar  Sunday  Talaqram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtackat  Tlmaa  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtaxat  Vallay  Dally 
Tlmat  (E) 

Woontockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgapart  Pott  (S) 
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utilirpd  thp  hnivan’*  e-rant  to  prodnoo 
an  inicroatinr  prr«pntatinn  with  sound 
rooordinr. 

At  thPir  rpqupst  a  nirmhor  of  the  hu- 
roau  salps  staff  who  has  had  a  Iona 
advertising  arency  experience  was  as¬ 
signed  last  fall  to  (five  his  full  time 
to  the  production  which  has  just  been 
finished,  and  is  entitled  "Passport  to 
30,000.000  Pantries" 

The  latter,  like  the  rhicaeo  presen¬ 
tation.  will  he  effeetivelv  used  nmoner 
advertising  people.  Both  are  on  view 
at  this  convention. 

We  have  been  xiad  to  make  the  full 
facilities  of  the  bureau  available  to 
these  committees  who  are  alvinr  their 
time,  close  attention  and  enihttsiasm 
to  their  job  of  huildiiix  further  interest 
in  newspaper  national  advertisinv  and 
to  eontaetinx  prospective  newspaper 
advertisers 

roast  Work  Praised 

Representatives'  associations  in  De¬ 
troit.  San  Fr.auciseo  and  other  cities  aro 
actlvelv  interested  in  the  work  he- 
(run  by  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
groups. 

Operated  as  an  autonomous  unit, 
with  P  L.  .Tai'kson.  the  Oregon  Journal, 
as  president,  and  an  advisory  ho.ard.  of 
which  Norman  Chandler,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  is  chairman,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division  has  continued  success¬ 
fully  its  sales  and  promotion  program. 
All  Promotion  Department  issues  anil 
the  presentations  produced  by  the  Sales 
Department  are  available  to  the  divi¬ 
sion.  and  are  being  used  with  goml 
effect. 

We  have  continued  active  contacts 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Cana- 
di.an  Daily  Newsp.apers  Association,  dis¬ 
cussing  mutual  advertising  problems, 
and  exchanging  useful  data. 

Wherever  possible  we  try  to  make  the 
bureau's  promotion  materisl  applicable 
to  Canada,  as  well  as  the  tTnited  States, 
and  we  .are  glad  to  note  that  the 
CDNA  Bureau  makes  frequent  use  of 
this  literature. 

Riireaii  Conimittres 

The  Committee  in  Charge  held  a 
three-day  session  last  September  In  ac- 
coniance  with  custom,  and  considereii 
among  other  Important  matters  a  plan 
for  enlarging  the  bureau,  presented  by 
Herbert  W.  Moloney. 

This  plan  was  referreil  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  recommendation  to  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum.  the  Philailelphis  Biiletiii.  Attend¬ 
ing  this  fall  session  by  invitation  was 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  the  Ironwoml 
(Mich. I  Daily  Globe,  president  of  the 
ANPA. 

The  Committee  in  Charge  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  organized  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  March  32.  to  mark 
the  fifth  year  of  The  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading. 

The  ofHcers  and  directors  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation,  which 
conducts  this  research,  together  with 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  their  Newspaper  anil 
Research  Committees,  attended  the 
gathering  and  saw  a  demonstration 
of  the  latest  uses  of  the  study. 

During  the  year  Samuel  H.  Kauff- 
mann.  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Star,  succeeded  Fleming  Newbold.  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  since  the  bureau  was  organized, 
and  who  served  as  chairman  in  the 
.years  1917  to  1919,  and  again  from 
1927  to  1929. 

The  committee  received  Mr.  New- 
bold's  resignation  with  an  appropriate 
expression  of  regret  and  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  outstanding  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  bureau  suffereil  grievous  loss 
during  the  year  in  the  death  last  month 
of  8.  B.  'niomason.  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tifnes,  and  the  passing  on 
April  16  of  Henry  H.  Conland.  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Both  served  long  and  actively  as 
members  of  the  Committee  in  (Hiiarge. 
Their  interest  in  the  organisation,  their 
constant  willingness  to  cooperate,  their 
good  counsel  and  rare  personal  attri¬ 
butes  will  long  be  remembered,  and 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  their  friends 
and  associates. 

William  Wallace,  the  Toronto  Star, 
and  Henry  W.  Manx,  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  succeeded  William  Ellyson,  Jr. 
and  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  respectively, 
on  the  Committee  in  (%arge,  represent- 
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ing  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

A.  J.  Irvin,  newly -elected  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  succeeded  C.  A.  O. 
Kuipers.  and  J.  Donald  Scott  8Uco**eded 
E.  E.  Flagler,  both  representing  the 
Newspajier  Representatives  Assoi-ialioii 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Flager  resigned  from 
the  committee  upon  b*>ing  transferred 
to  New  York  by  his  newspaticr,  the 
New  York  News. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  newly-eleeteil 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  of  New  York,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Harry  C.  Griffiths. 


Edwin  S.  Friendly,  the  New  York 
Sun.  was  apiioinled  a  member  of  the 
Finaiue  Committee,  of  which  David  B. 
Plum,  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Ri'cord  News- 
paiiers.  is  chairman. 

The  Advisory  Committee  held  meet¬ 
ings  .lune  10.  1114.').  Se.pl.  10.  1943,  and 
Jan.  18.  1944.  in  New  York,  and  on 
each  oce.asion  met  subsequently  with 
the  dii-ector  and  members  of  the  bureau 
Stan. 

Kesults  .'%rrrue 

A  number  of  highly  l•onslruetive  ideas 
resulted  from  these  meetings.  Notable 
among  them  has  been  the  work  done 


This  presentation  has  been  shown  to 
individuals  and  business  groups  with 
excellent  effect.  It  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  presentation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Phillips'  committee  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  by  our  Research  &  Promotion 
Department. 

During  the  year  William  Wallace  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  sueeei'ding  William  Ellyson,  Jr., 
who  remained  a  member  of  the  eom- 
milt(«. 

Stuart  M.  Chambers,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  James  R.  Brumby, 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  suci-eeded  Col. 
Leroy  W.  Herron  and  Frank  E.  West- 


eott,  respeetivel.v,  on  llie  .Vdvisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Continuing  Study  and  .ABC 
"The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
gives  us  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
newspaiK*r  circulation.  The  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Rending  marks  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  qualitative 
aiiaCvsis  of  newspaper  advertising." 

So  spoke  William  Q.  Palmer,  chair¬ 
men  ol  the  .Advertising  Resi-arch  Foun¬ 
dation.  at  the  March  22  meeting  cele- 
brating  the  fifth  year  of  The  Continuing 
Study  mentioned  previously. 

Watchiug  au  up-to-the-minute  dem¬ 


Tt  Is  plain  that  The  Study  has  bs. 
come  a  source  of  new  businsti  fo. 
newspapers,  which  should  grow  in  Tgi 
lime  as  the  work  continues  ami  u 
advertisers  realize  its  vast  possiMliti*, 
Specific  uses  of  these  data  In  otir  on. 
rent  sales  work  have  been  touched  upon 
previously  in  this  report. 

During  the  past  .ve->r  four  men  how 
joined  the  bureau  sales  staff;  Mazvrii 
I.  Andrews  rami'  to  the  bitreaii  (roo 
the  John  Biidd  Co.,  newspaper  tmr. 
sentatives:  Malcolm  Davis  was  fw 
merlv  field  renresentative  of  Bankiig 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Bankm 
Association:  L.  \.  Bennett  was  (* 
seven  years  in  the  advertising  depart, 
ment  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evenipr 
News;  ,T.  Robert  York.  Chicago  nfie 
was  promotion  manager  of  the  Tiilu 
(Okla.)  Tribune  &  World. 

.John  N.  Jaeksen.  of  the  Sales  De. 
partment.  resigned  to  join  .Tohn  .( 
Calms  &  Co..  New  York  ndvertlsipt 
agency;  James  R.  MeLaiiehlen  is  ns* 
tn  defense  work  in  Alaska;  DoniM 
McGee.  Chicago,  is  now  assistant  id- 
vertlslng  manager  of  Nutrition  Researdi 
Laboratories. 

Four  new  people  have  ioined  Itir 
Research  &  Promotion  Depaiimepl. 
These  include;  David  Kingman,  art  4 
rector,  from  the  Viking  Chemical  Co- 
Ticonard  Wilcox  copywriter,  from  IV 
New  York  World-Telegram :  Miss  Ifirr 
Saxton  from  Advertising  &  Selling,  iivi 
Miss  May  Cerone  from  the  Brers 
(N.  Y.l  Home  News.  They  replansi 
resneetively,  Allen  F.  Hurlbnrt.  Oilhm 
Victor.  Robert  Spr.agtie.  and  Enwir 
Fitzgerald. 

Bureau  Afen  In  Servire 

Since  the  last  annual  report.  1*0 
more  bureau  men  have  joined  ths 
armed  forces — Gilbert  Victor  and 
F.  Hurlburt,  from  the  Promotion  Dr- 
partment. 

This  raises  our  contribution  to  thr 
Army  and  Navy  to  twelve  men  in  thr 
past  two  years,  a  record  of  which  wt 
arc  proud. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  these  «. 
bureau  staff  men  are  In  uniform  terr- 
ing  their  country;  Lieut.  Edgar  L.  Ab¬ 
bott;  A /C  Edward  F.  Antonioll:  Llent 
(i.g.)  William  A.  Greene;  Eugene  Flit- 
gerald.  PhoM  2c;  P-t.  Frederick  R. 
Merkle;  Cant.  E.  M.  Mttrrav;  a/CF  i" 
O’Donnell;  Major  William  McK.  Sple-w 
Pfc.  Michael  C.  ZIngale;  Lieut.  Bml 
Hassinger. 

Memberships  in  the  bureau  as  ol 
.Tan.  29.  the  close  of  our  fiscal  T»»r 
stood  at  .ISO,  compared  with  571  tht 
year  before. 

There  were  21  new  member«liii» 
taken  out  during  the  year,  and  11 
resignations  were  filed. 

Through  March  to  the  time  Ihit 
report  was  prepared  In  April,  1.3  nwe 
joined,  bringing  our  total  meinbc- 
ships  to  593.  No  resignations  are 
pending. 

Our  memborship  now  embraces  711 
newspapers  with  circulation  amounlint 
to  slightly  more  than  87*^  of  the  total 
for  the  IT.  S.  and  Canada.  Of  the  AM 
ncwspaiiers  in  the  ANP.A.  484  are  alto 
bureau  members. 


Another  group  at  AP  meeting.  1.  to  r.:  Howard  W.  Stodghill.  business 
manager,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Amon  Carter.  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram  publisher;  Jesse  Jones,  U.  S.  Secretary  oi  Commerce 
and  Houston  Chronicle  publisher;  and  James  N.  North,  Jr.,  editor. 
Ft.  Worth  Stor-Telegtam. 


by  the  Committee  Extraordinary  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertizing  Executives 
Association  which  ia  cbiUrmanned  by 
C.  E.  Phillipt,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  & 
Register-Republic. 

Contacting  branch  managers  and  re¬ 
gional  repreaentativea  of  firms  doing 
national  advertising,  thia  committee 
has  been  using  a  presentation  titled 
"The  Greatest  Show  On  Barth,"  which 
waa  produced  at  ita  sugfrestlon  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  consultation 
with  the  New  Business  Committees, 
AANR. 


onstration  by  Allen  B.  Sikes,  eastern 
manager,  of  how  The  Study  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  advertising  copy 
that  will  get  attention  and  shows  why 
readers  pass  by  -eertain  apparently  at¬ 
tractive  ads.  this  group  of  experts 
was  unanimous  in  acclaiming  the  re¬ 
search  as  a  pioneering  job  of  which 
newspapers  should  be  justly  proud. 

That  we  are  now  able  to  show  adver¬ 
tisers  how  best  to  use  our  medium  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  steady  increase  in  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  advertisements  writ¬ 
ten  in  line  with  the  findings  of  The 
Study. 


Wnr  .Advertising  Cniinrll 

Joining  with  the  ANP.A  in  repres'W- 
ing  the  newspapers  on  the  War  Adm- 
t'sing  Council,  and  aiding  its  »ork 
financially,  the  bureau  is  glad  to  I'M- 
tinne  active  participation  in  this  broM- 
spirited  project  which  has  meant  m 
much  to  advertising’s  repute,  partira- 
lar'v  in  government. 

The  council's  work,  involving  more 
than  thirty  wartime  projects  for  whirt 
all  advertising  mediums  and  thousann 
of  advertisers  have  been  enllstat 
■  s  too  well  known  to  need  reries 
here. 

The  remarkable  help  that  newspspm 
g.-ive  in  obtaining  sponsorship  for  w 
advertisements  prepared  hy  the  consal 
in  all  of  the  war  projects  is  worth  T 
membering,  particularly  in  the  Fomw 
War  Loan  when  the  new  high  reew 
for  pieces  of  copy  published 
made  in  the  face  of  the  print  psBt 
shortage.  . 

The  power  and  the  economy  of  as 
vertising  as  a  mass  salesman  has  nes* 
been  so  dramatically  demonstrated  si  ■ 
this  and  the  scores  of  other  csmpsl^ 
prepared  for  all  mediums  by  >■ 
council  in  the  public  interest  * 
with  insignificant  cost  to  the  govUi’ 
ment. 

(  Continued  on  page  112) 
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Attending  AP  luncheon,  1.  to  r.:  Gardiner  Kline,  Amaterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Recorder  and  Democrat;  Carl  C.  Council,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald- 
Sun;  Robert  E.  Show,  generol  manoger,  Dixon  (IlL)  Telegraph;  Mrs. 
Mabel  S.  Shaw,  Dixon  Telegraph  publisher;  and  Jomes  L.  McGovern, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  &  Telegram. 


I 


O 


Beaver  Falls  News>Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


This  is  not  an  ad  to  build  prestige  for  the  sale  of  postwar  ad> 
vertising  space. 

Its  a  straight  bid  for  business  by  the  cooperating  newspapers  of 
Pennsylvania — for  national  advertising  business — right  now. 
The  Pennsylvania  newspapers  offer  advertisers  an  opportunity 
to  reach  the  more  than  6,000,000  of  the  state’s  population 
which  is  outside  the  radius  of  those  papers  that  are  ^^cramped 
for  space.” 

Here’s  a  major  market  that’s  worth  going  after  for  today’s  sales 
— or  tomorrow’s. 


And  the  advertising  space  for  doing  a  job  here  is  available  now. 
You  dont  have  to  beg  for  it — don’t  have  to  wait  for  it. 


Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  give  you  full  information 
on  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


■•ITOR  It  PUtLISHIR  fM>  April  2f,  1M4 
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Other  Agencies  Have 
Long-Standing  Clients 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ROUNDING  out  Editor  &  Pub- 

lishcb's  survey  of  advertising 
agencies  and  their  oldest  ac¬ 
counts  (E  &  P,  March  18,  p.  12, 
March  25,  p.  22),  data  on  four 
additional  firms  corroborate  the 
original  premise  that  agencies 
have  numerous  accounts  of  long 
standing. 

The  survey  has  also  shown 
that  the  majority  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers  are  consistent  ones  and  in 
many  cases  substantial  ones. 

One  oi  the  Oldest 

Among  the  oldest  agencies 
covered  in  the  study  is  the 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  I  n  c.,  Philadelphia, 
which  was  established  by  Mr. 
Foley  in  1900. 

Its  oldest  account,  the  Peirce 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  been  on  the  books  for 
38  years  and  in  that  period  it  has 
used  small  space  regularly  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Other  Foley  accounts  of  long- 
standii^  are:  Abbots  Dairies, 
for  which  the  agency  has  placed 
consistent  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  23  years  and  recently 
radio  as  well;  R.  T.  French  Co., 
a  client  since  1922  and  a  steady 
magazine  advertiser;  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  1923,  a  regular 
newspaper  and  recently  maga¬ 
zine  advertiser. 

In  addition,  Freihofer  Baking 
Co.  has  been  a  client  since  1930, 
using  newspapers  and  today  ra¬ 
dio,  while  the  Beneficial  Saving 
Fund  has  been  with  Foley  for 
13  years  and  is  an  equally  per¬ 
sistent  advertiser. 

Like  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
which  has  its  roots  in  an  earlier 
agency,  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc., 
was  originally  the  Frank  Pres¬ 
brey  Co.,  founded  in  1896.  James 
M.  Cecil  incorporated  his  agency 
in  1918  and  the  current  firm  was 
formed  in  1939  and  incorporated 
under  the  Cecil  agency  charter 
of  1918. 

N.  Y.  Life  Luted 

Cecil  &  Presbrey  lists  as  its 
oldest  accounts  the  following: 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1912;  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.,  1913;  Presidential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America.  1915, 
and  Cunard  White  Star,  1921. 

Well  into  its  second  quarter 
of  a  century  in  business  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  was 
founded  by  its  present  President, 
B.  B.  Geyer,  as  the  Geyer  Co.  at 
Dayton,  O.,  in  1911.  Its  oldest 
account  is  the  Dayton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  ap¬ 
pointed  the  agency  to  handle  its 
advertising  in  1913,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  a  client  and  consistent 
advertiser  since,  using  newspa¬ 
pers.  national  magazines  and 
trade  journals. 

Withiri  the  last  year  the  Geyer 
agency  absorbed  the  New  York 
office  of  Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
which  was  founded  as  the  South¬ 
western  Advertising  Agency  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in  1913. 
The  oldest  account  which  the 
latter  agency  brought  into  the 


merger,  is  the  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  and  it  too  has  a  history  of 
merger. 

In  1916  Southwestern,  which 
became  Tracy-Locke-Dawson  in 
1928,  was  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Marland  Oil 
Co.  and  when  Continental  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  latter,  it  continued 
advertising  through  the  agency. 

Typical  of  the  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  done  by  the  oil 
company  is  its  current  campaign 
in  which  copy  for  Conoco  Nth 
motor  oil  appears  in  1400  news¬ 
papers,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
15  farm  journals,  outdoor  posters 
and  spot  radio. 

Though  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
is  one  of  the  younger  advertising 
agencies,  being  established  by 
the  late  Mr.  Kudner  Oct.,  1935, 
its  oldest  accounts  had  been 
actively  under  Mr.  Kudner  for  a 
good  many  years  previous  to 
the  founding  of  his  agency. 

Those  clients  which  came  with 
the  agency  when  it  began  busi¬ 
ness  are :  General  Motors  ( in¬ 
stitutional ) ;  Buick  Motor  Divi¬ 
sion;  Fisher  Body  Division; 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
National  Distillers  Products 
Corp. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  Mr.  Kudner,  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Kudner  as  the 
agency's  president,  and  E.  J. 
Owens,  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  had  worked  on  the  Good¬ 
year  account  for  some  twenty 
years. 

Other  accounts  which  came  to 
Kudner  the  year  after  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  are:  Association  of 
American  Railroads;  U.  S.  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  and  Collins  &  Aikman 
Corp. 

According  to  S.  D.  Fuson, 
a  Kudner  vice-president,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  started  for  the  railroad 
organization  was  the  first  done 
by  the  association  and  has 
elicited  widespread  commenda¬ 
tion. 

While  this  survey  by  no  means 
covers  the  multitude  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  sufficiently  representative 
to  indicate  an  overall  pattern  in 
which  many  advertisers  are 
found  to  be  long-standing  clients 
and  consistent  users  of  various 
media. 

■ 

Study  Meeting  Plans 

Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association  officials  are  canvass¬ 
ing  membership  sentiment  as  to 
canceling  or  modifying  plans  for 
their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
in  June,  because  of  &e  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  AFA  convention. 

June  6-8  at  the  Palmer  House 
was  the  original  plan,  and  since 
only  about  75  out-of-town  mem¬ 
bers  usually  attend,  Thomas  H. 
Spain,  advertising  manager  of 
Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
head  of  the  organization,  said  he 
would  immediately  poll  direc¬ 
tors  and  officers  and  get  a  deci¬ 
sion. 


Frank  Gannett,  head  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  (seated,  left)  and 
Victor  Ridder,  head  of  Bidder 
Publications  (right),  exchange 
greetings,  while  Robert  Ridder. 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News- 
Tribune  (standing),  joins  in  con¬ 
versation  at  AP  meeting. 

L.  A.  News  Has 
Contest  for 
Music  Tyros 

Newspaper  and  radio  joined 
forces  to  promote  cultural  ends 
when  the  Los  Angeles  News  and 
the  Radio  Division  of  Earle  C. 
Anthony,  Inc.,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
the  Southern  California  Sym¬ 
phony  Association,  sponsored  a 
contest  to  locate  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  American-born  instru¬ 
mentalist  under  21  years  of  age 
and  the  most  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
can-born  symphonic  composer 
under  30. 

The  six-months  contest  cli¬ 
maxed  March  25  with  a  formal 
banquet  at  which  $500  War 
Bonds  were  awarded  to  two  in¬ 
strumentalists  instead  of  one. 

The  instrumentalists,  12-year- 
old  Paulena  Carter,  pianist,  and 
20-year-old  Pvt.  1/c  Robert 
Jamieson,  cellist,  were  also 
given  the  opportunity  of  appear¬ 
ing  with  the  Philharmonic  April 
8,  and  the  winning  composition 
will  be  performed  during  the 
orchestra’s  fall  season. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  News  and 
general  manager  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  association,  in  a  key¬ 
note  speech  at  the  banquet  em¬ 
phasized  the  significance  of 
efforts  here  to  preserve  culture 
during  all-out  war. 

Weekly  broadcasts  in  the  con¬ 
test  presented  58  young  instru¬ 
mentalists,  chosen  from  over  200 
applicants. 

■ 

Sees  Classified 
Role  After  War 

"Classified  advertising  can  lend 
itself  as  productively  to  the 
peace-time  endeavors  as  it  has  to 
the  war  efforts,”  Charles  T. 
Hardin,  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  said  this 
week  in  announcing  plans  for 
the  association’s  June  conven¬ 
tion,  which  will  mark  its  50th 
anniversary.  Meetings  will  be 
held  June  12-15  at  the  Neil  House 
in  Columbus. 


"Classified  advertising  can  ^ 
a  most  potent  factor  in  solvirj 
the  No.  1  problem  of  the  m 
war  period  —  manpower,”  jj, 
Hardin  said. 

"Upon  the  re-employment  w 

rehabilitation  of  the  retumini 
veterans,  the  adjustment  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  war  workers,  anf 
the  guidance  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  into  the  proper  channel!  rf 
gainful  employment  will 
based  any  and  all  economical 
social  structures  of  the  postwar 
era.” 

Convention  discussions  will 
center  around  newsprint  c» 
servation,  ad  space  ratloniM 
typography  and  make-up,  ^ 
column  formats,  personnel  and 
management,  current  and  post¬ 
war  plans  and  planning  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  equipment 

Ad  Bureau's 
Annual  Report 

continued  from  page  III 


SDonsor  memlrors  of  the  coancU  hr 
the  new8|)apersi  are:  Edwin  S.  rrineji 
viee-prpsident  and  peneral  maiuser,  thi 
New  Tork  Sun;  Buell  W.  Hudion,  pi! 
Usher,  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call: 
Pr.ank  E.  Tripp,  reneral  maninr  oi 
the  (Jannett  Newspapers,  .md  WiDiii 
A.  Thomson,  director.  Bureau  oI  M 
vertisimr. 

The  newspaper  sponsors  hare  anlhat 
ized  the  council  to  invite  a  rntrea* 
tative  of  the  National  Editorial  Am- 
c-iation  (the  weekly  press)  to  act  m 
tifth  sponsor  representinir  the  wakli 
and  small-town  fleld.  Messn.  Frinrir 
and  Hudson  are  the  newspaper  dimtoo 
on  the  council’s  board. 

Mr.  Tripp  is  .also  chairman  ol  lb 
Allied  Newspaper  Council,  who*  is 
complishments  on  War  Piniince,  foot 
Conservation  ;ind  National  War  rw 
ilrives  are  the  result  of  (ooperKa 
try  every  newspaperman. 

Your  i-ommittee  and  the  bnitni 
staff  acknowledge  with  eratitude  lb 
loyal  support  of  the  membership— 
than  ever  valued  durintr  wartime  li# 
its  difficult  problems. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  mombento 
many  wood  suwtteations.  helpful  idi* 
and  criticism,  as  well  as  for  their  mt 
inirness  to  cooperate  promptly  ibi 
called  on  for  help. 

To  the  officers  .and  manacemnl  it 
the  American  Newspaper  Publiibn 
Association,  to  regional  .and  state  new 
paper  .associations,  we  extend  tlinb 
for  i-ooperation.  We.  acknowled*e  w(l 
gratitude  the  constant  interest  ol  lb 
business  press  in  the  bure.au  s  wort. 

We  also  extend  appreciation  to  lb 
director  and  a  short-handerl  staff  wb4 
is  met-tinx  wartime  problems  with  d- 
feetiveness  and  xood  nature. 

And  personally,  the  chairman  ntab 
thunks  to  the  members  of  the  viiiM 
sub-committees,  and  to  his  lirrti 
aiile  and  Vice-Chairman,  William  t 
Chandler. 

Sitnied  on  behalf  of  the  rommitli 
in  Charxe  of  the  Bureau  of  Advi-rusa 
FRANK  E.  TRIPf. 

rhainr:-’ 

■ 

Phila.  Bulletin  Staff 
In  All-Out  Drive 

Employes  of  the  Phiiodelplg 
Evening  Bulletin  backed  W 
their  genial  general  manafsi 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  while  ^ 
was  serving  as  city  chainuM 
the  recent  United  War 
drive,  a  patriotic  contributW 
that  cost  him  laborious  houttj 

■Ihey  contributed  a  (W 
total,  as  final  calculations^ 
reveal,  of  $7,078  toward  IW 
delphia’s  allotment,  this  be«j 
95%  increase  over  last  Nki 
subscriptions.  j 

The  Bulletin’s  drive  wsM 
rected  by  Harry  L.  Hav^ 
advertising;  Dorothy 
man,  personnel,  and  WillM^ 
Craig,  editorial. 
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paigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  26 

ky  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
the  Blaisdell  patented  “Nick 
I  Pull”  paper  pencil  and  the 
■  Franklin  line  of  wood  pen- 
I. 

Passion  Fruit  Plantation, 
manufacturer  of  Passionola, 
Bounce  the  appointment  of 
[ir  Los  Angeles  office  to  Bris- 
htr.  Van  Norden  &  Staff  News- 
pers.  trade  papers,  and  dealer 
jiay  material  are  being  used. 
flormuED  Baking  Co.,  New 
sk.  has  announced  the  ap- 
fetment  of  Hill  Advertising, 
t  for  Golden  Crust  Bread  ad- 
--^ising. 

The  St.  Claire  Advertising 
Mcy,  Detroit,  has  been  named 
handle  the  advertising  cam- 
;|ns  of  both  the  Pioneer 
w  AND  Manufacturing  Co. 
li  the  Pioneer  Engineering 
3  Manufacturing  Co. 

mong  Advertising  Folk 

ENRY  M.  HEMPSTEAD,  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Geyer,  Cor- 
S  &  Newell  agency,  has  been 
Kted  vice-president.  He  is 
Biunt  executive  for  the  Kelvi- 
!lor  Division  of  Nash-Kelvina- 
[ind  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
i  KCOunts  in  the  agency’s  De- 
cit  office. 

Vsh.ne  Burnett,  vice-president 
General  Foods  Corp.  in  charge 
public  and  stockholder  rela- 
Bs.  has  resigned,  and  on  May 
opens  an  office  as  a  public  rela- 
Ks  counselor,  with  General 
nds  as  a  client.  Edwin  B. 
MUY,  who  has  been  Mr.  Bur¬ 
sts  assistant,  has  been  ap- 
irited .director  of  public  infor- 
ition.  He  has  had  many  years 
experience  on  New  York 
wspapers  and  for  the  last  five 
iis  has  been  active  in  public 
itions  work.  Mr.  Burnett  has 
wted  General  Foods  public 
1  stockholder  relations  for  14 
us.  Previously  he  was  an  ex- 
ilive  with  General  Motors  and 
tked  for  various  newspapers 
i  magazines. 

InxiAM  L.  Ledwith,  who 
*  led  Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  in 
“  tober,  1943.  has  been  ap- 
:ted  executive  vice-president. 
^.VK  McCullough  has  joined 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  ac- 
representative.  He  was 
Berly  with  Ruthrauff  and 
m  and  Young  and  Rubicam. 
Ui  Van  Eerde  has  joined 
staff  of  Hixson-O’Donnell 
'ertising,  Inc.,  to  head  the  art 
jrtment.  He  succeeds  John 
nissELL  who  is  now  in  mili- 
f  service  with  the  Air  Force. 
•derick  J.  Wachter,  retired 
bd  lieutenant  with  the  United 
*s  Army  Tank  Destroyers  on 
•rdical  discharge  after  thir- 

t months  of  service,  recently 
il  the  copy  staff  of  Erwin, 
•y  i  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 
an  Warman,  formerly  of 
*nt  and  Co.,  has  joined  J.  M. 
>es,  Inc.  as  an  account  ex- 
jse.  Rodger  H.  Mackin,  re- 
P  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engi- 
3*.  and  formerly  of  the  J.  C. 
■■d  Studios,  has  been  added 
p  Mathes’  art  staff. 


John  DeNero,  formerly  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has 
joined  the  art  department  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

J.  Roy  McLennan,  recently 
with  the  overseas  Red  Cross  and 
previously  advertising  manager 
for  International  Paper  Co.,  has 
become  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Carter  Hotels 
Operating  Corp. 

Lee  Smith  and  Fordham  Rus¬ 
sell  have  been  appointed  ac¬ 
count  executives  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland. 

Miss  Marguerite  Morgan,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  art  director  at 
Lord  &  Taylor,  has  joined  the 
Art  Department  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and  Edward 
Lane,  who  was  with  Franklin 
Bruck  Agency,  is  now  in  the 
agency’s  copy  department. 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  recently 
with  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ralph  Ekstam,  formerly  of 
Monroe  F.  Drehei,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  and  Grant  Hip- 
well,  formerly  of  the  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  art  staff  of  the  same 
agency. 

Walter  B.  Morawski,  art  di¬ 
rector  and  typographer  for  Ed¬ 
ward  Stern  and  Co.,  has  joined 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia,  as 
production  manager. 

Jack  A.  Gelber,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  of 
Harrison,  Rothschild  Agency, 
and  recently  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  services, 
has  joined  the  production  de¬ 
partment  of  Doremus  &  Co. 

George  W.  Wharton,  formerly 
chief  of  Advertising  Section, 
American  National  Red  Cross, 
has  joined  Pedlar,  Ryan  and 
Lusk,  Inc.  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

James  West,  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample’s  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
new  post  in  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  at  Chicago.  Craig  Mauds- 
ley,  manager  of  Station  WAIT, 
Chicago,  before  joining  D-F-S, 
will  take  up  Mr.  West’s  work  on 
the  coast,  effective  May  15. 

Donald  E.  McGuiness,  office 
manager  of  Campbell-Sanford 
Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
joined  U.  S.  Navy  radio  section. 
His  duties  will  be  assumed  by 
William  Smith,  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Cudahy 
Packing  Company’s  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 

Miss  Aurora  Blando  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Export 
Media  Department,  Morse  Inter¬ 
national.  Previously  she  was  a 
space  buyer  with  Irwin  Vladimir 
and  Co. 

Todd  Franklin,  for  ten  years 
with  the  Kenyon  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  a  subsidiary  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  has  joined  H.  W.  Kas- 
tor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
as  research  director.  His  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  the  agency’s 
home  office,  Chicago. 

Thorpe  E.  Wright,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  with  the 
Link  Belt  Co.,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Chicago. 


In  Cenlral  Ohio  the  all  out  war  effort  has  put 
latent  resources  and  energies  to  uses  that 
result  in  permanent,  as  well  as  wartime  pros¬ 
perity. 

Ohio  State  University  in  Columhus,  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Chemurgy  development  which 
converts  corn,  soybeans  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  industrial  uses.  Planes, 
tanks,  parachutes,  etc.,  now  grow  on  the 
fertile  farms  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  her  fac¬ 
tories. 

New  industries,  born  of  the  necessities  of  war, 
will  outlive  it  to  assure  continuing  market 
stability  in  Central  Ohio.  Agriculture,  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  together  face  a  better 
economic  future  here  in  this  newly  cemented 
partnership. 

National  Marketers  who  seek  permanent 
trade  in  this  lucrative  market  are  placing 
heavy  advertising  schedules  in  The  Columbus 
Dispatch.  Because  of  its  saturation  coverage 
this  is  the  only  advertising  medium  they  need 
lo  blanket  the  area. 


97%  coverage  in  metro¬ 
politan  area  —  88°/o 
home  delivered  .  .  . 
141,396  daily  circulation 
104%  more  than  2nd 
paper  .,  ,  .  151%  more 
national  advertising  and 


181%  more  classified 
advertising  than  2nd 
paper  .  .  .  48%  more 
■•■otal  advertising  than 
both  other  Columbus 
papers  combined. 

770  exclusive  accounts. 


DISPATCH 

COLUMBUS  16,  OHIO 

National  Representatives:  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  New 
York  -  Detroit  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 
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Knight  Looks 
At  Censorship 

continued  from  page  64 

General  McClure,  with  British 
censorship,  with  anyone  who 
may  be  concerned  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  problem.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  arrangement,  and  they 
are  doing  a  great  service  to  the 
American  press  and  the  news¬ 
papers  they  represent. 

Request  British  System 

We  have  had  a  number  of 
problems  there.  For  instance, 
the  correspondents  insisted  that 
we  have  an  exact  replica  of  Brit¬ 
ish  censorship  on  stories  from 
this  country.  I  had  the  difficult 
task  of  trying  to  point  out  to 
them  that,  after  all,  the  United 
States  was  3000  miles  away,  that 
it  was  not  exactly  a  war  front, 
and  that  many  of  the  restrictive 
measures  that  were  in  force  in 
England  should  not  necessarily 
be  imposed  on  this  side. 

However,  they  were  always 
greatly  annoyed  when  a  story 
appeared  from  the  United  States 
which  they  felt  they  were  not 
permitted  to  write.  I  was  taken 
to  task  on  a  certain  Reuter’s 
story  which  mentioned  troop 
movements  and  ships,  and  the 
correspondents  protested  that  no 
such  story  would  ever  have  been 
passed  by  the  censorship  of 
Great  Britain.  I  went  into  that 
situation  very  carefully,  and  I 
found  that  Outer’s  story  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Navy,  had 
been  carefully  reviewed,  and 
certainly  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  in  Washington  regards  the 
Navy  as  proper  authority.  But 
it  didn't  make  much  difference, 
and  they  still  wanted  things  to 
be  exactly  uniform,  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  they  wanted  nothing 
written  from  here  that  they 
couldn’t  write. 

Soy  U.  S.  Censors  Loss  Libsrol 

There  has  been  a  long  existing 
feeling,  for  many  years,  that 
American  censorship  has  been 
less  liberal  than  that  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  That  idea  has  been  rather 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the 
things  I  have  read  to  you  will 
stress  that  point.  Whenever  any 
bad  break  happens  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  where  we  don’t  seem  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  good  advantage,  it  is 
always  intimated  very  cautiously 
and  very  quietly  that  perhaps 
our  State  Department  didn’t 
want  it  done  that  way.  Well, 
Mr.  Hull  made  his  position  clear 
on  that.  I  hardly  think  it  is  in 
my  province  to  go  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  further. 

Byron  Price  had  had  a  lot  of 
difficulty  with  members  of  the 
British  Embassy  calling  him  or 
members  of  other  embassies  call¬ 
ing  him  to  ask  him  to  stop  this 
story  and  stop  that  story.  So  I 
finally  arranged  in  London  that, 
unless  those  requests  came  from 
the  British  censorship  to  Amer¬ 
ican  censorship,  we  would  pay 
no  attention  to  them  whatsoever. 
I  suggested  in  a  correspondents’ 
meeting  that  it  was  hardly  the 
fault  of  American  censorship  if 
British  censorship  yielded  to 
pressure  from  their  own  Foreign 
Office,  Whereupon,  one  of  the 
high  officials  of  MOI  conceded 
that  the  responsibility  rested 


with  British  censorship.  He  said 
that  he  had  orders  to  do  nothing 
that  would  disturb  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  relations. 

Ceoperotion  Is  Good 

I  might  say  that  is  one  of  the 
overworked  phrases  of  the  war — 
Anglo  -  American  cooperation. 
Wherever  Americans  and  British 
work  together  on  committees, 
they  get  along  beautifully,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  societies 
in  England  which  are  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
cooperation  between  the  two 
countries,  and  all  they  do  is  talk 
about  it.  Where  they  actually 
work  together,  I  might  say  that 
they  work  in  almost  complete 
harmony. 

I  am  not  permitted  to  read  the 
directives  issued  by  the  British 
on  outgoing  cables.  1  can  only 
say  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
thought  has  been  advanced  that 
British  censorship  is  more  lib¬ 


eral,  this  directive  which  I  have 
on  the  table  is  far  more  sweep¬ 
ing  than  anything  that  has  ever 
been  issued  in  this  country.  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  read  it,  I  am 
sure  I  could  make  that  point 
quite  clear. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  is 
encountered  over  there  is  the 
tendency  of  the  military  to  dwell 
on  anotiier  overworked  phrase, 
“seciuity.”  For  instance,  when 
C.  V.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express,  wrote  a  story 
ptuiK>rting  to  give  the  terms  of 
the  German  armistice,  a  very 
high  general  in  England  called 
me,  and  he  said,  “I  regard  that 
story  as  a  breach  of  security.” 

I  said,  ‘‘General,  just  what 
security  is  involved?  Is  there 
anything  in  that  story  that  a 
fairly  good  reporter,  with  some 
knowMge  of  history,  could  not 
have  written?” 

“It  is  a  breach  of  security,”  he 
said. 

Difficulties  With  the  Military 

I  made  the  point  that  I  couldn’t 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  finally 
he  conceded  that  perhaps  he 
didn’t  mean  security  but  that 
this  story  increased  the  will  of 
the  Germans  to  resist.  Where¬ 
upon  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Churchill 
or  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ever  in¬ 
creased  the  will  of  the  Germans 
to  resist. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  up  against.  This  same  gen¬ 
eral,  after  a  meeting  or  two, 
asked,  “Well,  what  is  the  Office 
of  Censorship?  Is  it  a  policy¬ 
making  organization  or  is  it  an 
operating  organization?” 

(Continued  on  page  129) 


'Canhom  Stresses 
Enterprise 

continued  from  page  64 

news  conditions  permit.  We 
must  then  face  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  result  of  printing  from  him 
a  candid  and  unvarnished  sto^ 
of  conditions  and  difficulties  in 
that  country,  which  penalty 
would  be  his  inability  to  return 
or  the  early  return  of  any  other 
correspondent  from  our  paper. 
We  have  withdrawn  correspond¬ 
ents  from  this  country  before 
and  printed  unvarnished  ac¬ 
counts  from  them.  That  action 
resulted  in  a  delay  of  several 
years  before  we  were  permitted 
to  get  any  correspondent  back 
in,  and  then  only  after  the  vig¬ 
orous  intervention  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  American.  This  choice  of 
telling  the  facts  as  we  can  es- 


At  AP  meeting.  L 
to  r.:  Ward  May- 
born,  newspaper 
consultant;  Lynn  E. 
Aldrich.  Chicago 
Daily  News;  and 
Tams  Bixby.  Ir.. 
Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  &  Times- 
Democrat. 


tablish  and  prove  them,  or  of 
keeping  open  the  channel  for  a 
limited  and  misleading  trickle 
of  facts  in  the  future,  has  faced 
us  many  times.  Our  tendency 
has  been  to  tell  the  facts  and 
take  our  chances  on  reopening 
the  channel.  But  we  were  in 
a  position  to  wait  a  little  while. 

The  press  services  could  not 
remain  thus  uncovered.  And  so 
it  is  that  their  correspondents, 
working  usually  under  severely 
competitive  conditions  with  one 
another,  have  often  had  to  sup¬ 
press  what  they  knew  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  channel 
open.  I  am  told  that  in  the 
years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
State  Department  asked  some 
of  the  press  associations  to  keep 
the  channels  open  at  all  costs. 

The  resultant  situation,  how¬ 
ever  inevitable,  is  not  good.  It 
means  that  we  are  depriving  the 
American  people  of  many  basic 
facts,  when  no  security  factor 
of  our  own  is  involved.  Some 
of  this  deprivation  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  self-imposed,  through  the 
competitive  element  I  have  just 
mentioned.  As  a  proof,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  often.  I  think  gen¬ 
erally,  the  books  written  by 
press  association  correspondents 
and  in  many  cases  by  newspaper 
correspondents  for  individual 
papers  are  found  to  be  far  more 
revealing  than  their  daily  dis¬ 
patches  have  generally  been? 
If  that  is  true,  it  is  another  blow 
at  the  way  in  which  newspapers 
are  meeting  their  factual  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  the  blow  hurts  all 
of  us  who  depend  on  these  lim¬ 
ited  sources  of  information.  I 
offer  no  easy  solution. 


We  are  all  well  aware  of 
superb  over-all  job  these  m 
press  associations  are  doing  <■ 
world  coverage.  We  know  • 
beats  anything  else  in  the  worli 
and  we  salute  the  heroin^ 
individual  correspondents  aig 
the  brave  editors — in  New  Yod 
and  Boston,  and  so  on— wk 
have  the  hiuniliating  job  c; 
sending  them  out.  But,  beau* 
the  press  associations  providt 
the  facts  of  the  world  for  nttrlr 
all  the  American  newspapei 
we  need  to  keep  a  vigilant  evi 
on  them.  They  cannot  directi; 
prevent  censorship  by  foreip 
governments.  But  they  can  avoid 
competitive  conditions  whid 
destroy  50%  of  the  fact-gathe 
ing  efficiency  of  their  organia 
tions. 

Competitive  Conditions 

How  in  the  world,  you  si; 
can  good  old  healthy  competifi- 
have  such  a  result?  I  will 
any  man  who  has  recenth 
worked  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  or  a  war  corresponde:: 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  cur 
rent  competitive  conditions  fora 
press  association  men  too  oftr. 
to  make  too  many  concesior:- 
to  the  foreign  government  pre 
officer  or  the  Army  or  Nav; 
PRO  in  order  to  protect  tomer 
row’s  story.  The  result  is  Ub: 
the  facts  are  inadequately  told 
both  today  and  tomorrow.  ' 

You  may  think  that  I  am  dis¬ 
cussing  trivial  details.  But  I 
think  I  am  talking  about  ccr 
tain  vital  bottlenecks,  about  the 
points  in  the  system  where  the 
fact-gathering  function  of  nevn- 
papers  ( which  I  know  we  ill 
agree  to  be  their  primary  am 
basic  function)  does  not  operiie > 
properly.  I  can’t  think  of  ao;- 
thing  more  fundamental  than 
that. 

The  second  communicatioo  ! 
had  this  week  was  from  our  cx 
respondent  in  a  major  overms 
American  headquarters.  Ourma: 
was  very  fairly  treated  thee, 
in  relation  to  others  as  wss  & 
correspondent  in  the  country  i 
was  talking  about  previouii; 
but  he  told  a  story  of  the  entiR 
press  corps  fighting  againit : 
service  censorship  which,  quite 
apart  from  demonstrable  secur 
ity  elements,  reached  very  de^ 
down  to  prevent  straight  is- 
terpretation  and  comment  I’- 
preventcxl  the  American  p^ 
from  knowing  adequately  eithc 
the  facts  or  their  experU.; 
viewed  meaning  on  the  ^t  - 
know  that  this  is  not  an  isolate! 
case. 

Militory  Lack  of  Understondisj 

The  situation  simply  is  that 
relatively  few  policy-makers  i" 
uniform  understand  the  impor 
tance  of  the  public’s  knowisi 
every  possible  relevant  fart  ^ 
order  to  function  effectively  '~ 
a  democracy  at  war.  Son^ 
them  pay  lip-service  to  this  i(» 
some  of  them  really  believe  i" 
it;  but  we  and  they  are  i? 
against  their  own  vast  vesS 
interest  in  as  much  secrecy  c 
operation  as  possible.  There  i 
one  Admiral  whose  regular  rr 
mark  before  every  operaat 
( this  is  an  Admiral  out  on  ta 
job)  is:  “Well,  thank  goo<h» 
we  won’t  have  any  corre3K>“ 
ents  on  this  one.”  Of 
does  ultimately  have  cottes^ 

(Continued  on  page  1") 
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To  YOUR  SON  AND  MY  SON 


Sea^ranj; 

atu/^Suw 


$ea0tain$ 


At  my  house  or  Al’s  house — whoevers  playing  host — 
“To  your  son  and  my  son!”  is  more  than  just  a  toast . . . 
For  A1  knows  and  I  know  that  after  Victory’s  won 
We’ve  still  got  a  whole  lot  of  planning  to  get  done. 

So  my  ])ledge  and  Al’s  pledge  assures  those  absent  lads 
That  their  trust  is  our  trust — Let’s  keep  it  wisely,  dads! 

•  •  • 


MOST  PLEASING 
MOST  PLEASING 


Pledge  the  post^ivar  tvorld  with  whiskey  of  pre-war  quality . . . 
Seagram's  savory'  7  Crown  ...  a  blend  of  Seagram's  most  treas¬ 
ured  reserves  —  taste-listened  with  pedigreed,  soft-stilled  grain 
neutral  spirits  .  .  .  Serve  it  sparingly.  It's  irreplaceable! 


Seagram’s  7  Croton  Blended  Whiskey.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits.  86.8  Proof.  Seagram-Distillers  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
April,  1937,  and  points  out  that 
newspapers  are  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  are  subject  to 
the  commerce  clause  and  hence 
enjoy  no  immunity  from  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  orders. 
To  the  claim  that  the  opinions  of 
those  reporters  who  b^ome  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  maintenance-of- 
membership  scheme  (and  by  in¬ 
ference  in  the  closed  shop  idea, 
too)  might  impair  objective  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  of  the  news, 
Mr.  Davis  offers  the  suggestion 
that  an  impartial  arbitrator  can 
be  appointed  to  decide  in  each 
case  whether  bias  appears  in  the 
work  of  the  reporter  or  whether 
the  motives  of  the  publisher,  in 
the  event  that  a  discharge  may 
have  occurred,  were  merely  anti¬ 
union. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  warrant 
in  law  for  the  imposition  of  a 
maintenance  -  of  -  membership 
clause  on  any  company  whether 
inside  or  outside  the  newspaper 
business.  But  if  such  a  statute 
is  passed,  it  will  apply  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  it.  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  enact 
into  law  a  maintenance-of-mem- 
bership  device  or  to  delegate  to 
a  board  the  imposition  of  such 
a  device  within  the  Board’s  dis¬ 
cretion. 

There  is  no  special  privilege 
inherent  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  which,  judg¬ 
ing  by  recent  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  can  be  derived 
from  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Political  Relations 

The  situation  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  widened  to  include  polit¬ 
ical  as  well  as  labor  relations.  If 
a  political  party  choosing  to  col¬ 
lect  its  dues  from  members 
should  be  protected  by  a  statute 
which  permits  employers  to 
check-off  dues  for  a  political 
party,  and  should  individual  re¬ 
porters  become  active  in  the 
workings  of  such  a  political 
party,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  under  recent  decisions 
of  the  courts,  the  employer  could 
successfully  contend  that  such 
association  or  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation  by  the  reporters  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  political  party  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  question.  We  can  al¬ 
most  hear  the  Supreme  Court 
citing  the  AP  case  and  saying 
that  the  politcial  activities  of  em¬ 
ployes  are  no  concern  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  whatsoever.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  courts  would  say  that 
perhaps  the  particular  reporter 
who  writes  political  news  can  be 
discharged  if  he  exhibits  a  bias 
or  becomes  identified  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  political  organization. 
This  would  be,  however,  a  nar¬ 
row  ground  applying  only  to  a 
particular  kind  of  reporter 
whose  writing  of  political  news 
might  be  regarded  as  sui  generis. 
But  so  far  as  the  preponderant 
number  of  reporters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  these  political  affiliations, 
it  could  be  asserted,  could  not  in 
any  way  be  impaired  by  employ¬ 
er  action. 

The  same  thing  might  hold 
true  with  respect  to  the  eco¬ 


nomic  views  of  the  reporters. 
The  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  does  not  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  law  forbidding  edi¬ 
tors  to  hire  or  fire  reporters  be¬ 
cause  of  their  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  views.  Congress  plainly 
has  the  constitutional  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  decisions,  to 
prohibit  any  discrimination  in 
the  hiring  or  firing  of  any  re¬ 
porter  on  the  ground  that  he 
holds  political  or  economic  views 
in  disagreement  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  editor.  The  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
as  interpreted  today  could  be  in¬ 
voked  to  protect  applicants  for 
editorial  positions  on  those 
grounds  and  to  prohibit  discrimi¬ 


law  •  *  •  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press.  *  • 

It  is  quite  clear,  upon  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  Associated  Press  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  301  U.  S.  58,  and  the 
cases  therein  cited  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  this  view  must  be 
rejected.  Not  even  the  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion  in  the  case  lends  sup¬ 
port  to  it,  based  as  it  is  solely 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  right 
of  the  Associated  Press  to  be 
freed  from  the  hazard  of  a  biased 
distortion  of  news  on  the  part  of 
an  employe  shown  to  have 
strong  sympathies  upon  vital 
questions. 

“While  the  Associated  Press 
case  involved  the  impact  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 


ASNE  members  greet  Gen.  R.  L.  Denig,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  public 
relations  chief,  at  Washington  dinner.  L  to  r.:  Thomas  Hanes,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch;  Alexander  F.  lones,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  ASNE  director  and  program  chairman;  Gen.  Denig;  and  Herbert 
F.  Corn.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


nations  of  any  kind  due  to  views 
held  by  individual  reporters. 

This  does  not  mean  that  such  a 
prohibition  could  be  easily  en¬ 
forced.  We  are  discussing  today 
merely  the  powers  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  and  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that 
these  are  virtually  absolute  now 
under  the  commerce  clause. 

Protection  of  First  Amendment 

What  then  does  the  First 
Amendment  protect?  Broadly 
speaking,  it  covers  only  the  right 
to  publish  information  that  is 
not  libelous  or  obscene  or  tainted 
with  fraud.  The  best  outline  of 
present-day  judicial  thought  on 
what  the  First  Amendment  does 
exclude — and,  incidentally,  the 
most  recent — is  given  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
Sixth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Sun  Publishing 
Company  vs.  Walling,  involving 
the  Wage-Hour  law.  In  that 
case.  Judge  Simons  on  January 
24,  1944,  wrote: 

“The  appellant  assails  the  de¬ 
cree  on  numerous  grounds.  With 
a  single  exception,  to  be  herein¬ 
after  considered,  its  defenses 
may  be  dismissed  without  ex¬ 
tended  discussion,  either  as  being 
foreclosed  by  controlling  author¬ 
ity  or  lacking  in  persuasiveness. 
Its  allegedly  controlling  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  press  is  immune 
from  Congressional  regulation  by 
virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  First 
Amendment  which  provides 
that  ‘Congress  shall  make  no 


upon  the  news  distributing  busi¬ 
ness,  the  argument  that  Con¬ 
gressional  regulation  impinges 
upon  freedom  of  the  press  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  here 
invoked.  The  court  there  said, 
‘The  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
has  no  special  immunity  from  the 
application  of  general  laws.  He 
has  no  special  privilege  to  in¬ 
vade  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
others.  He  must  answer  for 
libel.  He  may  be  punished  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  anti-trust  laws.  Like 
others  he  must  pay  equitable 
and  non-discriminatory  taxes  on 
his  business.’  True,  it  is  that,  the 
enforcement  of  the  present  law 
may  drive  an  economically  mar¬ 
ginal  newspaper  to  the  wall,  but 
the  same  may  be  true  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxation  or  a  judgment 
for  libel,  and  the  Constitutional 
immunity  is  not  a  guaranty  to  a 
newspaper  publisher  of  economic 
security,  or  a  sanction  to  free 
him  from  the  business  hazards 
to  which  others  are  subject. 

Terms  oi  the  Act 
“The  contention  that  the  Act 
is  not  applicable  to  the  appel¬ 
lant’s  business  because  its  em¬ 
ployes  are  not  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  or  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  must  be  rejected 
on  the  authority,  among  others, 
of  Associated  Press  v.  N.L.R.B., 
supra.  Likewise  it  is  imimpor- 
tant  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  appellant's  newspapers  are 
sent  out  of  the  state.  U.  S.  v. 


Darby,  312  U.  S.  100;  Chapnan 
V.  Home  Ice  Co.,  136  F.  2d  353 
(C.C.A.  6).  The  Act,  by  iu 
terms,  is  applicable  to  newspa¬ 
pers  generally  because  by  iti 
express  terms  it  exempts  week¬ 
lies  and  semi-weeklies  and  those 
with  circulations  less  than 
3,000.” 

We  come  now  to  the  postal 
power  under  which  even  the 
contents  of  publications  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  may  be  scrutinized  by 
executive  agencies  and  penalties 
imposed  which  are  in  effect 
equivalent  to  the  total  destme 
tion  of  such  daily  publications  or 
periodicals. 

The  editors  of  America  have 
too  long  been  asleep  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  abuse  of  the  postal 
power.  Under  the  postal  power 
the  rights  of  the  press  have  bm 
gradually  curtailed  by  a  process 
of  judicial  attrition  that  has 
escaped  general  notice.  In  this 
respect  the  recent  determination 
of  Postmaster  General  Walker 
to  carry  into  the  courts  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  a  pub¬ 
lication  disseminating  “informa¬ 
tion  of  a  public  character  "  in 
granting  second-class  mail  priv¬ 
ileges  is  a  salutary  development. 
If  he  had  rested  the  case  solely 
on  the  grounds  of  belief  tlut 
certain  publications  are  on  tte 
borderline  of  obscenity,  no  con¬ 
stitutional  question  would  have 
been  raised  and  the  issue  would 
have  been  decided  on  the  facb. 
But  the  Postmaster  General  ha> 
asked  the  courts  to  define  what 
Congress  meant  when  it  pre¬ 
scribed  the  broad  standards  to 
the  grant  of  second-class  mail 
privileges. 

There  are  a  number  of  deci¬ 
sions  which  support  the  theory 
that  Congress  intended  merely 
to  describe  certain  classifications 
of  publications  and  to  indicate 
that  those  which  physically  ap¬ 
peared  to  contain  information  d 
a  general  character  came  within 
the  privilege  to  be  granted.  But 
in  view  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
case,  we  may  well  wonder  what 
the  outcome  of  this  new  case  on 
second-class  mail  may  be. 

Regulation  Under  Postal  Lowi 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  there  that,  be¬ 
cause  radio  licenses  were  granted 
by  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
body  had  a  right  to  prescrite 
the  conditions  for  the  use  » 
such  licenses.  The  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  under 
its  grant  of  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress,  has  interpreted  this  as  a 
mandate  to  control  the  brow 
casting  business  and  to  use  the 
licensing  power  even  to  chooie 
between  equally  stable  apph- 
cants  for  radio  stations  and  to 
determine  such  applications  on 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  Cw 
munications  Commission’s  iw 
of  which  will  render  the  benS 
service.  This  brings  the  "c^ 
position  of  the  traffic”  and  the 
contents  of  programs  into  w 
picture.  The  FCC  denies  it  to 
tends  to  exercise  that  right,  W 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  holds  Congress  tot) 
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pass  a  law  delegating  that  right 
to  the  FCC. 

The  grant  of  a  license  to  a 
radio  station  is  analogous  to  the 
grant  of  a  “privilege”  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  enjoy 
second-class  mail  rates.  The 
courts  have  decided  that  second- 
class  mail  rates  are  a  “privilege” 
and  that,  because  of  the  grant 
of  such  a  privilege,  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  the 
privilege  shall  be  exercised.  Un¬ 
der  that  broad  grant  of  power, 
already  standards  have  been  set 
up  in  the  second-class  mail  stat¬ 
utes  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  if  Congress  at  any  time  de¬ 
sires  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  press  it  may  do  so  under  the 
second-class  mail  statutes. 

During  the  last  two  decades 
there  has  arisen  a  perplexing 
principle  in  constitutional  law 
that  the  beneficiary  of  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  have  the  right  to 
raise  questions  of  constitutional¬ 
ity.  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the 
famous  Booth  Fisheries  case  de¬ 
cided  May,  1926,  laid  down  the 
ride  in  a  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  controversy  over  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  law.  He  said: 

“More  than  this,  the  employer 
in  this  case,  having  elected  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  such  benefits  and  immuni¬ 
ties  as  it  gives,  may  not  escape 
its  burdens  by  asserting  that  it 
is  unconstitutional.  TTie  elec¬ 
tion  is  a  waiver  and  estops  such 
complaint.” 

Somewhat  the  same  reasoning 
was  employed  in  denying  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  privileges  in  the 
famous  Berger  case  during 
World  War  I.  In  that  case  Jus¬ 
tice  Clarke  held  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  second-class  mail 
rates  as  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right  Because  the  Postmaster 
General  simply  denied  second- 
class  mail  privileges,  the  news¬ 
paper  in  question  was  supposed 
to  be  free  to  use  other  classes  of 
mail.  The  realistic  fact  was  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  second- 
class  privileges  was  tantamount 
to  a  destruction  of  the  newspaper 
property. 

Court  Decisioii 
This  question  of  postal 
power  has  been  raised  in  a 
unique  way  in  the  same  Jackson 
(Term.)  Sun  case  quoted  above. 
There  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
while  denying  aU  other  conten¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  First 
Amendment,  does  hold  that  it  is 
not  proper  in  punishing  a  news¬ 
paper  for  violating  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  to  impose  as  a  penalty 
the  denial  of  the  channels  of 
commerce,  including  the  mails. 
The  court  said: 

“We  come  then  to  the  one 
challenge  to  the  decree  which, 
because  of  its  importance,  may 
not  summarily  be  dismissed.  Sec¬ 
tion  17  of  the  Act  grants  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  the  district  courts  to  re- 
ctrain  violations  of  Sec.  15.  Sec¬ 
tion  15  (a)  prohibits  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  delivery  in  com¬ 
merce  of  any  goods  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  an  employe  was 
MWloyed  in  violation  of  Secs. 
i  OT  1  which  deal  with  failure 
in  pay  minimum  wages. 


“Since  the  distribution  of 
newspapers  out  of  the  state  con¬ 
stitutes  a  shipment  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce.  Sec.  17 
would  seem  to  give  sanction  to 
the  injunctional  order  of  par.  3 
of  the  decree  which  restrains  the 
defendant  therein  from  deliver¬ 
ing  or  transporting  or  selling  in 
interstate  commerce  any  goods 
in  the  production  of  which  its 
employes  have  been  employed 
at  rates  less  than  those  specified 
in  other  sections  of  the  decree, 
and  this  squarely  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  in  the  enforcement 
of  a  regulatory  measure  of  the 
type  here  involved,  no  convic¬ 
tion  upon  a  criminal  charge  hav¬ 
ing  been  had  in  trial  by  jury  or 
to  the  court  upon  written  waiver 
of  a  jury,  one  may  be  deprived 
of  the  fundamental  right  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  or  opin¬ 
ions.  either  within  or  without  the 
state,  a  right  within  the  conno¬ 
tation  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.  No  case  has 
been  cited  and  none  has  been 
found  by  independent  research 
which  holds  that  a  newspaper 
may  be  barred  from  the  channels 
of  commerce  as  a  means  of  ef¬ 
fectuating  an  administrative 
regulation,  or  a  court  decree  en¬ 
forcing  an  administrative  order. 

CongreM'  Power 

“If  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  withdraw  from  a  newspaper 
publisher  the  right  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  news  and  opinions  as  a 
means  of  compelling  compliance 
with  law,  then  it  has  likewise 
the  power  to  withdraw  from 
newspaper  publishers,  and  all 
others,  any  or  all  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  preserved  by  the 
Constitution.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Congress  is  impotent  to 
enforce  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  or  any  other  regulatory 
measure,  nor  that  it  has  failed  to 
provide  for  its  enforcement  both 
by  criminal  penalties  upon  con¬ 
viction  and  by  civil  remedies  af¬ 
ter  judgment,  but  permissible 
enforcement  does  not  include 
withdrawal  of  Constitutional 
immunities  in  the  absence  of 
conviction,  or  plenary  judgment 
in  accordance  with  due  process 
of  law.  Section  17,  as  here  ap¬ 
plied,  does  not  deal  with  punish¬ 
ments;  it  provides  for  no  punish¬ 
ment  except  in  cases  of  contempt 
for  violation  of  the  court’s  order, 
but  for  suppression  and  injunc¬ 
tion  which  is  a  restraint  upon 
publication.  Near  v.  Minnesota, 
supra.  The  main  purpose  of 
such  Constitutional  provisions 
is  to  prevent  previous  restraints 
upon  publications,  they  do  not 
prevent  subsequent  punishment. 

“The  effect  of  the  presently  or¬ 
dered  injunction  is  not  the  mere 
withdrawal  from  the  appellant 
of  the  second-class  mailing  priv¬ 
ilege  which  may  be  withdrawn 
only  by  the  Postoflice  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  to  close  to  it  all 
the  channels  of  commerce.  .  .  . 
The  injunction  ordered  by  the 
decree  below  restrains  the  appel¬ 
lant  from  distributing  its  news¬ 
papers  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  may  not,  in  its  present 
breadth,  be  sustained.  ...” 

’The  second-class  mail  statute 
was  passed  in  August,  1912,  and 
required  the  publication  of  the 


names  of  the  owners — creditors 
as  well  as  stockholders.  The  ob¬ 
jective  was  a  desirable  one — to 
make  disclosure  to  the  public  of 
the  facts  of  ownership — but  the 
right  to  require  this  was  derived 
from  the  second-class  mailing 
statute  and  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  valid  regu¬ 
lation  and  pertinent  to  second- 
class  mail  operations. 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  this 
mode  of  reasoning  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  statute  which  requires 
disclosure  of  the  authors  of  all 
articles  that  appear  anonymously 
now  in  the  press  or  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  sources  of  all  in-  [ 
formation  which  perhaps  in  the 
public  interest  should  not  be  dis¬ 
closed.  Experience  has  revealed 
in  numerous  instances  that  the 
publication  of  the  sources  pre-  I 
vents  the  mobilization  of  facts 
and  testimony  enabling  newspa¬ 
pers  to  expose  scandals  and 
achieve  needed  reforms.  Editors 
have  risked  contempt  charges 
and  jail  sentences  to  resist  this 
intrusion  yet  it  can  be  made 
mandatory  overnight  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  amendment  to  the  second- 
class  mail  statutes. 

Coiutitutioaeil  n^ht  j 

But  that  Congress  has  such  a  I 
right  and  could  if  it  chose  exer-  | 
cise  such  a  right  constitutionally  j 
need  not  be  doubted  after  read-  I 
ing  these  decisions  rendered  ^ 
both  before  and  after  the  New 
Deal  came  into  being.  Certainly  | 
if  the  Congress,  which  is  already  ; 
discussing  the  advisability  of  | 
such  a  regulation,  has  authority 
under  the  licensing  power,  to  re¬ 
quire  radio  stations  to  furnish 
time  in  rebuttal  to  anyone  who 
is  attacked  in  a  controversy  on 
the  air,  so  may  Congress  feel  it 
also  has  the  right  under  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  mailing  privilege  to  in¬ 
sist  that  newspapers  give  equal 
space  to  those  attacked.  But  is 
this  not  “editing”  our  newspa¬ 
pers?  Certainly,  and  so  would 
any  stipulation  as  to  how  broad¬ 
cast  programs  shall  be  composed 
be  “editing,”  for  in  ailocating  by 
law  certain  space  on  the  air  for 
this  or  that  speech  or  statement 
the  element  of  program  judg¬ 
ment  or  news  judgment  is  im¬ 
paired. 

In  my  judgment  the  Congress 
has  been  put  on  notice  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  it  has  these 
sweeping  powers.  For  the  courts 
have  rejected  in  ail  the  second- 
class  mail  cases  thus  far  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  in  any  way  violated. 

The  absolutism  which  has 
isolated  the  First  Amendment  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  Berger  case  decided  March 
7,  1921,  in  which  Justices  Bran- 
deis  and  Holmes  dissented.  ’The 
issue  in  that  case  was  the  denial 
of  second-class  mail  privileges  to 
those  who  were  deemed  to  have 
violated  the  Espionage  Act  by 
articles  tending  to  discourage  re¬ 
cruiting  and  otherwise  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  statute  itself  called 
for  prosecution  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  concerned  and  presumably 
the  denial  of  the  mails  only  to 
those  convicted.  But  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  construed  the  pow- 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


A  leader 
must  be  out¬ 
standing.  The 
Union-Star  has 
long  proved  its 
leadership.  For 
nine  consecu¬ 
tive  years  it  has 
led  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  City 
Zone. 
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(Continued  from  page  117) 
er  of  the  Postmaster  General  as 
adequate  to  declare  publications 
non-mailable  even  without  trial 
of  the  individuals  guilty  of  dis¬ 
couraging  recruiting  or  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the 
issue  here  was  that  of  a  wartime 
restriction.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  majority  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Clarke  defines  the  powers 
of  Congress  under  the  second- 
class  mail  statutes  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  apply  to  peacetime  as 
well  as  wartime  conduct  by  pub¬ 
lications.  He  declared  that  the 
Postmaster  General's  powers 
sprang  not  merely  from  the  Es¬ 
pionage  Act  but  from  the  second- 
class  mail  laws,  the  first  of  which 
were  passed  in  1879. 

HoimM  Dissent 

Mr.  Holmes  dissenting,  said: 

“At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that 
|f  a  publisher  should  announce 
in  terms  that  he  proposed  to 
print  treason,  and  should  de¬ 
mand  a  second-class  rate,  it  must 
be  that  the  Postmaster  General 
would  have  authority  to  refuse 
it.  But  reflection  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  was  wrong.  The 
question  of  the  rate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether 
the  matter  is  mailable,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Postmaster  can¬ 
not  determine  in  advance  that 
a  certain  newspaper  is  going  to 
be  nonmailable,  and  on  that 
ground  deny  to  it  not  the  use  of 
the  mails,  but  the  rate  of  postage 
that  the  statute  says  shall  be 
charged.  .  .  . 

“To  refuse  the  second-class 
rate  to  a  newspaper  is  to  make 
its  circulation  impossible,  and 
has  all  the  effect  of  the  order 
that  I  have  supposed.  I  repeat. 
When  I  observe  that  the  only 
powers  expressly  given  to  the 
Postmaster  General  to  prevent 
the  carriage  of  unlawful  matter 
of  the  present  kind  are  to  stop 
and  return  papers  already  exist¬ 
ing  and  posted,  when  I  notice 
that  the  conditions  expressly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  second-class  rate 
look  only  to  wholly  different 
matters,  and  when  I  consider  the 
case  with  which  the  power 
claimed  by  the  Postmaster  could 
be  used  to  interfere  with  very 
sacred  rights,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  refusal  to  allow  the  re¬ 
lator  the  rate  to  which  it  was 
entitled  whenever  its  newspaper 
was  carried,  on  the  ground  that 
the  paper  ought  not  to  be  carried 
at  all,  was  unjustified  by  statute, 
and  was  a  serious  attack  upon 
liberties  that  not  even  the  war 
induced  Congress  to  infringe.” 

But  unhappily  the  dissents  of 
Justices  Brandeis  and  Holmes 
are  not  the  law  of  the  land.  And 
today  in  the  era  of  new  “liberal¬ 
ism”  and  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
"reconstructed  Court,”  we  find 
the  Postmaster  General  invoking 
the  1921  opinion  of  Justice 
Clarke  as  the  justification  for 
denying  the  second-class  rates 
to  certain  publications  whilst 
the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  declines 
to  prosecute  the  editors  thereof 
for  the  alleged  violations  of  the 
Espionage  Act  under  which  the 


publications  themselves  alleged¬ 
ly  became  nonmailable. 

We  find  also  that  the  Post¬ 
master  General  is  asking  the 
courts  now  to  determine  for  him 
what  Congress  meant  when  it 
granted  second-class  mail  priv¬ 
ileges.  One  of  the  conditions  in 
the  statute  says  that  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  second-class  privileges 
a  publication  “must  be  orig¬ 
inated  and  published  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  of 
a  public  character,  or  devoted 
to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts, 
or  some  special  industry,  and 
havng  a  legitimate  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  etc.” 


called  “conservative”  justices. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
new  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  might  well  be  considered 
by  the  people  in  order  that  this 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — the 
most  important  of  the  “Four 
Freedoms” — may  be  absolutely 
protected  against  the  mischief 
of  class-minded  judges  or  an 
intolerant  majority  in  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  following  language 
may  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the 
writing  of  such  an  amendment: 

“The  grant,  sale  or  lease  of 
any  facilities,  license  or  privi¬ 
leges  by  the  United  States  to  the 
press,  to  radio  broadcasting,  to 


Nat  R.  Howard, 
Cleveland  News 
(left),  newly-elect¬ 
ed  ASNE  second 
vice-president,  ex- 
chonges  greetings 
with  U.  S.  Senator 
lames  M.  Mead  of 
New  York  (center) 
and  Harold  B. 
lohnson.  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


What,  asks  the  Postmaster 
General  is  meant  by  “informa¬ 
tion  of  a  public  character”?  And 
what  perhaps  is  meant  by  “lit¬ 
erature”?  Doubtless  the  courts 
which  have  undertaken  also  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  our  press 
associations  by  judicial  decree 
will  be  obliged  to  take  under 
their  jurisdiction  these  broad 
questions.  For  who  else  is  to 
determine  them?  Congress  has 
delegated  the  power  to  the  Post¬ 
master  General  and  the  latter 
will  probably  be  told  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  his  “findings 
of  fact  will  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evi¬ 
dence.”  Certainly  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
the  power  under  a  grant  from 
Congress  to  determine  for  itself 
what  is  meant  by  the  allocation 
of  station  licenses  on  the  basis  of 
“public  interest,  convenience  or 
necessity,”  may  we  doubt  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  delegate  to  the  Postmaster 
General  the  right  to  issue  per¬ 
mits  for  second-class  mail  rates 
and  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
“information  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter”  or  “literature”? 

Direct  Steps  Necessary 
The  remedy  against  this  trend 
of  judicial  interpretation  is  not 
to  be  found  by  “packing”  the 
court  with  Republican  or  con¬ 
servative  judges  in  the  event 
that  fate  brings  vacancies  in  the 
next  several  years.  The  remedy 
lies  by  direct  steps  to  safeguard 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  For  the  trend 
toward  narrowing  the  First 
Amendment  began  before  the 
New  Deal  came  into  power. 
Near  vs.  Minnesota  which  was 
hailed  as  a  victory  for  freedom 
of  the  press  was  decided  on 
June  1,  1931,  by  a  5  to  4  vote, 
and  the  four  who  dissented  and 
favored  the  affirmation  of  the 
Minnesota  gag  law  were  so- 


television,  or  to  any  other  me¬ 
dium  of  public  expression 
not  vest  in  the  Congress  or  in 
any  executive  agency  or  in  the 
several  States  the  power  to  limit, 
restrict  or  regulate  the  contenti 
of  any  printed  publication,  radio 
program,  or  creative  work  ema¬ 
nating  from  any  medium  of  pub¬ 
lic  expression  except  as  any  of 
these  media  may  offend  agaioit 
the  common  law  govemiof 
fraud,  obscenity  or  libel,  or  ex¬ 
cept  as  acts  of  treason  are  com¬ 
mitted  and  punishable  under 
Article  III.  Section  3.” 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
editors  of  America  should  not 
fail  to  perceive  in  recent  trendi 
a  warning  to  bestir  themselvee 
in  protection  of  their  funda¬ 
mental  rights. 


Hoyt  to  Speak 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Idaho  Editorial  Association  ami 
the  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Boise,  May  21.  George  L 
Whorton,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  said  Hoyt  would  addres 
a  combined  naeeting  of  the  two 
organizations  at  a  noon  luncheon 
and  would  confer  with  news¬ 
paper  men  during  the  afternoon. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
(Ohio)  Register  Star-News.  Two 
of  these  contracts  were  with  the 
Guild  and  two  with  independent 
unions. 

In  1943  the  Guild  contract  of 
the  Baltimore  News  Post  and 
American  changed  from  open 
shop  to  modified  closed  shop,  and 
one  newspaper,  the  Bay  City 
Times,  had  added  the  commercial 
employes  to  contract  coverage 
previously  given  editorial  em¬ 
ployes. 

During  1943  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  set  up  a  special 
panel  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  at  Chicago  and,  as  you  all 
know,  all  wage  matters  have  had 
to  be  approved  by  this  panel  now 
known  officially  as  the  United 
States  Newspaper  Commission. 
Its  powers  are  likely  to  undergo 
court  test,  but  in  a  majority  of 
its  cases  to  date  its  decisions 
have  been  accepted.  The  Com¬ 
mission  reported  in  March  that 
it  had  dealt  with  2500  plus  news¬ 
paper  labor  cases,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  non-dispute  cases.  Dis¬ 
pute  cases  totalled  something 
over  a  hundred,  and  these  were 
chiefly  cases  of  contracts  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  pending  backlog  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  cases,  disputed  cases 
undecided,  is  around  20. 

Precedents  Hove  Been  Set 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  on  Feb.  1  reported  on  the 
Commission’s  decisions  in  24  of 
these  disputed  cases  of  1943  in¬ 
volving  31  newspapers  and  news 
bureaus. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace 
a  complete  pattern  of  principle 
through  these  24  decisions,  cir¬ 
cumstances  altering  many  of  the 
cases,  but  some  interesting  pre¬ 


cedents  have  already  been  set 
Almost  all  of  these  decisiaot 
were  by  a  majority  rather  thu 
unanimous  vote,  with  dissents 
either  by  the  employer  or  the 
labor  member  of  the  Comnir 
sion. 

The  Chicago  Commission  up¬ 
held  severance  pay  in  the  event 
of  death  when  this  was  chil- 
lenged  legally  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  case,  which  news¬ 
paper  showed  that  the  Super 
intendent  of  Insurance  of  ()hio 
regarded  contractual  provisions 
calling  for  death  benefit  psy- 
ments  as  putting  the  employes 
into  the  insurance  business  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Ohio.  However, 
there  are  no  court  decisions  on 
this  issue,  and  the  panel  over 
ruled  the  state  Superintendmfs 
opinion  in  the  absence  of  these. 

Notes  Tendencies 

The  Chicago  Commission 
shown  a  disposition  to  include 
the  words  “for  itself”  in  the  pif 
amble  of  Guild  contracts,  givinf 
the  Guild  the  right  to  negotto 
for  itself  as  a  union  and  not 
merely  for  the  bargaining  grog 
it  undertakes  to  represent.  TV 
import  of  this  language  is/*" 
nected  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Guild,  as  a  national  organw 
tion,  to  dominate  the  policies  and 
decisions  for  the  local  Guild  ^ 
ganizations.  What  the  Gui« 
terms  its  “model  contracts”  vw 
henceforth  be  more  stronlu 
pressed  in  its  negotiations. 

Following  the  precedent  » 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  in  oW 
industries,  the  Chicago  Conuniv 
sion  has  awarded  a  5%  diff^ 
tial  for  work  beyond  normal  w 
hours  and  has  isolated  this  dff 
ferential  from  the  application 
the  Little  Steel  Formula.  » 
Commission  has  awarded  all.  <• 
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L^ly  all.  of  the  15%  of  the 
Steel  Formula  In  its  wage 
[ucislons,  and  has  generally  ig- 
any  individual  increases 
Innted  since  January  1,  1941, 
r  merit  or  for  other  reasons. 

In  no  decisions  did  the  Com- 
l^on  install  a  union  or  Guild 
Cnp  where  that  was  not  pre- 
nously  agreed  or  already  oper- 
ittd. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  has  dis- 
anguished  itself  among  unions 
unce  the  war  began  by  having 
I  Bide  and  kept  a  no-strike 
TjJdge,  and  I  can  find  no  record 
unauthorized  strikes  during 
943.  The  Guild’s  pride  in  its 
record  was  stated  by  Morris 
£nist,  its  counsel,  before  the 
iMonal  War  Labor  Board  last 
October.  He  set  forth  that,  in 
Itfttim  for  no  strikes,  the  Guild 
mted  to  preserve  what  it  terius 
security  by  a  guarantee  of 
[asintenance  of  its  existing  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  present  contract 
Irelitionships.  This  maintenance 
membership  issue  furnished 
jibe  principal  contention  during 
1943  in  the  Guild  cases  before 
|th«  labor  boards. 

Mointencmee  of  Membership 
Staintenance  of  membership  in- 
Irolves  an  election  by  the  unit 
question,  with  the  under- 
itaiiding  between  Guild  and  em- 
iployer  that  the  union  member- 
utip  in  numbers  disclosed  by  the 
lelekon  shall  remain  unimpaired 
Idiihng  the  life  of  the  contract. 
There  is  no  parallel  guarantee 
’hat  non-members  shall  remain 
non-members. 

In  almost  every  Labor  Board 
eax,  newspapers  opposed  the 
maintenance  of  membership  ap¬ 
plication.  The  Chicago  Com¬ 
mission  refused  it  in  five  news 
arvice  bureau  cases.  In  the 
irst  newspaper  case  to  present 
he  issue,  that  of  the  Guild  con- 
nct  with  the  Harrisburg  Pa- 
riot,  the  Commission  pass^  the 
sue  up  to  the  National  War  La- 
w  Board.  A  number  of  pub- 
iations  facing  the  same  issue 
Bde  cause  with  the  Harrisburg 
^triot  and  jointly  raised  the 
sue  of  constitutional  press  free- 
im  as  objection  to  the  mainte- 
pnee  arrangement,  which  stipu- 
Pes.  as  the  ANPA  points  out, 
p  essential  philosophy  of  the 
ped  shop. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board 
fo  conducted,  Oct.  15,  a  gen- 
hearing  on  the  issue  of  the 
TMtitutional  guarantee  of  press 
pdom  versus  the  maintenance 
membership  arrangement, 
e  weeks  later,  it  handed 
t*n  a  statement  ( it  was  hardly 
|™iing,  as  there  was  no  case 
pally  before  the  National 


f  of  theprd)  that  it  did  not  see  that 


freedom  was  modified  by 
p  imposition  of  the  mainte- 
h<*  order. 

Court  Test  Promised 
fte  publisher  of  the  Harris- 
K  Patriot  has  announced  that 
mintenance  order  is  im- 
►d  in  that  case,  his  news- 
will  test  it  in  court.  So, 
Fal  settlement  of  the  matter 
sight. 

~*ha  Hanson,  counsel  of  the 
^t,  widely  known  exponent 
Wth  in  the  constitutional 
Ward,  first  attacked  the  jur¬ 


isdiction  of  the  Labor  Board  or 
its  Chicago  Commission  on  the 
grounds  that  the  President’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  creating  the  Labor 
Board  specifically  said  that  it 
did  not  apply  to  labor  disputes 
for  which  procedures  for  adjust¬ 
ment  or  settlement  are  other¬ 
wise  provided  until  those  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  exhau.sted. 

Mr.  Hanson  also  calls  attention, 
in  the  brief  for  the  Patriot  filed 
with  the  Chicago  Commission, 
to  a  1943  ruling  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
against  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  The  NLRB  had 
brought  a  proceeding  against  the 
San  Antonio  Express,  apparently 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Express 
had  not  bargained  generously 
enough  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  a  position  which  may  be 
said  to  be  novel  in  current  labor 
pleadings.  The  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  said  (and  its  words  are 
the  last  dicta  on  this  point ) : 

Loyalty  of  Writers 

“The  publication  of  a  daily 
newspaper  is  a  business  peculiar 
to  itselL  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  editorial  writers  and  re¬ 
porters  must  be  loyal  to  the 
paper  and  competent  to  carry 
out  its  policies.  The  company 
could  not  be  compelled  to  em¬ 
ploy  anyone  in  its  editorial  de¬ 
partment  who  is  incompetent  or 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  paper.  ’The  company 
would  have  the  right  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  employe  not  con¬ 
forming  to  its  policies,  and  it 
could  not  be  required  to  oermit 
the  Guild  to  have  any  voice  m 
its  employment  of  anyone  to  take 
his  place  or  to  add  to  the  staff.” 

At  any  rate,  the  Harrisburg 
case  and  the  Washington  hear¬ 
ing  achieved  the  first  real  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Guild  relationship  to 
editorial  freedom.  That  is  to 
say,  the  question  has  now  been 
raised  and  discussed  as  to  a 
newspaper’s  protection  against 
the  possible  danger  of  coloration 
of  news  in  our  ^itorial  columns 
by  a  job-guaranteed  staff  of  pos¬ 
sibly  union-conscious,  underdog- 
minded  or  politically-committed 
editorial  workers. 

The  question  is  full  of  impon¬ 
derables.  It  is  not  easy  of  defi¬ 
nition.  It  is  not  very  susceptible 
of  physical  or  material  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  danger,  however,  is 
something  I  need  not  plead  to  an 
association  such  as  ours. 

WLB  Davis'  Opinion 

Chairman  William  H.  Davis,  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
sought  to  dispose  of  it  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  which  leaned  heavily  on 
threq  assumptions  or  findings. 
( 1 )  That  the  appearing  pub¬ 
lishers  had  presented  no  actual 
evidence  of  coloration  such  as 
they  said  they  feared,  out  of 
all  the  publication  that  goes  on 
in  this  country.  (2)  That  the 
Guild’s,  own  constitution  forbade 
such  coloration  by  any  of  its 
members.  ( 3 )  That  the  pub¬ 
lisher  himself  kept  final  control 
of  what  Mr.  Davis  called  the 
“blue  pencil,”  and  that  his  final 
editing  or  editing  influence  must 
be  viewed  as  superseding  any 
possible  attempts  to  present  fac- 
( Continued  on  page  120) 
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The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
rates  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka  as 
a  single  city  zone.  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  has  a  circulation  in  these 
two  cities  of  46,785  —  or  approx¬ 
imately  121  percent  coverage  of  homes  in  both. 
This  is  complete  coverage  plus. 

The  Tribune — the  only  daily  newspaper  in  St. 
Joseph  County — dominates  the  entire  area.  The 
total  circulation  is  more  than  80,000.  This  is 
the  largest  in  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern 
Michigan  —  the  largest  of  any  paper  between 
Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Tribune’s  home  county  —  St.  Joseph  —  has 
more  than  made  its  quota  in  War  Bonds  every 
month  since  Pearl  Harbor.  This  inspiring  rec¬ 
ord  is  signal  proof  that  the  war  workers  in  South 
Bend  and  St.  Joseph  County  have  money.  The 
fact  is,  more  and  more  cash  is  going  out  to  war 
workers  every  pay  day  —  and  much  of  this  is 
being  invested  for  future  use. 

This  is  the  outstanding  reason  why  buyers  of 
space  are  becoming  much  interested  in  this  in¬ 
viting  market.  It  offers  great  possibilities  for 
the  post-war  period. 


iilljp  ^flutl)  #end  (iTribunp 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Waste  Paper  Photo 
Winners  Announced 


By  lack  Price 

THE  25  prize  winners  in  the 

National  News  Picture  Con¬ 
test  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  were  an¬ 
nounced  April  27  by  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  during  the  convention  at 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Awards  included  a  national 
grand  prize  of  a  $500  War  Bond 
and  prizes  of  $200,  $100  and  $50 
in  War  Bonds  for  the  three  best 
pictures  from  each  of  eight  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  of  the  nation. 

The  judges  were:  Frank  Gil- 
loon,  sales  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos;  Edward 
O'Connell,  art  director  of  This 
Week  Magazine;  Harold  Blumen- 
feld,  news  editor  of  Acme  News- 
pictures;  Frank  Noel,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Associated 
Press;  and  Jack  Price,  photo¬ 
graphic  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  winners  follow: 
tABnaers  Listed 

New  England,  first  prize. 
Daphne  B.  Smith,  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
second  prize,  William  F.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Boston  Globe,  and  third 
prize,  Charles  S.  McCormick, 
Boston  Globe. 

Middle  Atlantic,  first  prize, 
Willis  L.  Rhodes,  New  York 
Journal- American;  second  prize. 
Clay  Shannon  and  Vernon  D. 
Heilman,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch; 
and  third  prize,  Matthew  Black, 
New  York  Journal-American. 

South  Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central,  first  prize,  Lawrence 
McNally,  Baltimore  News-Post; 
second  prize,  Kay  Cain,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Atlanta  and  third 
prize,  Lacey  Edwards,  Bluefield 
<W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Sunset  News. 

East  North  Central,  first  prize, 
John  Mendicino,  Chicago  Sun; 
second  prize,  Myron  E.  Scott, 
Dayton  Daily  News;  and  third 
award  went  to  Edward  Feeney, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

West  North  Central,  first  prize 
awarded  to  Wayne  Bell,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal;  second 
place  won  by  Edward  Meyer, 
St.  Louis  Star-Times;  and  third 
prize  taken  by  T.  A.  Evans, 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

West  South  Central,  first  prize 
Richard  MacAllister,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News;  second 
prize  went  also  to  MacAllister 
and  third  honors  to  John  Hunt¬ 
ress,  Jr.,  San  Antonio  Express. 

Mountain  Region,  first  prize  to 
William  J.  Harris,  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman,  Boise;  second  award 
also  won  by  Harris  and  third 
place  to  Sherman  Sigler,  Sterl¬ 
ing  (Col.)  Advocate. 

Pacific  Region,  Frank  Parker, 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
won  first  prize.  Second  place 
went  to  Art  French,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  and  third  prize 
awarded  to  Eddie  Murphy,  San 
Francisco  News. 

John  Mendicino.  Chicago  Sun 


photographer,  won  the  Grand 
Prize,  in  addition  to  the  first 
prize  for  his  region.  His  good 
fortune  amounts  to  $700  in  War 
Bonds. 

Another  Photo  Contest 

THE  NEWEST  picture  contest 

open  for  newsphotographers 
has  been  announced  by  the 
United  Seamen’s  Service.  This 
competition  will  receive  entries 
until  Sept.  15,  this  year.  Any 
staff  cameraman  on  a  newspaper, 
magazine  or  periodical  or  any 
free  lance  covering  the  news 
field  is  eligible.  All  pictures 
entered  in  the  contest  must  have 
been  published  and  proof  of  pub¬ 
lication  must  accompany  the  en¬ 
try.  Photographers  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  or  the  War 
Shipping  Board  are  eligible  to 
compete  if  permission  is  granted 
by  the  proper  authorities.  For 
the  best  picture  in  the  contest  a 
grand  prize  of  $150  in  War 
Bonds  is  offered.  Divisional 
winners  will  receive  $100  for 
first  prize,  $75  for  second  place 
and  $50  for  third  award.  All 
prizes  will  be  in  War  Bonds. 

The  jury  will  consist  of  Har¬ 
old  Corbin,  managing  editor. 
United  Feature  Syndicate;  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Dorman,  managing  editor. 
Acme  Newspictures;  Paul  Harri¬ 
son,  managing  editor,  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice;  Wilson  Hicks,  Life  Maga¬ 
zine;  Arthur  Levy,  editor,  INP; 
Daniel  Mich.  Look  Magazine  and 
Joe  Wing,  feature  editor.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Film  Donation 

THE  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  recent¬ 
ly  donated  a  library  of  300 
silent  classroom  films  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Clhicago.  These  films 
in  addition  to  the  Erpi  sound 
films  will  be  distributed  for 
school  work  through  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  BritanniCd  Films,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

This  form  of  education  is  gain¬ 
ing  popularity  and  it  brings  up 
a  subject  which  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  educators  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  namely,  visual  edu¬ 
cation  in  news  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism. 

As  yet  there  is  no  concerted 
action  to  obtain  a  series  of  slide 
films  of  past  and  present  news 
photographs  for  classroom  study. 
Perhaps  the  donations  by  East¬ 
man  and  Erpi  may  encourage  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  phase  of  the  study  of 
pictorial  journalism. 

Heads  L  A.  Photogs 
IRVIN  (BUCK)  FORBES.  Los 

Angeles  Examiner  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Press 
Photographers  Association  at  the 
annual  stag  dinner  recently,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Bentley  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  & 
Express,  incumbent  for  the  past 
four  years. 


Golf  for  Soldiers  report  their  acts  aims  and  pi 

He  was  interrogated  by  Mr 

The  Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  News-  vis  on  this  point,  and  Mr  ik 
day  has  been  conducting  an  edi-  referred  to  it  in  his  writ 
torial  campaign  for  relaxation  of  opinion, 
the  rules  which  prevent  service-  Mr.  Davis’  arguments  thsti 
men  free  use  of  the  Bethpage  Guild  constitution  forbids 
State  Park  golf  course  on  week  oration  and  that  the  pub 
ends  this  summer.  Not  only  has  uses  the  final  “blue  p 
the  Newsday  waged  an  intensive  would  seem  naive  to  a  & 
editorial  campaign  against  the  many  of  us.  The  publish* 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commis-  not  a  writer  or  an  editw,  ai 
sion’s  ruling,  but.  as  a  result  in  a  manner  so  modified  m 
New  York  new.spapers  have  make  his  “blue  pencil,’’  in 
taken  up  the  battle.  Meanwhile,  Davis’  poetic  words,  a  pl(*_ 
Alan  Hathway,  New.sday  man-  fiction.  I  can  find  no  other  W 
aging  editor,  is  directing  a  sur-  Labor  case  in  which  the 
vey  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  ployer’s  appeal  for  a  safi 
extend  golfing  privileges  to  ser-  of  a  precious  and  delicate 
vicemen  stationed  in  Hempstead,  tion  has  been  answer^  bj 
or  who  come  home  on  leave  or  reference  to  the  labor  uni: 
furlough.  own  statement  of  its  purpj 

■  The  Guild’s  constitution  is 

n  j  R*  1  n  1  .  *^hat.  It  is  neither  an  im 

Pravda  Mocks  Analyst  ment  of  public  law  nor  a  ns 

The  same  Soviet  writer  who  accept^  instUution.  It 

recently  attacked  Wendell  Will-  constitution  and  by-lnni 
kie  and  William  Randolph  non-public  organization 
Hearst,  David  Zaslavsky,  Sunday  susceptible  to  interpretiti 
in  Pravda,  labeled  the  New  York  enforcement,  and  change  by 
Times  military  commentator,  parte  organization  alone 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  “admiral  J.  V,  Connolly  TeaUmoBf 

of  the  ink  pool,’’  claiming  that  on  his  first  point,  the  lack 
his  military  appraisals  and  fore-  evidence  of  coloration,  M:r.Di 
casts  on  the  Eastern  Front  were  ruled  out  all  inferential  pie 
“systematic  failures  ”  and  assert-  jngs,  such  as  the  Guild’s  act 


J.  V,  Connolly  TesUmoBf 
On  his  first  point,  the  lack 


ing  that  the  reason  lay  in  his  jn  refusing  current  membenii 
distrust  of  Russian  news  sources  to  an  editorial  worker  who  i 
and  use  of  Nazi  information.  some  previous  date  refuMi 
■  go  on  strike,  and  the  notice 

_  _  n  ^  officer  of  the  New  York  ( 

N£A  Contests  following  rioting  in  Harleni 

The  National  Editorial  Asso-  ««««"« 
ciation  has  announced  a  May  10 

deadline  for  entries  in  its  1944  " 

to  discover  was  the  testo 
before  the  Chicago  panel  by 
D  L,  V.  Connolly,  president  of 

neport  ny  international  News  Service.  1 

Mrrf  ffrtwrrrri  Connolly  said  that  the  INS  vou 

continued  from  page  119  cover  any  labor  story  for 


Report  by 
Not  Howard 


wires  because  of  the  risk  of: 

tual  or  opinion  matter  in  lights 

other  than  the  publisher  chose. 

„  ,  r,  T,  .  ,  mine  whether  Mr.  Coi 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Davis  added  could  show  instances  of  biic. 
a  codicil  that  the  National  War 

Labor  Board  would  conduct  an  ranvavi  of 

impartial  examination  of  any 
cases  brought  to  it  by  newspa- 

pers  contracting  with  the  Guild  sab 

based  upon  thi  belief  that  the 

Guild  had  suspended,  expelled.  JY®  of* 

or  otherwise  limited  members  K 

"SnS‘  IkelJ  tJ*  the  Guild  In  <U 

4-wa  AM  ♦a  AAVA^AWkcd  J »  AVill  sGcic  vo  couviucc  oo6^ 

the  facts  or  to  its  opinions.  This  ^  a/  uaaa«.  ond 

S''macWnVrv®C^nubfishl?s  ness-that  the  publisher! 

whose  employes  might  be  penal-  must  ^e^clmowl^g^  D 
ized  by  the  considerations  of  re- 

maining  a  member  of  the  Guild  the  b 

In  good  standlns  under  the  main,  gmteinents^f  there 'feart 

tenance  guarmttee.  to 't.Trne“ .  ihSS^  tte 

McKelwoy’s  Statements  matter  conceivable  to 

Among  the  panoply  of  pub-  strate  factually  to 
Ushers  and  ^itors  who  appeared  outsiders  whose  . 

at  the  freedom  issue  hearing  last  ^od  ignorance  as  ? 
Oct.  15,  it  might  be  discerned  honest  newspaper  prac 
that  the  one  man  who  presented  necessarily  be  vast, 
the  issue  for  the  editorial  side  I  am  very  much  ^frairt 
in  a  way  to  give  Mr.  Davis  the  when  an  instance  of  this  w 
most  concern  was  the  associate  tion  does  appear  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  that  it  can  be  recogniw 
Mr.  McKelway  reported  the  com-  legal  evidence,  it  wiU 
plaints  to  him  by  leaders  of  not  that  the  freedom  of  w 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  danger,  but  that  it  h»i 
unions  in  this  city  because  a  abridged.  The  “danger 
news  writer  who  is  a  member  will  be  past.  The  fact  wiU 
of  the  CIO  had  been  assigned  to  been  accomplished. 
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UJ>.  Names  Lewis 
Feature  Editor 

ADPointment  o£  Boyd  Lewis  as 
future  editor  of  the  United 
Press  was  announced  this  week 
by  President 
HughBaillie. 

Lewis  will 

btve  charge  of  ) 


For  BETTER  n•gatives.•shoot  with 


Photoflash  lamps 


Boyd  Lewis 


aicago  in  September,  1943, 
Lewis  has  headed  the  staff  of 
special  writers  at  the  various 
war  fronts. 

His  appointment  extends  his 
6eld  of  operation  to  the  domestic 
field  with  a  view  to  strength¬ 
ening  U.P.'s  over-all  coverage  of 


themselves 


events  which  lend 
to  special  treatment. 


Lewis  joined  ihe  U.P.  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1927,  and  has  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  Connecticut  state 
manager.  New  York  night  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  cable  editor  and 
Central  Division  ( Chicago )  news 
editor. 

■ 

Atlanta  AP  Bureau 
ICres  Prof.,  Student 

Theoretical  journalism  gave 
way  to  the  practical  recently 
when  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  hired  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  for  part-time 
work,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
hired  one  of  his  students  for 
part-time  to  complete  the  week. 

Faced  with  a  shortage  of  help, 
the  Atlanta  AP  office  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  whereby  Floyd  Baskette, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism, 
could  be  used  on  the  night  shift 
three  days  a  week.  Later  the 
AP  hired  Miss  Madeline  Rose 
Hosmer,  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  a 
senior  at  Agnes  Scott  College 
who  is  specializing  in  journalism 
at  Emory,  to  work  three  nights 
a  week. 

Professor  Baskette  formerly 
worked  part-time  on  the  Atlanta 
Conttitution.  Miss  Hosmer’s 
pandfather  is  publisher  of  the 
nrt  Myers  (Fla.)  Floridan  and 
a  past  president  of  the  NEA.  At 
Ames  Scott  she  is  editor  of  the 
mllege  newspaper,  and  expects 
to  continue  her  newspaper  work 
fallowing  her  graduation  in  June. 


RONNIE’S  FIRST  HAIRCUT. . .  Hashed  with  G-E  No.  5’s  by  J.  C.  Kordick, 
Chicago  SUN,  these  shots  won  first  prize  for  the  best  human  interest 
study  in  the  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Ass’n. 


Son  Antonio  Doily 
increases  Rates 

The  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


las  raised  its  Texas  out-of-town 
circulation  rate  for  delivery  of 
fa*  daily  and  Stmday  paper  by 
•gents  from  85c  to  $1  per  month, 
pe  price  for  single  copies  of 


llie  Sunday  Light  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  10c  to  15c  in  the 
June  area.  The  10c  price  for 
he  Sunday  ipper  still  prevails 
San  Antonio,  its  suburbs  and 
"Cal  Army  camps. 

Thfe  Son  Antonio  Express 


Htar  tht  Gtmertl  Elintrlc  rmdio  programs:  "The  G-E 
All-Girl  Orchestra”,  Sunday  10  p.  m,  EWT,  NBC;  "The 
World  Today”  news,  every  weekday  6/4  S  p.  m.  EWT,  CBS. 
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Continued  from  page  17 
to  the  American  public  through 
adequate  and  distinctly  Ameri¬ 
can  censorship  and  transmission 
facilities  ia  Great  Britain  or 
elsewhere.” 

Recognizing  that  conferences 
at  Casablanca,  Cairo,  Quebec  and 
Teheran  have  been  conducted 
"with  insufficient  regard  for 
public  information  through  the 
medium  of  press  coverage”  and 
that  this  ban  has  been  so  over¬ 
done  as  to  confiise  the  American 
people,  the  Society  resolved: 

“That  the  ASl^  calls  for  the 
fullest  information  consistent 
with  security  on  all  international 
conferences  bearing  on  the  war, 
the  peace  settlement  and  peace 
table  negotiations,  the  same  to 
be  done  wherever  possible, 
through  direct  contact  of  the 
press  with  the  negotiating  prin¬ 
cipals  to  supplement  the  usual 
and  more  often  unsatisfactory 
medium  of  public  relations  chan¬ 
nels.” 

Attacking  the  "pernicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  departmental  and  bu¬ 
reaucratic  propaganda  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  a  veritable  horde  of 
press  agents  attached  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  payroll,”  wnich  has  tended 
to  suppress  rather  than  make 
available  information  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled,  the  ASNE 
resolved: 

That  it  “demands  that  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  make  available 
all  news  and  information  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  people  throi^h 
the  press  and  news-gathering 
agencies  thoroughly  competent 
to  keep  the  people  adequately  in¬ 
formed.” 

Along  the  same  line  the  So¬ 
ciety  noted  a  “tendency  to  trans¬ 
mit  information  from  abroad 
through  government  agencies 
and  such  activity  carries  ^e  im¬ 
plication  of  government-fostered 
propaganda  or  suppression  of 
certain  factors  by  omission.” 

It  was  “resolved  that  the 
ASNE  places  on  record  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  conviction  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  the  handling  of  for¬ 
eign  news,  shall  immediately 
upon  conclusion  of  the  war,  be 
returned  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  established  news-gather¬ 
ing  agencies  and  that  all  govern¬ 
ment  activities  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  shall  cease.” 

Concerning  freedom  of  inter¬ 
national  communications,  the 
ASNE  resolution  read: 


agreements  permitting  direct 
communication  between  each 
and  every  nation  of  the  world 
wherever  feasible,  eliminating 
conventions  and  customs  which 
prevent  utilization  of  any  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  science  of  commu¬ 
nications;  removing  all  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  or  political  advantage  of  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations;  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  press  correspondents 
of  all  nations  equitable  use  to 
the  available  communications 
facilities;  and  making  dominant 
in  all  communications  matters 
the  principle  of  fostering  an  un¬ 
restricted  flow  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Communications  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Society  by,  and  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Directors,  be  authorized  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  conferences  with 
other  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  implement  this  resolu¬ 
tion.” 

The  only  resolution  which  pro¬ 
voked  any  lengthy  argument 
from  the  floor  was  the  following: 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the 
ASNE  regards  the  enforced 
‘maintenance  of  membership’ 
clause  in  labor  union  contracts 
applying  to  news  and  editorial 
employes  as  a  threat  to  unbiased 
reporting  of  the  news  and,  as 
such,  affirms  it  to  be  repugnant 
to  a  basic  principle  of  free 
American  journalism.” 

After  passing  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  some  of  the  members  ques¬ 
tioned  the  resolution  as  throw¬ 
ing  a  bad  light  on  those  news¬ 
papers  which  had  already  signed 
such  a  contract. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee, 
noted  that  the  sense  of  the  act 
was  directed  against  the  en¬ 
forced  inclusion  of  this  clause 
in  a  contract  by  a  government 
agency.  After  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  a  vote  to  rescind  the  res¬ 
olution  was  turned  down  48  to 
47. 

The  Society  also  saluted  its 
brother  editors  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  who,  “often  under  condi¬ 


tions  of  dire  physical  peril,  are 
exemplifying  the  high  principles 
and  practices  of  a  free  press.  In 
particular,  we  congratulate  our 
colleagues  of  La  Nacion  and  La 
Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires  who 
have  successfully  defied  dic¬ 
tatorial  authority,  risking  their 
lives  and  properties  to  support 
our  mutual  fight  for  world  free¬ 
dom.” 

The  Society  sent  congratula¬ 
tions  to  war  correspondents  on 
all  fronts  for  the  excellent  job 
of  reporting  they  are  doing.  It 
was  also  noted  that  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association, 
foimded  in  Havana  in  June,  1943, 
“is  of  interest  to  ASNE  as  a 
potential  promoter  of  hem¬ 
isphere  solidarity.” 

Two  changes  in  the  by-laws 
were  voted  by  the  members.  A 
class  of  inactive  members  com¬ 
prising  members  of  the  Society 
who  have  left  their  posts  to  enter 
the  government  service  was  set 
up.  These  inactive  members 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues, 
but  may  hold  office  and  may  be 
eligible  to  vote. 

It  was  also  voted  that  any 
member  elected  after  Oct.  1, 
1943,  who  fails  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years  shall  be  notified  of 
this  fact,  and  if  he  fails  to  at¬ 
tend  the  next  convention,  shall 
be  dropped  from  membership 
unless  retained  by  a  vote  of  the 
officers  and  directors. 

Meet  with  Hull 

Members  were  privileged  to 
have  an  off-the-record  session 
with  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  Friday  afternoon  at  the 
Statler.  At  a  closed  luncheon 
session  Friday  they  heard 
George  C.  Marshall,  chief  of  staff, 
and  General  H.  H.  Arnold,  com¬ 
manding  general.  Army  Air 
Forces. 

At  a  closed  luncheon  Satur¬ 
day,  guest  speakers  were  Ad¬ 
miral  Ernest  J.  King,  chief  of 
naval  operations,  and  Lt.  Alex¬ 
ander  A.  Vandergrift,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  U,  S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Friday  evening  the  Society  at¬ 
tended  a  session  in  the  Senate 


Office  Building  at  which  eight 
Senators  and  Congressmen  de 
bated  the  question  of  “streun- 
lining”  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  and  rules. 

At  the  close  of  the  session 
Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  tin 
Raleigh  News  and  Observe 
made  a  dramatic  appeal  for  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Senates’  two-th^ 
treaty-ratifying  requirement 

The  editors  also  heard  WaHe 
Lippmann,  New  York  Herild 
Tribune  columnist,  d  i  s  c  u  1 1 
American  foreign  policy,  adve 
eating  that  we  maintain  the 
working  organization  whkh 
achieves  the  victory  to  carry  on 
in  peacetime  for  the  post-wir 
world. 

John  S.  Knight,  who  recently ! 
returned  from  London  as  liaison  t 
officer  between  the  Briti^  and  I 
American  censorships,  reported  I 
on  his  experiences.  | 

Arthur  Treanor,  Booth  News-  f 
papers,  and  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Section,  WPB,  alio  | 
delivered  an  off-the-record  re  | 
port  on  the  newsprint  situation. 

At  the  aimual  banquet  Satur 
day  night  at  which  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
V,  Forrestal  were  the  main  : 
speakers,  a  medal  was  awarded 
by  the  ASNE  to  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  of  the  £m-  i 
porta  Gazette,  in  a  posthumous 
presentation  to  his  son  W.  L 
White,  for  his  loyalty  and  de 
votion  to  the  Society  and  the 
high  principles  for  which  it  : 
stands. 

The  medal  had  been  voted  fot  f 
Mr.  White  last  August  and  ms  j 
to  have  been  a  surprise  preien-  : 
tation.  f 

Other  papers  and  addresses  I 
given  before  the  editors  are  pre-  I 
sented  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  I 


Urge  International  Setup 
“Whereas,  It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  nations  to  arrange  or 
control  their  conununications 
systems  and  practices  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  fails  to  provide  equi¬ 
table  and  unrestricted  facilities 
and  routes  for  transmission  of 
news  and  information;  and 
“Whereas,  The  equitable  and 
exi>editious  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  to  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  sharply  restricted  there¬ 
by  and  this  has  resulted  in  em¬ 
barrassing  and  confusing  inter¬ 
pretation  of  developments  of 
global  interest,  with  disturb¬ 
ing  and  unnecessary  antagon¬ 
isms;  therefore  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
strongly  urges  international 


Proposes  Ad  Drive 
For  U.  S.  Dairymen 

Chicago,  April  21 — A  vigorous 
educational  campaign  by  way  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  news 
articles  was  advocated  for  5,000,- 
000  dairy  farmers  as  a  post-war 
necessity  here  last  week,  by 
Owen  M.  Richards,  manager  of 
the  American  Dairy  Associato 
before  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  gathered  for  a  threeiiij 
conference  on  post-war  mobili¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  Richards  believes  that 
vital  and  systematic  advertisinj 
would  solve  all  such  problenz 


Editors  and  U.  S.  Ssnator  pay  their  respects  to  CoL  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  director.  Women's  Army  Corps  and  formerly  executive  vice- 
president,  Houston  Post.  L.  to  r.:  Dwight  S.  Perriia.  Philadelphio 
Evening  Bulletin;  W.  S.  Gilmore.  Detroit  News;  CoL  Hobby.  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan;  and  I.  N.  HeiskelL  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


Newsprint  Picture 
To  Be  Reviewed 

Washington,  April  25—11* 
Newspaper  Industry  AdviaoO 
Committee  to  the  War  Prodw 
tion  Board  will  inspect  e»BI 
phase  of  the  newsprint  situitt* 
at  a  two-day  meeting  called  v 
May  23  and  24. 

’The  agenda  has  not  been  pjv 
pared  but  the  importance  of  w 
session  is  indicated  In  the  » 
noimcement  that  two  days  w 
be  set  aside — “having  been  df 
termined  as  necessary  fot  w 
full  consideration  of  the  ^ 
and  diversified  problems  beW 
the  printing  and  publishing  v 
vision.” 


for  April  2ti  ID  I 


REPORT  OF  ROY  ROBERTS 
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Continued  from  page  17 
during  the  present  war  time. 

Your  president  felt  emphat* 

)^ily — and  I  might  add  I  still 
feel— that  editors  caimot  sit  in 
ivory  towers  and  gaze  upon  this 
v«rar  as  dispassionate  observers. 

It  is  our  war,  and  I  believe  we 
can  make  every  possible  contri¬ 
bution  to  victory  without  sur¬ 
rendering  an  iota  of  freedom  of 
expression  or  criticism.  I  know 
you  members  feel  the  same  way 
about  it.  At  any  rate,  these  last 
15  months  the  ASNE  has  sought 
in  every  possible  way  to  make 
the  influence  of  newspapers  felt 
effectively  in  a  constructive  way 
in  the  war  effort. 

In  war  times  it  is  inevitable 
there  will  be  sharp  clashes  be¬ 
tween  the  military  and  the  civil¬ 
ian  minds  as  to  what  constitutes 
security.  But  when  the  first  of 
a  series  of  international  con¬ 
ferences  was  called,  the  much 
mooted  food  conference  at  Hot 
Springs,  the  setup  sought  to  keep 
the  press  entirely  out  of  contact 
with  the  delegates,  thereby  clos¬ 
ing  legitimate  news  channels.  In¬ 
formation  was  to  be  spoon-fed  by 
auttorized  government  spokes¬ 
men.  No  military  security  what¬ 
ever  was  involv^  here.  The  ef¬ 
fort  represented  censorship  in  its 
worst  form — censorship  for  pol¬ 
icy  reasons. 

Now  this  particular  conference 
did  not  amount  to  an  awful  lot 
in  news  value.  But  fearing  it 
would  set  the  pattern  for  all  sub¬ 
sequent  conferences,  climaxing 
with  the  peace  conference  that 
may  come,  your  president  called 
a  special  meeting  of  the  board, 
which  unanimously  made  em¬ 
phatic  protest  in  a  pimgent  reso¬ 
lution,  largely  the  words  of  the 
late  William  Allen  White.  Other 
newspaper  groups,  the  news 
maguines,  the  radio— all  were 
one  in  protest. 

Keep  Channels  oi  News  Open 
The  pattern  of  the  conference 
was  changed  quickly,  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactorily.  But  recog¬ 
nition  was  given  to  the  essential 
that  denial  of  the  press  to  the 
source  of  the  news  constituted 
oppressive  censorship  in  its 
worst  form.  As  I  leave  the  presi¬ 
dency,  I  charge  the  ASNE  to 
guard  jealously  future  and  more 
important  conferences,  especially 
the  great  final  peace  conferences. 

To  he  the  policeman  to  keep  the 
channels  of  news  open  is  a  first 
duty  of  this  society  and  member¬ 
ship. 

When  the  first  repatriates  were 
brought  out  of  Germany  and  our 
rapable  corps  of  correspondents 
m  London  first  were  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  them  and  later  had  their 
copy  held  up  while  press  ser- 
'dces  and  correspondents  of 
other  nations  gave  their  public 
the  news  at  once,  your  president 
•Win  went  to  bat  in  your  name. 

It  appeared  to  be  discrimination 
^inst  our  American  press. 

*Mn  the  powerful  Associated 
wess  and  other  organizations 
joined  in  pounding  away,  it  was 
found  someone  had  blundered, 

•od  overnight  the  wires  were 

open. 

When  at  Cairo  and  Teheran  the 
j^rican  press  was  barricaded 
“Om  any  contact  with  the  presi- 
tential  party  or  any  direct  inter- 
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views;  when  our  aggressive  war 
correspondents  were  given  an 
outrageous  nm-aroimd;  when  a 
foreign  press  service  sent  wing¬ 
ing  over  the  world  what  we  all 
had  in  our  own  offices  and  could 
not  use  here  in  the  United  States, 
another  protest  was  lodged  at 
The  White  House  and  other  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Society,  I  must  confess  I  hope 
you  know  more  of  what  really 
was  decided  at  Cairo  and  Tehe¬ 
ran  than  I  do,  for  I  plead  confu¬ 
sion,  even  after  all  these  months. 

Entitled  to  News 

As  a  general  principle,  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  feel  rightly  they 
are  entitled  to  get  our  govern¬ 
mental  decisions  and  news  from 
American  sources  and  not  have 
to  wait  for  the  news  in  speeches 
from  that  splendid  reporter, 
Winston  Churchill,  before  Par¬ 
liament. 

With  all  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  terrible  burden 
of  war  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  carrying,  I  urge 
a  policy  of  more  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  American  people 
and  the  American  press.  It 
will  pay  dividends  in  the  one 
cause  we  all  place  first:  winning 
the  war. 

The  much-discussed  Japanese 
atrocity  stories,  especially  the 
thrilling  epic  finally  obtained  by 
the  dogged  persistence  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  “The  Death 
March  of  Bataan,”  occupied  the 
attention  of  your  president  and 
some  of  your  other  officers  for 
months.  The  OWI,  the  Censor¬ 
ship,  and  finally  The  White 
House,  were  appealed  to.  The 
great  mass  of  material  locked 
up  in  governmental  archives  for 
months  became  a  test  of  whether 
or  not  the  American  people 
should  be  told  the  stark-naked 
facts  of  the  war. 

Numerous  other  matters  of 
policy  have  been  taken  up  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  from  time 
to  time.  I  think  out  of  it  all 
yoiur  officers  have  gotten  an  vm- 
derstanding  education  on  the 
difficulties  the  military  face.  We 
found  always  a  desire  to  be  co¬ 
operative.  But  always  came  that 
clash  of  military  and  civilian 
responsibility,  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  difference  in  viewpoint 
of  the  man  in  the  field  and  those 
at  home.  It  is  not  all  so  one¬ 
sided  as  it  might  appear.  The 
military  has  responsibilities  for 
the  lives  of  the  men  in  the  field, 
not  the  press.  Sometimes  the 
decision  on  whether  military  se¬ 
curity  is  involved  or  not  is  a 
close  one. 

ASNE  Served  the  Nation 

The  American  Society,  we  felt, 
served  the  sound  interests,  not 
just  of  the  press,  but  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  in  being  vigilant.  It  still 
is  my  conviction  the  American 
people  can  take  it;  that  the  cer¬ 
tain  way  to  build  home  front 
morale  is  to  tell  the  full  story 
of  the  war  in  a  realistic  way 
on  every  possible  occasion  as 
quickly  as  possible,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  when  military  secturity 
is  not  directly  involved. 

I  might  add  right  here  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  directors, 
when  the  Navy  arranged  for 
such  splendid  coverage,  both 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


A  Long  Distance  call  may  be  long  in 
miles,  but  we  hope  you  will  try  to  keep 
it  short  in  minutes.  War  needs  the 
wires. 

When  you  are  calling  on  crowded 
circuits,  the  Long  Distance  operator 
may  say — "Please  limit  your  call  to 
5  minutes.” 

That’s  a  good  suggestion.  It  helps 
more  calls  get  through  during  rush 
periods. 


Navy  PRO  a 
"Terrific  Job/" 
Says  Lovette 

Experienced  working  news¬ 
paper  men  and  publicity  men 
are  doiu  the  important  work  in 
U.  S.  Nary  Public  Relations, 
which  career  officers  in  the  Navy 
are  not  equipped  to  do,  said  Capt. 
Leland  P.  Lovette,  former  Navy 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Sales  Executives  Club  this  week 
in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York. 

Capt.  Lovette,  who  has  just 
left  his  public  relations  post  to 
assume  an  active  command  with 
the  Navy,  declared  that  Navy 
Public  ^lations  is  a  “tmrlfle 
job."  "Not  only  must  they  deal 
with  all  publicity  media  in  the 
U.  S.,"  he  said,  "but  also  with 
all  the  other  United  Nations." 

The  average  Navy  officer  has 
only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
ne^s  of  the  press,  he  declared, 
since  about  95%  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  is,  or  appears  to  be,  confi¬ 
dential. 

Enemy  Ingenious 

Particularly  difficult,  Capt. 
Lovette  said,  is  the  pacification 
of  civilians  who  cannot  see  the 
security  angle  occasionally,  in 
the  Navy’s  suppression  of  certain 
news. 

"The  enemy,”  he  said,  “has  in¬ 
genious  ways  of  putting  bits  of 
news  together  and  forming  a 
clear  mosaic  pattern.  Often  we 
cannot  even  tell  why  certain  in¬ 
formation  cannot  be  released, 
because  to  do  so  might  give  it 
away." 

Capt.  Lovette  described  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  he  was  stationed  at  the 
time  as  commander  of  a  de¬ 
stroyer  division.  All  the  facta 
of  Poaii  Harbor  already  have 
been  told  in  the  press,  he  said, 
with  the  exception  of  the  place¬ 
ment  of  responsibility,  on  which 
he  himself  had  formed  no  opin¬ 
ions. 

"The  full  story  must  and  will 
come  out  after  the  war,"  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Capt.  Lovette  praised  highly 
the_  work  that  the  newspapers, 
radio,  and  other  publicity  nmdia 
have  done  in  building  up  the 
Navy,  particularly  the  women’s 
reserves  in  the  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

The  present  forces,  he  said, 
comprise  2JMX),000  in  the  Navy. 
425,000  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
172,000  in  the  Coast  Guard  and 
92,000  women  in  tiie  three 
branches. 

“What  advertising  has  done  to 
help  the  armed  forces  during  the 
war  will  make  a  great  book  for 
someone  to  write  when  peace 
comes,”  he  declared. 

Director  of  Navy  Public  Re¬ 
lations  since  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Capt.  Lovette  served  in 
the  office  previously  as  welL 
From  1932  to  IMO  he  was  the 
officer  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  department. 

He  has  written  several  books, 
one  of  them  a  best  seller  in 
Its  field — “Navy  Customs,  Tra- 
dition,  and  Usage.” 

Paul  H.  Nystrom,  president  of 
the  Sales  Executives  Club,  who 
introduced  the  speaker,  de¬ 


scribed  the  Navy  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  office  in  Washington  under 
Capt.  Lovette  as  a  "typical  news¬ 
paper  city  room.” 

Capt.  Lovette.  he  said,  used 
every  means  possible  to  make 
the  office  an  efficient  channel  of 
communication  to  the  people  and 
their  press  representatives.  He 
continually  urged  his  subordi¬ 
nates  to  join  the  National  Press 
Club,  said  Nystrom,  In  order  to 
become  familiar  with  the  work¬ 
ing  press. 

■ 

Cuts  Class.  Columns 

The  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  and  Sun  were  re¬ 
cently  changed  from  a  12-em 
width  to  ems.  making  nine 
columns  to  the  page  instead  of 
the  standard  eight. 

Roberts  Report 
To  Editors 

continued  from  page  123 

news  and  pictures,  as  in  the  Gil¬ 
berts  and  the  Marshalls,  your 
president  did  not  hesitate  to  send 
The  White  House  and  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  thanks 
and  congratulations,  urging  that 
this  course  be  a  pattern  for  the 
future. 

Officers  and  directors  of  your 
Society  have  sat  with  both  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  Censorship 
and  OWI.  in  the  plans  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  second  front.  I  only 
wish  we  could  have  been  more 
helpful.  No  one  can  foretell  how 
all  the  arrangements  will  work 
out.  At  least  the  benefit  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  the  past  has 
been  given  in  advance.  I  cannot 
thank  several  members  of  the 
board  enough  for  the  time  and 
attention  they  have  devoted  to 
this  matter. 

Unifonnity  in  Comics 

Naturally,  we  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  everything  we  sought 
to  do  in  these  IS  months. 
“StufiTy”  Walters,  your  exceed¬ 
ingly  capable  secretary,  and  your 
president  spent  hours  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  with  the  ssmdi- 
cates  in  New  York  seeking  to 
get  uniformity  on  sizes  of  comics 
to  help  all  of  us  on  the  paper 
shortage.  We  didn’t  achieve 
everything  we  set  out  to  do,  but 
I  think  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problem  resulted,  especially 
in  more  readable  legends. 

The  war  correspondents’  asso¬ 
ciation  in  London  sought  the 
aid  of  the  ASNE  in  getting  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  men  in  the  field,  es¬ 
pecially  on  transmission,  before 
the  proper  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  was  given.  Jack 
Knight,  your  first  vice-president, 
has  been  serving  his  nation  and 
American  newspapers  by  acting 
as  liaison  officer  between  the 
American  and  British  censorship 
in  London,  performing  invalu¬ 
able  service,  and  you  will  hear 
a  report  from  him  later  in  the 
session.  Your  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Wilbur  Forrest,  has  been 
of  immense  value  in  conferences 
with  war  officials  out  of  his  vast 
experience  in  World  War  I. 
Every  member  of  the  board  has 
made  his  contribution  to  this 
year’s  activities. 

There  are  a  few  matters  of 


policy  that  should  be  mentioned. 
The  ASNE  has  received  all  sorts 
of  requests  to  endorse  this  or 
that  movement  or  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  this  or  that  meeting. 
Most  of  these,  doubtless,  were 
worthy  and  useful  causes.  But 
your  president  and  your  board 
felt  emphatically  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  should  stick  to  its  knitting 
and  act  only  on  problems  im¬ 
mediately  involving  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  from  its  edi- 
toHal  aspects. 

I  cannot  close  this  phase  of 
the  report  without  emphasizing 
how  valuable  three  Washington 
members  have  been  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  during  this  15  month  pe¬ 
riod:  Casey  Jones,  Ben  McKel- 
way,  and  Dave  Lawrence. 

Three  Problems  of  Newspapers 

Now  as  to  our  Immediate  prob¬ 
lems,  not  so  much  those  of  the 
Society  as  of  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally:  As  I  see  it,  they  are 
threefold.  First,  we  must  win 
the  war,  and  new.spapers  must 
continue  to  contribute  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  winning  the 
war.  That  goes  without  saying. 
’The  hope  of  Hitler  today  is  that 
our  home  front  will  break  before 
that  in  the  Gestapo-controlled 
Germany.  The  one  strategy  of 
the  Japs  is  to  string  out  and  stall 
the  war  along  until  we  here  in 
America  become  war-weary  and 
willing  to  take  a  negotiated 
peace.  So  if  you  will  pardon 
your  president  for  doing  a  little 
exhorting,  it  is  that  our  first  job 
as  American  newspapers  is  to 
keep  the  home  front  sound,  be 
constructive  rather  than  destruc¬ 
tive  in  criticism,  and  stand  for 
the  one  goal  of  complete  victory. 
We  need  the  understanding  help 
of  the  military  if  we  are  to  serve 
our  country  best.  Tragic  hours 
are  ahead.  Terrific  losses  may 
carry  tragedy  to  countless  homes. 
’Then  is  the  time  American  news¬ 
papers  should  be  at  their  best  in 
courage  and  understanding. 

Next,  we  are  in  an  election 
year.  A  good  many  of  us,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  as  I  guess  most  of 
you  know,  feel  mighty  strongly 
about  this  nutter  of  elections. 
But  let  us  demonstrate  that  a 
democracy  can  function  even  in 
war  times.  Newspapers  can  be 
a  tremendous  factor  in  keeping 
the  campaign  on  an  American 
basis,  not  down  in  the  sewer. 
Fight,  yes.  Fight  for  what  we 
believe  in,  don’t  hit  below  the 
belt.  And  everlastingly  chastise 
either  side  that  indulges  in 
smearing  as  an  argument.  Don’t 
forget  the  boys  in  the  foxholes 
or  on  the  beachheads  or  on  the 
seas.  Their  fight  comes  ahead  of 
our  fight  here  at  home. 

Foreign  Policy 

Third,  and  not  least,  is  the 
problem  of  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States  certainly  has  come 
of  age.  If  we  ever  are  to  take 
the  place  in  the  world,  to  realize 
the  destiny  that  should  be  ours, 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the 
lifetime  of  our  children,  then 
these  United  States  must  accept 
responsibilities.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  a  narrow  isolationist  stand 
on  one  hand  and  the  God-savers 
on  the  other,  who  would  give 
everything  away  in  idealistic 
dreaming,  is  the  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  position  on  foreign  policy. 
We  can  differ  on  detail,  but  even 
in  a  Presidential  election  year, 
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there  are  fundamental  prindplx, 
truly  American,  that  we  ca 
agree  on  and  uphold,  howevg 
the  election  may  come  out. 

Only  thus  can  any  reell; 
democratic  government  such  « 
ours  fimction  in  foreign  poUcy. 
To  guide  and  to  inform  te 
American  people  sanely  and  ote- 
structively  in  all  the  animodfia 
a  political  campaign  and  a  poli¬ 
tical  year  naturally  will  aroua 
is  one  of  our  first  duties  now. 

Looking  to  the  post-wu  fi- 
ture,  I  hope  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  will  take  an  aggresdio 
position.  Let  newspapers  \mi 
not  follow.  Let’s  not  leave  it 
to  our  too  often  badly  spoikd 
newspaper  columnists  and  ridk 
commentators  to  set  the  pace  Is 
thinking  for  our  people.  True 
they  have  a  national  audieneta 
opposed  to  the  local  field  of  moot 
of  us.  When  we  call  for  nmt 
responsible  journalism  for  oor 
selves.  in  turn,  the  nation  ha 
a  right  to  expect  from  all  coer 
mentators,  newspaper  colunmiik 
and  radio,  more  genuine  respoo- 
sibility,  less  personal  explottr 
tion.  Nor  does  our  responsibiU^ 
as  editors  end  when  we  buy  i 
column  and  start  putting  it  in 
the  paper.  More  responsible  jour 
nalism,  more  responsible  Mo¬ 
ment  in  columns  and  on  the  air. 
Only  thus  do  we  deserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Free  International  Nesn 

Maintenance  of  peace  In  tbt 
world  depends  on  the  free  into- 
change  of  international  newt  a 
much  as  any  one  factor.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Society  take  flit 
lead  toward  such  a  goal  in  the 
post-war  period. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  if  not 
before,  we  must  have  an  end  to 
the  flood  of  government  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  horde  of  press  agots 
that  have  engulfed  Wariiln|ton 
should  be  driven  out.  The 
practice  of  bureaucracy  hat  de¬ 
veloped  in  private  business  untfl 
we  are  submerged  with  re 
leases  on  everything  except  the 
weather.  We  must  get  back  to 
more  old-fashioned  reporttag 
and  open  the  sources  of  nawa 
direct  from  responsible  haadi 
to  the  reporter.  Putting  an  lad 
to  controlled  news  is  our  Job. 

We  must  get  the  govemmaal- 
fostered  propaganda  servioet  oat 
of  the  foreign  field  the  minate 
the  last  shot  is  fired,  and  taia 
back  to  our  own  splendid  piaw 
services,  the  serving  of  Aman 
can  news  to  the  far  corner!  of 
the  world. 

We  must  demand  and  |tt 
equal  treatment  in  world  com¬ 
munications  for  our  Amerkm 
agencies  and  a  breakdown  « 
any  monopolies,  govemmenr 
fostered,  that  put  our  preat  aw 
vices  at  a  disadvantage. 

A  free  press  means  a  retpoa- 
sible  press.  A  militant  pwj 
means  one  that  leads,  not 
sits  with  a  pad  and  records.^W 
of  these  sessions  of  the  An>g|- 
can  Society  may  we  be  8tiin» 
lated  to  serve  better  our  nw 
and  our  communities.  Ow  • 
these  sessions  may  we  send  the 
word  to  the  hundreds  of 
men  on  every  battle  front,  • 
every  sea,  men  doing  the  grssw 
job  of  reporting  the  worldhw 
ever  known,  the  words  ‘Go®® 
luck!  May  you  return  «>•* 
safely  to  us,  but  home  to  a  pw* 
that  has  kept  the  faith." 

•  U  R  L  I  S^H  E  R  for  April  2f. 


Many  Post-War 
Problems  Vary, 
Study  Shows 

Scripps-Howard  Prints 
Restilts  of  Surveys 
Made  by  Its  Newspapers 

Following  up  the  slide  pre¬ 
sentation  made  by  Scripps-How- 
ird  Newspapers  at  the  January 
Hitional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  the  newspa¬ 
per  chain  has  released  a  booklet, 
“A  Pattern  of  Post-war  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Retailers,”  which  con¬ 
tains  more  detailed  information 
on  the  same  subjects. 

For  the  study  two  surveys, 
one  of  which  used  questions 
from  an  NRDGA  bulletin,  “Plan 
for  Local  Forecasts  as  a  Basis 
for  Post-war  Planning,”  were 
made  in  cities  where  Scripps- 
Howard  has  newspapers. 

Two  Surveys  Made 
The  first  survey,  for  which 
general  data  pertaining  to  the 
market  were  collected,  was 
based  on  the  NRDGA  study  and 
was  made  in  15  cities;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  a  consumer  study  of  6,000 
women  customers  of  department 
stores,  was  conducted  by  various 
research  organizations  in  13  ci- 
tiei 

While,  as  H.  H.  MacLean,  nuin- 
aga.  Retail  Stores  Division, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  study,  points  out  “no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  interpret  re¬ 
sults  or  infer  that  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  exist  in  other  cities, 
some  of  the  information  gath¬ 
ered  indicates  possible  serious 
problems." 

"Ihere  is  one  disturbing  fact,” 
ezplained  Mr.  MacLean  in  a 
letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
"which  came  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  part  of  the  survey  and 
that  is,  the  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘Concerning  the  following 
products;  do  you  expect  the  first 
models  available  after  the  war 
to  be  drastically  improved?’  You 
will  notice  that  the  majority  of 
the  women  are  exgiecting  dras¬ 
tic  improvements  in  the  majority 
of  these  classifications. 

"This  is  due,  I  believe,  to  a 
pett  extent,  to  the  news  re¬ 
leases  by  manufacturers  of  these 
eommodities.  We  believe  that 
the  public  should  be  informed 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
drastic  improvements  on  any  ot 
these  classifications  immediately 
ofter  the  war.” 

Specific  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  Mr.  MacLean  re- 
Im  diow  that  a  high  of  69%  of 
the  women  questioned  antici- 
lated  drastic  improvements  in 
™dlo8  and  a  low  of  49%  ex- 
PWted  such  changes  in  house 
Insulation. 

In  between,  50%  or  more  ex¬ 
it^  improvements  in  kitchen 
wlnets,  heating,  lighting,  furni¬ 
ture,  washing  machines,  small 
ippliances,  r^rigerators  and  au¬ 
tomobiles. 

An  allied  question,  “Will  wo- 
®*n  be  interested  in  buying  1940 
JJ^eli  after  the  war  if  dras¬ 
tically  improved  ones  are  not 
jj^lnble?”  produced  an  afibma- 
ttve  answer  from  only  54.5%. 


So  varied  are  each  city’s  re¬ 
sults  from  the  22  market  and  I 
10  consumer  questions,  that  it  I 
is  impossible  to  draw  accurate 
comparisons  or  many  national  | 
siunmary  conclusions. 

In  fact,  the  surveys  indicate 
that  to  be  uniformly  successful, 
post-war  planning  and  pre-post- 
war  surveying  must  be  done  on 
a  city-by-city  basis. 

For  example,  in  the  market 
survey,  all  15  cities  were  asked: 
“What  proportion  of  your  local 
Industry  Is  now  devoted  to  war 
production?”  and  answers  varied 
from  22%  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
95%  in  Houston,  'Tex. 

Similarly,  under  the  heading 
of  plans  for  conversion  to  peace¬ 
time  operation,  while  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  reported  its  plants  could 
convert  in  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  Evansville  said  six  to  18 
months  and  others  said  an  in¬ 
definite  time. 

Although  answers  to  some  of 
the  consumer  questions  have 
been  reported  in  composite  form 
to  refiect  the  all-over  picture, 
here  also  the  study  follows  its 
avowed  purpose,  “to  illustrate 
the  type  of  information  avail¬ 
able,  the  sources  from  which  it 
can  be  obtained  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  data  might  be  as-  : 
sembled  for  practical  use”  rather  | 
than  to  attempt  any  conclusion¬ 
drawing. 

Indications  are  that  in  these 
cities,  at  least,  over  50%  of  the 
shoppers  will  not  be  influenced 
by  special  department  store  ser¬ 
vices:  60%  will  not  pay  more 
for  merchandise  to  get  such 
services  and  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  approve  of  self-service  in 
many  departments,  especially 
food  where  71%  voted  for  it. 

Concluding  the  report  is  this 
suggestion;  “The  contents  of 
this  booklet  serve  as  another 
example  of  how  a  newspaper  can 
assist  the  retailer  and  the  com¬ 
munity  toward  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  problems  most 
likely  to  affect  them  during  the 
coming  period  of  readjustment. 
Your  local  newspaper  is  in  an 
ideal  position  to  cooperate  in  a 
similar  study.  We  suggest  that 
you  discuss  a  survey  of  this 
kind  with  them.” 


Uses  Split  Run 

The  New  York  Newu  is  ac¬ 
commodating  a  greater  number 
of  advertisers  by  offering  them 
on  any  day  when  the  demand 
for  full-pages  exceeds  the  space 
available  split-nm  coverage  in 
alternate  papers.  An  extra  fee 
for  advertising  to  half  the  News’ 
circulation  is  2V^  cents  per  line, 
or  $25  a  page.  This  method  af¬ 
ford  the  split-run  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  at  present  must  be 
full-page,  close  to  a  million  cir¬ 
culation. 


New  Trade  Monthly 

Newspaperman,  “a  monthly 
journal  of  fact,  fiction,  humor 
and  opinions  written  solely  by 
working  newspapermen,  will 
make  its  debut  April  11  on  the 
nation’s  newsstands.  Tribune 
Publications,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
has  announced.  The  paper  will 
sell  for  10c  the  copy,  $1  a  year 
on  subscription. 
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AIK  KXl’KKS.s  is  a  .’Viiiile-a-miiiiili^  <(iiivey<)r 
xX  Itfit  between  your  plant  and  «-onsignee. 
Use  it  ejficirntly!  When  .shipments  are  ready, 
call  for  a  piek-np ...  right  then!  If  yon  wait 
for  routine  end-of-day  piek-up,  ymi  let  a  htt 
of  planes  go  by  that  might  be  speeding 
your  shipment  to  its  de^tination. 
Remember:  the  secret  of  earliest 
possible  delivery  is  earliest 
possible  shipment! 


A  Money-Satrint  Rich* 
Spaed  Wartiiie  Tool 
for  Every  Busieess 


As  a  result  of  increased  efUcieiiey  develojied  to  meet  wartime 
demand.^,  rates  have  been  reduced.  Ship|»er.s  nationwide  are 
now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air  Express 
charges.  And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on  "hours”, 
not  days  and  weeks  —  with  3-inile-a-minute  servk*  direct  to 
hundreds  ofU.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  "Vision  Unlimited” — an  informative  booklet 
that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept.  PR-5, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  2.30  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sherman  New 
Publisher 
In  Hartford 

Succeeds  Late  H.  H. 
Conland  on  Coiiront . .  . 
TVo  Others  Named 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  26— 
Maurice  S.  Sherman,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Courant,  was  elected 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  Company  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  Tuesday. 

He  succecxls  the  late  Henry  H. 
Conland  who  died  on  April  15. 
Mr.  Sherman  retains  his  title  of 
editor-in-chief. 

Howard  C.  Rice,  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Brmttleboro  Reformer  and 
long  a  close  friend  and  business 
associate  of  Mr.  Conland,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Conland’s  death. 

Brucker  Named 

Herbert  Brucker,  assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  Courant. 

Mr.  Sherman  in  1926  suc¬ 
ceeded  Charles  Hopkins  Clark 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Courant. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
He  was  m^e  a  director  of  the 
Courant  in  1936  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  in  1943. 

Mr.  Rice  in  addition  to  his 
newspaper  interests  is  president 
of  the  Stephen  Daye  Press,  Inc., 
a  member  of  the  New  England 
Council,  a  former  president  of 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  Vermont  Legislature. 

Mr.  Brucker,  who  will  be  46 
next  October,  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  and  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Univenity.  In  1924  he  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  traveling 
scholarship.  He  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield  Union 
and  the  old  New  York  World 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  World’s  Work  and  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Columbia  University. 

■ 

The  Boys  Are  Miffed 

Washington,  April  25 — White 
Hoi^  correspondents  telephoned 
toeir  officee  this  afternoon  relay¬ 
ing  a  message  that  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  press  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  6  o’clock,  and  then 
took  up  their  watch  for  the  por¬ 
tentous  tidings.  At  6:30  o’clock, 
half  an  hour  late,  came  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  President  had 
entertained  Prime  Minister  John 
Curtin  of  Australia,  and  other 
dignitaries,  at  lunch  at  the 
President’s  vacation  spot  in  the 
south. 

■ 

Fishing  Contest 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  spon¬ 
soring  its  13th  annual  fishing 
contest,  offering  IS  prizes  for  as 
many  different  species  caught 
between  the  opening  of  the  trout 
fishing  season  April  29  and 
Labor  Day. 


Editors  Fete  Matthews 

Rives  Matthews,  37-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Princess  Anne 
(Md.)  Somerset  News,  a  stormy 
petrel  in  a  recent  freedom-of- 
the-press  fight  in  exposing  a 
Maryland  official’s  squandering 
of  wartime  gasoline,  was  a  feted 
visitor  at  the  ANPA  convention 
in  New  York  this  week.  Mat¬ 
thews,  who  is  seeking  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  U.  S. 
Senate,  was  able  to  attend  the 
meeting  only  because  his  polit¬ 
ical  foes  dropped  their  charges 
of  criminal  libel  on  the  eve  of 
his  trial.  Matthews  thanked  pub¬ 
lishers  who  rallied  to  his  aid 
last  June  and  “kept  me  out  of 
jail  where  otherwise  I  would 
have  gone  in  my  effort  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service.” 

■ 

Becker  Host 
At  Intertype 
Dinner  in  N.  Y- 

Gen.  Marshall,  Guest 
Of  Honor,  Makes 
Off-the-Record  Talk 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of 
the  Intertype  Corporation,  was 
host  at  a  small  dinner  party 
given  ’Tuesday  evening,  April  25, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  at  which 
General  George  C.  Marshall, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  U,  S.  Army 
was  guest  of  honor.  General 
Marshall  delivered  an  off-the- 
record  address. 

At  the  speaker’s  dias  were 
Stewart  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
Bank  of  Manhattan  Company; 
Lucius  Boomer,  president  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria:  John  F.  Deasy, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  op- 
eraUons  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  Hon.  A.  E.  Giegengack, 
public  printer  of  the  U.  S. 

Also  Col.  David  M.  Goodrich, 
chairman  of  the  (]loodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Company:  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan, 
president  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board;  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  McGrady,  director,  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation. 

Also  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe  and  ANPA  president; 
Major  General  Alexander  D. 
Surles,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations,  U.  S.  Army; 
Juan  T.  Trippe,  president  of  Pan- 
American  Airways,  Inc.;  and  Al¬ 
bert  N.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

■ 

CoL  Hobby  Promotion 

Washington,  April  26 — Col, 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  who  began 
her  military  career  in  the  press 
relations  section  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  may  become  a  major 
general.  A  bill  seeking  that  end 
has  been  introduced  by  Rep. 
Overton  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 
Col.  Hobby  is  commander  of  the 
WAC. 

■ 

Honor  Carriers'  Record 

Detroit  News  carriers  have 
sold  45,750,000  war  savings 
stamps  since  Pearl  Harbor  and 
a  million  in  the  last  month,  it 
was  announced  at  a  show  honor¬ 
ing  them. 


Jobs  Assured 
For  Veterans 

continued  from  page  15 

ing  and  sales  staff.  ’Three  years 
ago  the  Star  moved  into  a  new 
building  on  the  home  site  of 
Thomas  Dixon,  author  of  “Birth 
of  a  Nation.”  ’The  old  building 
is  useful  as  an  office  supply  store 
which  will  need  men  out  of  uni¬ 
form. 


ANDREW  WILEY. 

Buaineu  Manager 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
SIX'  men  already  mustered  out 
of  service  have  returned  to 
the  Enquirer.  There  are  182  men 
in  service  from  the  paper  and  I 
believe  all  will  be  taken  back. 

We  keep  in  touch  with  all  our 
men  in  service  through  a  paper 
we  get  out  called  Pi-Lines. 

BASH.  BREWER,  Publisher 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times 

EVERY  one  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  us  since  the  service 
act  was  passed  has  signed  an 
agreement  stating  that  the  men 
and  women  in  service  with  the 
armed  forces  have  a  priority  on 
all  the  jobs,  not  only  on  the 
newspapers,  the  Standard-Times 
in  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod, 
but  also  our  radio  station 
WNBH. 

The  war  hit  us  particularly 
hard,  because  we  have  always 
been  definitely  a  young  man’s 
organization.  Close  to  100  out  of 
250  employes  are  in  service  to¬ 
day.  Time  and  again  we  hear 
from  them,  and  most  of  them 
say  they  expect  to  come  back  to 
work  for  us  as  soon  as  they  fin¬ 
ish  up  their  overseas  assignment. 
We  believe  the  idea  of  the  signed 
agreement  is  not  only  fair  to  the 
person  in  service,  but  also  to  the 
new  employes.  Of  course,  we 
are  using  more  women  than  ever 
before  and  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  their  work. 

GEORGE  WnjJAMS. 

General  Manager 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times 
WE  WILL  take  back  all  who 
have  left  our  newspaper  to  go 
into  service.  Already  quite  a 
few  have  come  back  on  furlough 
and  we  have  assured  them  we 
are  holding  places  for  them. 
Naturally,  this  policy  applies 
only  to  those  who  have  gone  di¬ 
rectly  from  our  newspaper  into 
service.  ’There  have  been  some 
who  have  left  us  for  highly  paid 
war  jobs  which  they  have  sub¬ 
sequently  left  when  inducted. 

Perhaps,  only  the  real  news¬ 
paper  men  with  printer’s  ink  in 
their  veins  will  want  to  come 
back.  ’There  are  many  such  men 
in  the  armed  forces  today.  As 
you  know  Geneva  is  near  the 
Navy  boot  training  camp  at 
Sampson.  Not  long  ago  a  detail 
of  men  marched  into  our  town 
under  orders  as  part  of  their 
training.  They  were  given  only 
20  minutes’  rest.  Most  of  them 
went  to  drug  stores  to  get  ice 
cream  sodas. 

There  was  one  real  newspaper 
lad  among  them,  however.  He 
showed  up  at  our  office  and 

EDITOR  &  P 


wanted  to  go  through  the  pi«tt 
He  spent  the  entire  time  with  u, 
talking  shop.  Althou^  it 
wasn’t  press  time  we  ran  o{ 
page  proofs  for  him.  You  cti 
be  sure  such  interested  men  win 
get  back  their  newspaper  j(^ 
You  can’t  keep  them  away. 

In  Geneva  we  are  figuring  qb 
expansion  anyway.  Before  the 
war  our  town  had  a  populatka 
of  15,000.  Today  we  have  20,- 
000.  We  expect  more  advertii' 
ing  after  the  war,  a  bigger  papa, 
and  room  for  all  who  are  in  nt 
vice  now  and  want  to  work  fct 
us  after  the  war. 


SHERMAN  BOWIES. 

General  Monager 
Springfield  (Moss.)  Repubheoa 

TODAY  we  are  employing  i 
higher  percentage  of  woma 
on  our  newspapers  than  any 
other  daily  in  our  area.  We 
have  long  had  women  in  on 
composing  room,  now  we  have 
women  advertising  solicitors  a^ 
we  also  have  women  driven  and 
collectors. 

Nevertheless,  we  expect  to 
handle  the  problem  of  absorbinf 
returning  service  men  without 
too  much  difficulty.  There  will 
be  some  expansion.  Further 
more,  we  expect  that  the  ch^ 
from  wsur  to  peace  and  civiliu 
re-employment  will  be  gradual 
We  keep  in  touch  with  on 
employes  in  service  through  a 
publication  we  call  Post-Ex¬ 
changes.  Letters  we  receive  shot 
that  men  now  on  the  fightini 
fronts  do  most  certainly  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they 
will  be  newspaper  men  again. 


AUSTIN  WOOD. 
General  Manager 
Ogden  Newspapers 
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WE  HAVE  applications  pending 

now  for  FM  stations  in  five  rf 
the  cities  in  which  we  operate 
’That  will  provide  jobs  for  quite 
a  number  of  returning  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  who  for 
merly  worked  on  our  15  daily 
newspapers,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  weeklies  we  operate. 

Fortunately  our  draft  boards 
have  been  liberal  with  our  me¬ 
chanical  staffs.  Women  are  do¬ 
ing  excellent  work  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  but  most  of 
them  will  probably  marry  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

We  are  optimistic  too  about 
advertising  expanding  after  the 
war  when  we  will  have  plenty 
of  newsprint  again.  We  will 
have  bigger  newspapers  and  will 
need  larger  staffs  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 


BUELL  W.  HUDSON.  Publiih* 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 


WE  HAVE  25  employes  now  in 
service,  two  girls  and  23  men 
Already  we  have  employed  ^ 
veterans  of  this  war.  One  w 
already  left  us  for  a  better  jo® 
The  other,  a  reporter,  is  doing 
an  excellent  job.  He  specials 
in  stories  about  service  meiL 


Good  newspaper  men 
want  to  come  back  and  will 
jobs.  We’ve  told  our  local 
mittee  planning  post-war 
employment  that  we  are 
we  can  take  back  all  who 
left  us  to  serve  our  country 
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Conhcan  Stresses 
Enterprise 

continued  from  page  114 

entf,  and  of  course,  I  might  add, 
th»t  is  probably  an  encouraging 
thing  when  people  feel  that  way 
tbout  us.  A  good  newspaper 
mn  ought  not  to  be  too  popu- 
lir. 

My  third  communication  was 
in  the  shape  of  the  return  of  our 
spffial  Latin  American  expert, 
^  five  months  on  the  south- 
on  continent.  What  he  has  to 
write  on  the  spread  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  dictatorship  in  Latin 
America — a  new  story  only  in  so 
far  as  methods  and  techniques 
are  getting  tougher  and  tougher, 
and  show  up  strongly  nowadays 
in  countries  that  are  among  our 
firmest  allies  against  other  dic¬ 
tatorships — what  he  has  to  write 
will  doubtless  close  to  us  many 
more  doors  in  Latin  America. 
TWs  man  cannot  go  back  to 
Utin  America  in  the  forseeable 
future.  It  will  not  please  the 
Stite  Department  or  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  office.  It  will  be  “rocking 
the  boat.”  The  facts  cannot  be 
written  from  South  America  it¬ 
self. 

Picture  of  Latin  American 
The  press  services  are  building 
up  a  pretty  big  interest  in  selling 
news  back  to  Latin  America. 
Ihey  are  already  feeling  the 
pin^  of  the  screws,  as  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  But  neither  they  nor  any 
other  publication  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  has  as  yet  given  an  ade¬ 
quately  factual  picture  of  what 


is  happening  in  Latin  America 
today.  We  need  those  facts.  Am¬ 
ericans  need  them  if  our  press 
is  to  live  up  to  its  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

Now,  what  about  domestic 
news?  Here,  too,  I  don’t  think 
it  is  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  we  are  all  surely  guilty  of 
too  little  enterprise  in  fact-find¬ 
ing.  Not  long  ago  we  were 
scolded  ( it  was  a  shameful  thing 
we  should  be  scolded)  by  Byron 
Price  for  not  trying  to  dig  out 
and  get  approval  from  censor¬ 
ship  for  enough  significant  jobs 
of  reporting.  They  were  ready 
and  eager  to  approve  stories  if 
we  were  only  willing  to  get  busy 
and  dig  them  out.  Palmer  Hoyt 
has  said  the  same  thing.  Only 
the  other  day,  after  his  govern¬ 
mental  experience,  he  said: 

Censorship  Habit-Forming 

“Censorship  tends  to  establish 
certain  habit  patterns  dulling 
the  enterprise  of  newspapers 
and  news  services.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  the  danger  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  proper  wartime  habit 
of  giving  orders  on  news  and  the 
press  accepting  same  may  hold 
over  to  peacetime  practices.” 

We  all  know  that  our  domestic 
affairs  reporting  has  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  it.  Probably  we  cover 
nearly  everything  better  than 
we  used  to  do.  I  don’t  suppose 
that  the  “good  old  days”  ever 
existed,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  begun  to  rise  to 
the  fact-finding  challenge  of 
these  days.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  instances  of  individual 
crusading  by  newspapers.  Nearly 
every  newspaper  is  rightly  proud 


of  this  job  or  that.  But  as  a 
whole  is  the  picture  good?  I 
don’t  think  it  is  good  enough. 
There  are  too  many  of  us  who 
don’t  like  to  upset  the  apple¬ 
cart,  especially  the  apple-cart 
right  in  our  own  backyard.  I 
don’t  need  to  expand  this  theme. 
I  only  suggest  that  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  doing  oiu:  job  better,  so 
as  to  preserve  our  press  freedom, 
which  we  owe  to  the  public, 
we  start  the  job  with  a  careful 
and  candid  self-analysis. 

Must  Preserve  Freedom 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do 
our  part  to  preserve  freedom. 
We  ail  know  that  democracy, 
that  self-government — is  on  trial 
in  the  world  today.  This  easy, 
trite  phrase  should  have  for 
every  one  of  us  a  blood-chilling 
meaning.  Suppose  we  are  at  a 
historic  turning  of  the  paths  of 
civilization’s  progress,  what  of 
our  nation’s  future,  our  children, 
and  the  whole  shining  temple  of 
society  as  we  mean  it  to  be? 
We  all  know  that  democracy  has 
not  been  adequately  or  properly 
applied  in  this  or  any  country, 
either  politically  or  economic¬ 
ally.  And  you  know  that  much 
more  severe  strains  are  in  store 
for  us.  lying  not  far  ahead,  both 
in  our  country  and  abroad  in 
the  post-war  readjustment. 

Maybe  it  is  because  a  free 
press  is  the  indispensable  de¬ 
fender  of  self-government  that 
we  are  having  so  many  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  subject  these  days. 
Maybe  people  sense  the  menace. 
The  best  definition  of  freedom 
that  I  have  ever  heard  is  that 
simple  word  “self-government,” 


and  that  goes  equally  well,  I 
think,  as  a  definition  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

I  have  talked  about  our 
own  shortcomings.  That  seemed 
proper.  But  I  do  not  ignore  the 
persistent  efforts  to  fetter  the 
press  which  have  come  from  or¬ 
ganized  groups  and  influences, 
both  political  and  economic. 
I  do  not  ignore  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  newspapers  from  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  I  do  not  disregard 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  orders,  the  court  actions 
which  have  threatened  us.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  vast  and 
deadening  system  of  press  agen- 
try  that  has  proliferated  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  In  Industry,  often 
blocking  or  seducing  our  rights 
of  free  inquiry.  I  am  aware  of 
the  threat  to  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  which  comes  from  organ¬ 
ized  labor  within  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  though  the  closed  shop, 
and  the  support  this  drive  is 
having  from  present  office-hold¬ 
ers.  I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  con¬ 
trols  over  international  commu¬ 
nications  which  impede  the  flow 
of  facts  between  nations,  and  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  short¬ 
ages  of  newsprint. 

All  these  dangers  are  grave; 
some  of  them  might  seem  to  be 
deadly.  And  yet  I  say  to  you 
that  none  of  them  can  prevail 
unless  we  let  them  do  so.  We 
will  not  block  these  dangers  by 
passing  resolutions  at  this  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Our  colleagues 
meeting  in  New  York  next  week 
will  not  block  them  by  even 
more  pungent  declarations.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  counsel  arguing  in 
(Continued  on  page  129) 


NO  RATIONING  OF  IDEAS! 


But  newspaper  promotion  Ideas  must  be  devehped 
and  put-to-work  before  they  can  accomplish  very 
much.  That  Is  the  specialty  of  Bill  Gilbert  who 
heads  our  research  and  promotion  department. 

A  recent  example  is  his  thought-provoking  analy¬ 
sis  of  fhe  important  sales  opportunities  existing 
throughout  "THE  URBAN  SOUTH"  which  has 
provided  national  advertisers  with  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  markets  served  by  Southern 
newspapers.  Copies  available  on  request. 


H  SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  •  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Atlanta 
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New  York  and 
Pennsylvania 
Publishers  Meet 

Bestowal  of  honorariums  upon 
native  sons  and  daughters  for 
distinguished  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  in  the  writing  field 
marked  the  annual  luncheons 
Wednesday  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  held  at 
noon,  the  former  group  meeting 
in  the  Wedgewood  Room  and  the 
latter  in  Le  Perroquet  Suite. 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Applause  swept  the  assembly 
of  Keystone  Staters,  more  than 
125  guests  being  present,  when 
Colley  S.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Salvage 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense,  arose  to  announce 
the  award  of  a  citation  by  the 
War  Production  Board  to  PNPA 
for  their  excellent  support  on 
behalf  of  the  various  salvage 
campaigns,  Pennsylvania  being 
high  among  the  upper  group  of 
States  leading  in  reclamation  of 
waste  products  of  all  kinds. 

Awards  to  Publishers 

Public  recognition  of  the  life- 
work  of  two  veteran  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper  publishers  was 
rendered  on  behalf  of  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  honors  being  official¬ 
ly  bestowed  by  Dr.  Franklin  C. 
Banner,  head  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  was  introduced  by 
George  J.  Mead,  co-publisher  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  PNPA. 

The  first  to  be  honored  was 
Fred  L.  Rentz,  publisher  of  the 
Newcaxtle  (Pa.)  News,  “for  his 
long  and  distinguished  service  as 
a  publisher.’’  It  was  related  that 
he  has  been  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  past  60  years,  45 
years  of  that  time  being  devoted 
to  the  News.  Because  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  Mr.  Rentz  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present,  the  scroll 
being  awarded  “in  absentia”  to 
be  accepted  by  his  delegate. 

A  second  similar  award  went 
to  Henry  Walser,  for  55  years 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  32  of  those  years 
as  publisher  of  the  Hazleton 
( Pa. )  Standard-Sentinel  ( m )  and 
Hazleton  Plain-Speaker  (e).  ’The 
chairman  told  how  he  had  start¬ 
ed  his  journalistic  career  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  apprentice- 
printer.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Rentz,  it  was  related  both  gentle¬ 
men  had  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  sldll  in  various 
conununity,  charitable  and  civic 
endeavors. 

A  poll  taken  of  the  luncheon 
guests  by  raised  hands  indicated 
a  bare  handful  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  had  increased  either 
subscription  rates  or  classified 
advertising  rates  during  the  past 
year,  mc^  new  subscription 
rates  in  PNPA  territory  having 
been  increased  two  years  ago  by 
those  newspapers  then  deeming 
it  necessary  to  help  defray  in¬ 
creased  production  schedules  in 
wartime. 

An  executlTc  session  was  held 
folloar^  ttie  lundieon,  the  sec¬ 
retary  -  manager,  William  N. 


Hardy,  receiving  unstinted  praise 
of  the  assembly  for  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  labors  in  keeping  PNPA 
continually  on  its  toes  as  a  live 
organization. 

More  in  the  nature  of  a  social 
gathering — no  business  marking 
the  meeting — the  luncheon  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  resolved  itself  into 
an  ovation  accorded  Private 
Ruth  Williams  Ricci,  now  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps,  who 
earlier  in  the  day,  at  the  meeting 
of  ANPA,  had  been  announced 
as  winner  of  the  first  award,  gold 
medal  and  $500  cash  prize,  in 
ANPA’s  essay  contest. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  has  now  carried 
off  first  honors  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year — Private  Ricci  be¬ 
ing  a  graduate  of  that  school — 
the  90  assembled  guests  show¬ 
ered  their  congratulations  upon 
the  Empire  State  girl  and  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  while  she  told 
how  proud  she  is  to  wear  the 
military  uniform  of  her  country. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union 
and  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Coast  Daily 
Denies  Charges 
On  Newsprint 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  April  24 — 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  ^itor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Daily  Journal,  today  de¬ 
nied  allegations  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  ^itorial  that  his  paper 
had  been  granted  newsprint 
through  an  administration  “loop¬ 
hole.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Tribune 
commented  on  War  Production 
Board  denial  of  an  application 
for  newsprint  to  start  a  Trib¬ 
une-owned  daily  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  stating  that  “the  Adminis¬ 
tration  denies  newsprint  to  one 
of  its  critics,  but  finds  loopholes 
to  grant  it  to  one  of  its  sup¬ 
porters.” 

No.  Paper  FVom  WPB 

“This  publication  did  not  get 
a  newsprint  allowance  from  the 
WPB,  but  instead  went  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer  with  whom  it 
contracted  to  have  its  paper 
printed,”  the  Tribune  editorial 
said,  “and  the  printer  presum¬ 
ably  applied  to  the  WPB  and 
was  given  a  quota  of  newsprint 
for  that  purpose.” 

McKinnon  emphasized  that 
the  Journal  is  being  published 
in  the  same  shop  as  its  predec- 
sor  tri-weekly,  the  Progress- 
Journal,  also  owned  by  him,  and 
that  it  is  being  done  under  a 
commercial  newsprint  quota  al¬ 
ready  held  by  that  shop,  as  pre¬ 
viously  reported  in  Eoiroa  & 
Publisher. 

“Contrary  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  presumptions,  the  War 
Production  Board  did  not  grant 
or  make  available  any  newsprint 
for  the  San  Diego  Journal,”  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  stated  in  a  page  one 
story  today. 

“The  Daily  Journal  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  19-year-old  free 
circulation  newspaper  which  es¬ 
tablished  its  newsprint  quota 


Tom  Cothcort,  of 
This  Week,  left, 
member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee, 
and  Edwin  S . 
Friendly,  of  the 
New  York  Sun, 
right,  chairman,  of 
the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign,  shown  con¬ 
ferring  with  Don- 
old  M.  Nelson, 
heod  of  the  WPB 
at  opening  of  the 
newspapers'  c  o  1  - 
lection  drive. 


upon  the  basis  of  what  it  used  in 
1941,  the  same  as  all  other  pub¬ 
lications  which  come  under 
newsprint  rationing. 

“Change  from  tri-weekiy  to 
daily  publication  does  not  in¬ 
volve  use  of  any  newsprint  be¬ 
yond  the  tonnage  already  earned 
by  the  publisher,  in  accordance 
with  the  commercial  printing 
limitation  order. 

“We  did  not  ask  for  and  did 
not  receive  any  additional  news¬ 
print. 

“Thus  there  is  a  distinct  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  San  Diego 
case  and  the  application  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  additional 
newsprint  to  start  another  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  Journal,  described  in  the 
Tribune  editorial  as  a  “pro- 
Administration  newspaper,”  was 
pledged  the  support  of  organized 
labor  and  the  Democratic  party 
in  San  Diego  when  preparations 
were  made  for  its  launching.  The 
afternoon  daily  began  publica¬ 
tion  March  17. 

■ 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 

Daily  Makes  Debut 

Twin  Falls,  Ida.  April  19 — 
The  Twin  Falls  Telegram,  a  new 
morning  newspaper,  published 
its  first  issue  today.  The  new 
paper  was  established  by  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  publishers  of 
a.m.  and  p.m.  Boise  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie  is 
president-publisher  of  the  States¬ 
man,  and  James  L.  Brown  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Brown  said 
the  growth  of  the  Telegram  will 
be  limited  by  paper  rationing, 
but  that  when  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions  are  lifted,  publication  will 
be  extended  to  include  Sunday 
editions. 

Published  in  a  modernized 
plant  geared  to  wartime  publica¬ 
tion  problems,  the  Telegram  will 
use  the  leased  wire  service  of 
the  United  Press  and  will  pub¬ 
lish  daily  except  Sunday. 

■ 

Bricker  Urges  World 
Freedom  of  Press 

World  freedom  of  the  press,  as 
known  in  the  U.  S.,  would  great¬ 
ly  aid  in  attaining  lasting  peace. 
Gov.  John  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio, 
amerted  in  a  speech  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  recently. 

Free  access  to  the  news,  as 
proposed  by  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  he  declared,  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  peace  table. 
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I  said.  "It  is  both.” 

Be  said.  For  instance,  if  we 
tftce  on  certain  security  matters 
JS'we  give  you  instructions  to 
ig)  to  them,  you  do  it,  don’t 

iM?** 

'imM,  "No,  we  don’t.  ’The  mat- 
t0f  that  are  contained  in  the 
gnostic  press  code  are  subjects 
tiiat  have  been  negotiated  be- 
M|en  various  government  de- 
girtments  and  the  OfBce  of  Cen- 
They  outline  their  re- 
anirements.  what  they  think  are 
flieir  ne^s.  If  the  Office  of 
Censorship  regards  them  as  be¬ 
ing  proper  and  right,  they  are 
panted,  but  we  Just  don’t  take 
5e  request  of  any  government 
department,  including  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  put  that  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  code.  If  we  did.  you 
would  have  a  completely  un¬ 
workable  document.” 

He  was  quite  surprised  that  it 
w^dn’t  be  possible  for  high 
military  authorities  simply  to 
issue  orders  that  nothing  should 
ever  be  said  about  this,  and  that 
would  be  the  rule  to  be  imposed 
on  the  American  press.  That  is 
where  I  think  Price  has  done  a 
pand  job  in  guarding  those 
interests. 

Nevcipoper  Cooperation  Here 
1  talked  with  Jack  Lockhart 
the  other  day,  and  he  informed 
me  that  the  American  newspa- 
pen  have  cooperated  cheerfully 
and  wholeheartedly  in  restrict¬ 
ing  their  predictions  and  specu¬ 
lations  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  invasion.  I  nego¬ 
tiated  that  agreement  between 
England  and  this  country,  and  it 
was  a  very  difficult  document. 
I  am  delighted  to  say  that  every¬ 
one  has  gone  along  so  nobly, 
and  I  know  that  it  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  security  of  the 
young  men  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  this  second  front 
I  reality.  It  is  a  record  of  which 
the  American  press  and  military 
experts  and  map-makers  and  a 
peat  many  commentators  can 
well  be  proud. 

When  we  get  right  down  to 
cases,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  only  land  in  the  world 
today  where  the  press  and  radio 
censorships  are  on  a  truly  volun- 
tiry  basis.  When  we  see  what 
is  taking  place  these  days  in 
Australia,  the  Argentine,  and  in 
Burma— where  newspapers  are 
cither  being  suppressed  com¬ 
pletely  or  correspondents  are 
g>  against  such  a  censorship 
nil  that  they  feel  it  futile  to 
Be  their  dispatches,  it  is  most 
keartening  to  have  had  two  and 
I  half  years  of  truly  volimtary 
jiensorship  administered  by  By- 
Price  and  such  capable  as- 
ptants  as  Nat  Howard,  Jack 
pckhart,  and  other  members  of 
fn^ess  Division,  both  past  and 

The  very  idea  of  censorship  is 
teugnant  to  every  good  news- 
jper  man,  but  we  must  concede 
^  in  time  of  war  the  question 


their  rigid  adherence  to  the 
codes  has  been  both  remarkable 
and  gratifying. 

Once  the  war  is  ended,  we 
must  protect  the  right  of  our 
great  worldwide  news  agencies 
to  gather  honest,  unbiased,  truth¬ 
ful  news  in  the  reborn  and  re¬ 
constituted  countries  now  in 
enemy  hands.  ’The  people  are 
entitled  to  have  honest  news, 
truthful  news,  and  should  not  be 
forced  to  swallow  governmental 
propaganda  handed  out  by  na¬ 
tionalistic  press  agencies  subsi¬ 
dized  to  distribute  official  news. 

’I%e  right  of  reporters  to  file 
uncensored  dispatches  from  any 
part  of  the  world  is  an  important 
part  of  the  peace,  for  ^thout 
information  so  gathered,  we  will 
never  have  the  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  everything  for 
which  we  are  fighting. 

Voltaire’s  “Give  light  and  the 
people  will  find  their  way”  ex¬ 
presses  in  a  few  words  the  creed 
that  should  today  be  the  perma¬ 
nent  pledge  of  every  newspaper 
man  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Reese:  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Knight  if  he  knows  whether 
any  arrangement  has  been  made 
to  pool  the  invasion  news  at  the 
beginning,  as  they  did  in  North 
Africa  and  Sicily,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  think  that  will 
be  done,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  send  over  enough  corespond¬ 
ents  in  the  fh-st  wave  to  serve 
everyone  unless  they  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  from  this  pool. 

Mr.  Hallam:  IVIr.  Chairman,  is 
Mr.  Knight  privileged  to  say 
whether  or  not.  under  the  cen¬ 
sorship  arrangement,  the  news 
of  the  launching  of  the  invasion 
will  be  flashed  to  this  country, 
or  will  we  have  to  wait  for  a 
while  for  it? 

Mr.  Knight:  That  is  a  matter 
that  will  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  military.  You  understand 
that  every  correspondent  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Allied  Supreme 
Headquarters  can  write  only 
what  the  military  say  he  can 
write.  One  thought  that  1  would 
like  to  get  over  very  clearly  is 
that  all  censorship  over  there  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
The  milita^  are  the  final  judges 
of  everything  so  far  as  the  in¬ 
vasion  is  concerned.  The  efforts 
of  George  Lyon  and  the  efforts 
of  the  people  in  our  office  and  of 
other  interested  American  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  to  convince  the  mili¬ 
tary  how  important  it  is  to  speed 
that  news  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

President  Roberts:  I  will  lay 
you  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  that 
we  will  get  it  from  the  Berlin 
radio  first.  Any  other  question? 


Sign  New  Ck>ntract 

A  new  contract,  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1  has  been  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Scranton,  Pa.,  publishers 
and  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  Scranton  Chapter 
No.  177,  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  one-year  agreement 
provides  a  level  increase  in  pay 
of  seven  cents  an  hour  and  sim¬ 
ilar  provisions  to  those  in  ANG’s 
predecessor’s  contract  between 


Canhom  Stresses 
Enterprise 

continued  from  page  127 

the  Supreme  Court  or  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  will  not  remove  these 
dangers. 

You  will  remove  these  dan¬ 
gers.  You  and  I,  all  of  us,  will 
remove  these  dangers.  We  will 
remove  them  by  going  home  and 
turning  out  better  newspapers. 

Maybe  the  exigencies  of  war 
will  take  away  more  and  still 
more  of  our  manpower,  which  is 
of  course  a  very  ^ave  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  turning  out  better 
newspapers.  Maybe  our  news¬ 
print  supply  will  dwindle  still 
further.  Maybe  our  publishers, 
who  are  all,  we  are  told,  multi¬ 
millionaires,  will  have  to  hock 
their  tall  silk  hats  and  go  in 
arrears  on  their  country  club 
dues. 

Let  all  these  things  happen,  if 
they  have  to  happen.  Let  them 
all  happen,  and  it  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  is  an 
idea,  and  it  dwells  in  the  soul 
of  man,  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  court  decree  or  by 
secret  police  or  by  conquering 
armies.  'They  haven’t  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Po¬ 
land.  There  are  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  free  newspapers  published 
in  Poland  today.  Where  do  they 
get  their  newsprint?  Where  do 
they  get  their  news?  They  fight 


for  it,  and  they  die  for  it.  And 
the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
every  other  conquer^  country 
in  the  world,  and  in  every  suffi¬ 
ciently  desperate  minority.  In 
one  sense,  the  press,  we  might 
say,  perhaps,  is  freer  in  Poland 
today  than  in  our  own  counto'^, 
because  every  editor  will  write 
what  is  in  his  heart  to  write, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  even 
if  he  has  to  write  in  a  cellar 
by  the  light  of  a  tondi.  .  .  . 

Do  we  wish  the  American 
press,  in  its  fight  for  freedom, 
to  be  driven  underground?  ’That 
we  must  prevent  here.  The 
dangers  to  our  freedom  will  im- 
doubtedly  mount  in  the  years 
of  stress  and  strain  which  are 
likely  to  follow  the  war.  These 
dangers  will  threaten  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  degree  that  our  de¬ 
mocracy,  our  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  self-government,  fimctions 
well  or  ill.  ’They  will  threaten 
in  the  degree  that  we  do  our 
own  Job  well  or  ill.  .  .  . 

With  the  aid  of  this  constant 
stream  of  fact,  of  news,  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  first  of  all  to  do 
what  is  needful  in  supporting 
the  winning  of  the  war.  ’Then 
will  come  the  equally  grave 
tasks  of  attaining  internal  sta¬ 
bility  within  as  stable  and  war- 
free  a  world  as  we  can  help  to 
make  it.  Few  nations  have  ever 
faced  graver  responsibilities  than 
we  now  face  in  our  own  selfish 
interest  alone.  No  nation  has 
had  better  equipment  with  which 
to  face  so  great  a  task,  for  no 
nation  had  had  better  news¬ 
papers. 


[//TTIpiW^ 
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f  lecurity  is  paramount.  Mis-  the  Scrantonian-Trihune  and  the 
and  - 


have  b^n  made,  of  course, 
V  in  the  main  the  acceptance 

wMjJJJfTOluntary  censorship  by  the 
rertW*  |®erican  press  and  radio  and 


Scranton  Time$  and  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Newswriters’  Union  No.  3. 
’The  pact  awaits  approval  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 


WHEN  PAGES  ARE  PRINTED 
for  the  AGES 

•  Newspapers  printed  today  ore  rich  in  historical  in¬ 
terest  .  .  .  not  on  issue  but  is  the  potential  source  oi 
research  by  scholars  still  unborn.  .  .  .  Among  other  im- 
pressioiu,  they  will  be  forming  judgments  oi  the  kind 
oi  papers  that  were  printed  in  the  year  1944.  .  .  .  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  ore  sensitive  to  the  judgment  oi  history 
are  adopting  all  possible  measures  to  win  the  approval 
oi  research. ...  In  many  cases,  it  means  reliance  on  the 
splendid  reproductive  values  oi  Certified  Mots. 


For  dcoendahie  stercotypinq, 
reiv  on  terrified  Mats 
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HANSON  CONDEMNS  COURT'S  DECISION  IN  NEWSBOY  CASE 


continued  from  page  12 
stimulating  the  cutting  of  domes¬ 
tic  pulpwood  in  U.  S.  to  alleviate 
the  paper  pulp  shortage. 

Mr.  Dear,  in  reporting  on  the 
progress  of  the  pulpwood  cam¬ 
paign,  offered  a  resolution  for 
ANPA  members  to  consider  at 
their  Thursday  session.  He  urged 
that  ANPA  go  on  record  as  con¬ 
tinuing  its  efforts  in  the  pulp¬ 
wood  drive  and  that  money  from 
voluntary  contributions  by  news¬ 
papers  be  used. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York 
Sun,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Vic¬ 
tory  Waste  Paper  Campaign 
Committee,  told  of  the  intensive 
nation-wide  efforts  to  increase 
waste  paper  collections.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  still 
greater  Job  to  be  done. 

John  Mendicino,  Chicago  Sun 
photographer,  won  the  grand 
prize  of  a  $5(>0  War  Bond  in  the 
National  News  Picture  Contest 
of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign,  it  was  announced  at 


of  this  contest  in  previous  years. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the 
savings  in  mileage  achieved. 

The  rate  of  accidents  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles  was  2.20%  as 
compared  with  2.30%  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

While  commending  the  press 
for  a  “great  job  well  done”  in 
practically  every  phase  of  re¬ 
porting,  Frederick  C.  Crawford, 
president,  Thompson  Products, 
and  chairman.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  speaking 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
session  Wednesday  afternoon, 
said  that  it  had  failed  to  date  to 
give  sufficient  emphasis  to  jobs, 
a  fact  which  he  deplored. 

“Against  this  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,”  he  asserted,  “stands  out 
one  glaring  deficiency  with  re¬ 
sults  that  are  far  reaching  and 
serious.  Today,  next  to  winning 
the  war,  there  is  one  subject 
paramount  in  the  public  mind. 

“That  is  the  subject  of  jobs  in 
the  post-war.  Jobs — the  stand- 


Richard  P.  Catte, 
Roanoke  (Vc) 
Times  &  Werii 
News,  chairmooei 
the  National  Co«. 
cil  of  Proiesaios^ 
Educotion  for  Io«. 
nalism  (left)  c«s. 
gratulates  PvtRat 
Williams  Ricci, 
WAC.  winner  el 
ANPA  Monogtofk 
contest  (centti). 
and  Dean  KL  L 
Spencer,  SyraoM 
University  SdMil 
of  Journaliin, 


Chatting  before 
Wednesday  after¬ 
noon's  session  are. 
left  to  right:  An¬ 
drew  ).  Flanagan, 
national  advertis¬ 
ing  mcmager,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  I.)  News: 
Harvey  Young,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  W.  E. 
Robinson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  New 
York  Herald  Trib¬ 


ute  opening  session.  The  com¬ 
plete  list  of  winners  appears  in 
the  Photography  column. 

Following  the  report  of  the 
Mechanical  Committee  by  A.  H. 
Burns,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  it  was  suggested  by  Worth 
C.  Coutney,  Toledo  Blade,  that 
publishers  urge  their  mechanical 
department  executives  to  attend 
the  ANPA  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  in  Cleveland  next  June. 
Publishers  arc  eagerly  looking 
ahead  to  post-war  developments 
in  the  mechanical  field. 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  reading  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Federal  Laws  Com- 
mitteee,  stressed  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  the  federal  laws  passed 
by  Congress  which  have  compli¬ 
cated  business  operations  so 
much  as  the  numy  directives  is¬ 
sued  by  government  agencies. 

In  the  report  of  the  Newspaper 
Boy  Committee,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  child  labor  is  an 
important  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  newspapers. 
The  report  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  have  a  job  to  do  in 
informing  the  public  that  news¬ 
paper  boys  are  not  a  part  of  child 
labor  as  is  often  contended. 

Winners  in  the  ANPA-ICMA 
Safe-Driving  Contest  received 
awards  for  the  third  year  of  the 
contest 

President  Noyes  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  reductions  in  ac¬ 
cidents  accomplished  as  a  result 


ard  of  living — prosperity  or  de¬ 
pression — high  wages  or  low — 
infiation  or  deflation — the  right 
to  produce  and  possess  the  fruits 
of  production. 

“Yet  I  hunt  through  paper 
after  paper  in  vain  to  find  any 
location  or  space  assigned  to 
this  subject  or  any  facts  relating 
to  the  secret  of  it  all — produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  which  is  the 
source  of  jobs." 

What  material  he  found,  he 
said,  proved  to  be  incomplete. 


and  frequently  misleading  half- 
truths. 

“For  150  years  the  American 
people  have  chosen  wisely  when 
they  had  the  truth,"  he  asserted. 
“Today  they  have  only  opinions 
and  scattered  bits  of  hearsay. 
Anyone  with  an  ax  to  grind  can 
sell  his  crackpot  scheme." 

The  speaker  enumerated  points 
in  refutation  of  the  belief  that 
economic  facts  are  difficult  to 
secure,  and  stated  “America  will 
remain  free  or  surrender  its 
heritage  depending  upon  its  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  truth.  How 
desperately  we  need  truth  in  this 
hour  of  danger!  .  What  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  American  press!” 

In  line  with  his  belief,  Mr. 
Crawford  made  two  proposals: 

Two  Proposals 

“I  propose  that  the  editors  of 
America  call  in  their  most  skill¬ 
ful  reporters  and  charge  them 
with  the  duty  of  rediscovering 
the  secret  of  production  of 
wealth  and  the  golden  key  that 
unlocks  this  precious  secret  and 
releases  it  to  pour  out  abundance 
— jobs — and  a  better  life. 

“Second,  I  propose  that  each 
editor  arrange  a  section  of  your 
paper  to  be  called  the  Secret  of 
Wealth  Section.  And  here  the 
thrilling  story  will  be  told.  Here 
will  be  the  box-score  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  fundamental  economic 
truths!”  he  said. 

Following  the  making  of  these 
proposals  Mr.  Crawford  gave  in 
dialogue  form  his  idea  of  what 
a  reporter  seeking  this  story 
might  find,  the  problems  of  the 


A  group  of  Copley  Newspaper  executives  at  ANPA  meeting.  1.  to 
r.:  A.  W.  Shipton,  president.  (Copley  Press;  Charles  W.  Hoeier,  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News;  Lester  G.  Bradley.  Son  Diego  (CaL)  Union  & 
'Tribime-Sun;  John  F.  Lux,  Joliet  (IlL)  Herald-News;  and  J.  Emil  Smith. 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register. 


planners,  and  all  others  cog- 
cerned  with  the  post-war,  the 
misconceptions  and  finally  the 
complete  facts. 

Opening  the  afternoon  sesnoa 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  mui- 
ger,  the  Gannett  Newspapen, 
and  chairman.  Bureau  of  Adver 
tising,  charged  newspapers  witt 
shortsightedness  in  failing  to 
give  adequate  news  coverage  to 
newspapers’  own  accompltoh- 
ments  and  called  on  publisben 
for  a  new  evaluation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  press  as  a  news 
source  for  itself. 

“It  is  with  extreme  diflSculty 
that  even  timely  and  news¬ 
worthy  stories  of  newspaper 
achievement  get  anywhere  near 
the  prominence  they  deserve," 
he  declared.  “This  is  not  just 
a  current  condition  chargeable 
to  newsprint  shortage.  It  is 
chronic  and  long  standing. 

“I  believe  it  must  be  corrected 
by  understandings  with  our  news 
departments  that  stories  of  news-  - 
paper  achievement,  very  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  war  effort,  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  all  newspapers,  great  or 
small.” 


Ballyhoo  Othor  Madia 
He  further  emphasized  that 
newspapers’  “thoughtlessness "  in 
handling  news  of  their  own  ac 
complishments  would  not  be  so 
important  were  they  to  ijpiort 
or  play  down  similar  stories  of 
achievement  by  other  mediums 
Pointing  out  that  this  is  not 
the  case  he  said,  “We  ballyhoo 
the  deeds  of  others  freely,  but 
pay  little  attention  to  our  own 
“It’s  pretty  near  time  we  quit 
being  pushed  off  our  own  bad 
porch.  "This  we  must  soon  begin 
to  do  with  more  vigor  if  we  are 
to  emerge  from  the  crisis  with 
the  public  appreciation  and  the 
honor  and  the  glory  which  are 
due  the  American  press." 

As  director  of  the  burw 
William  A.  ’Thomson  summarize 
the  annual  report  (printed  m 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  « 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  w 
bureau  and  stressed  the  bureaus 
accomplishments  in  the  pa* 
year. 

As  does  the  report,  Mr.  Tho^ 
son  asked  the  publishers  to  « 
some  serious  thinking  about  ad¬ 
vertising,”  especially 
papers  today  “are  concerned  M* 
alone  with  current  rev«uc 
problems,  but  are  searchiM 
eagerly  for  clues  to  post-war 
planning.”  . 

He  traced  the  developing® 
of  war  advertising,  saying  * 
vertising  today  is  something  of  • 
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war  hero,”  but  warning  that  de¬ 
spite  what  it  has  done  on  the 
ln'inp  front  and  regardless  of  the 
commendation  it  has  received, 
its  critics  are  only  waiting  for  a 
better  time  to  throw  their 
■brickbats." 

“Today  more  people  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  newspaper 
space  and  how  to  use  it  skil¬ 
fully  than  a  year  ago  today— 
a  fact  that  must  be  plain  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  watched  the  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  campaigns 
written  around  data  which  the 
bureau  has  developed  suid 
brought  to  advertisers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“The  job  ahead  seems  clear 
to  us.  We  can  use  more  tools 
and  better  tools  when  these  are 
available,  but  it  has  always  been 
our  habit,  and  it  will  always  be 
our  determination,  to  get  the 
most  out  of  what  we  have,”  Mr. 
Thomson  pledged  in  his  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Following  a  brief  address  by 
William  T.  Cresmer,  president, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  in  which 
be  outlined  the  purpose  of  that 
organization,  stressed  the  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  AANR  mem¬ 
bers  and  paid  tribute  to  the  bu¬ 
reau,  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  AANR 
vice-president,  discussed  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  activities  in  more 
detail. 

Sail  the  Newspaper 
Two  newspaper  presentations 
designed  to  sell  the  medium 
have  been  prepared  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives.  and  according  to 
Mr.  Moloney,  "with  these  presen¬ 
tations,  we  of  the  AANR  are 
driving  home  to  advertisers  and 
agents  from  coast-to-coast  a 
clear,  concise  and  forceful  re¬ 
minder  of  what  newspapers  have 
done,  are  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do  for  America  and  American 
industry.” 

“In  this  work  we  are  making 
a  particular  effort  to  get  to¬ 
gether  the  account  executive 
groups  in  the  large  agencies,  and 
the  principals  of  the  agencies, 
which  groups  play  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  not  whether  paper  ‘A’  or 
paper  ‘B’  will  be  used — but 
whether  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  or  radio  will  be  used.” 

When  these  presentations,  re¬ 
garding  which  Mr.  Moloney 
quoted  munerous  favorable  com¬ 
ments,  are  made,  two  points  are 
brought  to  the  advertisers’  at¬ 
tention. 

The  first,  explained  the  speak¬ 
er,  is  “no  matter  how  g(^  a 
medium  is,  if  it  is  not  used  ade¬ 
quately,  it  cannot  produce  the 
results  of  which  it  is  capable,” 
and  the  second  stresses  “the  part 
that  newspapers  adequately  used 
can  play  in  the  accomplishment 
of  industry’s  vitally  important 
post-war  objectives.” 

With  regard  to  point  one  the 
tMms,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  different  firms  who 
are  doing  the  selling  of  the 
newspaper,  ask  advertisers  to 
mvest  in  newspapers  at  least  as 
much  per  unit  of  audience 
reached  as  they  are  willing  to 
spend  in  any  other  medium. 

,  On  point  two  they  elaborate, 
if  the  larger  advertisers  of 
America  would  invest  in  news¬ 


paper  advertising  the  same 
amount  of  money  per  unit  of 
circulation  that  they  have  and 
are  spending  in  other  media, 
they  could  buy  50,000,  75,000 
and  100,000-line  campaigns. 

“And  the  impact  of  such  cam¬ 
paigns  on  an  audience  not  only 
receptive  to  advertising  in  the 
medium,  but  in  fact  demanding 
high  advertising  content,  would 
unquestionably  produce  sales  re¬ 
sults  that  would  tax  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  any  factory’s  capacity  to 
produce.” 

Another  feature  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session  was  the  showing  of 
two  presentations  by  Fred  Dick¬ 
inson,  sales  manager  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  illustrating  the  sales  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  bureau  and  the 

results  which  they  have  pro-  .  _ „ 

duced.  Three  ANPA  officers  at  convention,  L  to  r.:  W.  E.  Macforlane.  Chicago 

According  to  Mr,  Dickinson  Tribune,  director;  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  vice- 
the  purpose  in  showing  them  president;  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun.  treasurer  ef  ANPA. 
was  three-fold:  to  show  that  the  „  ,  ...  _ _ — 

r:  IP&P  Reports 

organization  and  is  constantly  operated  176  motor  vehicles  a  distance  Ti—  ■?  -  -  ,  - ,  - 

being  augmented  and  improved;  3.874,864  miles,  with  so  awident^  Xig  ■  .fi rMlilgR 
to  demonstrate  that  the  customer  accidents  per  loo.ooo  ^ 

approves  of  the  bureau’s  meth-  First  Place  Award — Columbus  (Ohio) 


od,  and  to  prove  that  nothing  citizen  operated  46  motor  vehicles 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  ex-  1.490,082  miles  with  8  accidents,  a 
tending  what  the  bureau  is  now  r.fiVues 

_ «  ,1.  ,  •  «  Group  D — Newspapers  llavinr  Clrcula- 

Typical  of  the  material  pre*  tion  in  Excess  ef  loo.ooo 

sented  was  a  portion  of  a  study  Thirty  newspapers  in  this  croup  op- 
built  out  of  information  gath-  crated  1,666  motor  vehicles  a  total  di^ 
prfd  from  tho  rnnliniiinw  ‘anoe  of  18,087,954  mUes,  with  771 

erM  irom  tne  continuing  btudy  accidents,  a  rate  of  4.06  accidents  per 
Of  Newspaper  Readmg.  As  a  re-  loo.ooo  vehicle  miles, 
suit  of  the  analyses  made,  it  First  Place  Award — Cleveland  Press 


Oroup  C — Newspapers  llavlnc  Clrcula-  _ _  .a  _ 

tion  60.001  to  100.000  I  XieijOnS 

Thirteen  newspapers  in  this  croup  _  ^ 

operated  176  motor  vehicles  a  distance  Tx_  _e  _  _ 

of  3.874,264  miles,  with  60  accidents,  ITS  P.rTTTl  I  il CIS 
a  rate  of  1.29  accidents  per  100,000  ^ 

First  Place  Award — Columbus  (Ohio)  JKyQ  IUCITGCISGCI 
Citizen  operated  46  motor  vehicles 

1,490,082  miles  with  2  accidents,  a  _  .  ..  ,  „ 

rate  of  .13  accidents  per  100,000  vehi-  International  Paper  company 
cie  miles.  reported  net  consolidated  profit 

Group  D— Newspapers  llavlnc  Clrcula-  Of  $8,413,808  in  1943  HS  Compared 
tion  in  E-veess  of  100.000  to  $7,814,319  in  1942.  Total  sales 

diS:  3"^  Other  incomo  amounted  to 

^rSrt^O  liOOo  motor  ^CillClCS  &  totsl  uift*  AAm  onn  <\/\n  * 

tanoe  of  18,087,964  mUes,  with  771  $221,328,207  in  194S,  an  increase 


showed  not  only  what  ads  were  oferateti.  vehicles  1.116.683 

v.vKww  4u^ . . .  milei  with  0  accidents,  a  rate  of  .54 

best  read  but  why  they  were.  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Safe-driving  awards  follow:  contract  motor  carrier 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER  DIVISION 

„  _  ,  Group  — Newspapers  llaviuK  Cireula- 

Oroup  A— New^pers  Having  Clrcula-  ,io„  jTp  loO.OOe 

Nine  newspapers  in  this  group  had 
Fifteen  newspapers  in  this  group  op-  ou,, rated  for  their  account  64  motor 


accidents,  a  rate  of  4.06  accidents  per  of  3%  over  the  corresponding 
100.000  vehicle  miles.  figure  for  1942 

First  Place  Award — (Cleveland  Press  Taxps  nf  all  kioda  amounted 
operated  77  motor  vehicles  1,116.683  .  V*®® 

miles  with  6  accidents,  a  rate  of  .54  tO  $26,187,228  as  COmpSred  with 
uccidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles.  $26,194,550  for  the  previous  year. 
CONTRACT  MOTOR  CARRIER 

DIVISION  $64,524,275,  an  increase  of  $7,- 


tiroup  — Newspapers  Having  Clrcula-  526,636  during  1942. 


Group  A  Newypecs  Haying  Clrcula-  ,io„  jTp  loo.ooe  International’s  net  working 

Fifteen  new"spaSers  Xu  group  op-  „p,^*aTed"":r‘’?he!'r  iTccoSnt  "r?;,ot^  a  maximum  due  in 

erated  06  motor  vehicles  a  tot^  dis-  Sies  a  tot^j  distance  of  1.478.804  part  to  Saving  reserves  normally 
tan«  of  781.736  miles,  with  13  acci-  miles,  with  16  acciiionts,  a  rate  of  1.08  spent  for  improvement  and  Up- 
accidents  per  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles,  keep 

Fi«t  mare  Aw‘lS-*i-Oii  city  (Pa.)  i  The  funded  debt  of  the  cor- 


r, _ .  „  „„  j  .  Times  had  operated  for  its  account  »  ..  •  j  j  •_ 

Derriclt  &  Evening  Blizzard  operated  ^otor  vehicles  80.394  miles  without  an  poration  was  again  reduced  in 

8  vehicles  88,367  milee  without  an  accident.  1943,  by  $3,159,583.  The  only  im- 

„  ®  ,  Group  B — Newspapers  Having  Clrcula-  portant  short-term  maturities  are 


Group  ^T^vws^en  Clrcula-  tion  in  Excess  of  100,000  the  5%  bonds  o£  1947  amoimting 

iiou  -v.uoi  lo  ov.uvu  jjina  newspapers  in  this  group  had  ClOdBAOnO  and  Pnnnriinn 

Twenty  newspapers  in  this  group  operated  lor  their  account  696  motor 

operated  98  motor  vehicles  a  total  dis-  vehicles  a  total  distance  of  16,872,648  International  Paper  Company  O  S 

tance  of  1,656,402  miles,  with  32  acci-  miles,  with  66  accidents,  a  rate  of  .35  of  1949  of  which  there  are 

dents,  a  rate  of  1.03  accidents  per  uccidents  per  100.000  vehicle  milee.  $15  286  000  outstanding. 

100,000  vehicles  miles.  First  Place  Award — Kansas  City  Star  j  tn  rpfiinrf  thp  5’s 

First  Place  Award — Port  Huron  had  operated  lor  its  account  369  motor  ...  pialinea  lO  reiuna  ine 


100,000  yehicles  miles. 
First  Place  Award 


the  5%  bonds  of  1947  amoimting 


International  Paper  Company  6’s 
of  1949  of  which  there  are 
$15,286,000  outstanding. 

It  is  planned  to  refimd  the  5’s 


(Mich.)  Tlmes-Herald  operated  8  motor  vehicles  a  distance  of  8,884,876  miles,  this  year.  International  has  set 
vehicles  204,701  miles  without  an  acci-  with  20  accidents,  a  rate  of  .02  acci-  aside  $6,000,000  tO  be  Used  to- 
dent.  dents  per  100.000  milee.  ward  this  purpose. 

Total  production  in  1943 
amoimted  to  2,363,511  tons  of 
paper,  container  board  and  pulp 
compared  with  2,614,944  tons  in 
1942,  a  decrease  of  9.6%.  This 
reduction  was  reported  due 
chiefly  to  pulpwood  shortage. 

Newsprint  production  was  457,- 
066  tons  in  1943  compared  with 
494,400  in  1942.  This  newsprint 
production  was  19.4%  of  output. 

Though  newsprint  production 
by  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  Canadian  subsidiaries  de¬ 
clined  over  9%  from  1942  due 
to  wartime  restrictions,  the 
Canadian  industry  as  a  whole 
supplied  73%  of  the  U.S.  supply 
compared  with  about  63%  in 
normal  times. 

Total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  in  1943  was  the  lowest  in 
Publishers  discuss  newsprint  situation  with  Arthur  Treonor,  Booth  more  than  eight  years  while 
Newspapers,  director  WPB  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  (center),  shipments  in  1943  for  the  fourth 
L.  to  r.:  Joseph  E.  Seacrest  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journab  Mr.  Treonor  successive  year  were  greater 


and  John  A.  Brice,  president,  Atlanta  Journal. 


than  in  the  years  1938  and  1939. 
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Hercdd  Tribune 
Book-Author 
Meets  Popular 


Mrs.  Van  Doren  Stagas 
Programs  . . .  Edits  Weekly 
Book  Section 


By  H*l*a  M.  Steranlon 


In  his  latest  novel,  “So  Little 
Time,”  John  P.  Marquand  com¬ 
mented  on  a  New  York  Herald 
Trtbtine  s  p  o  n- 

sored  Book  and - 

Author  Lunch¬ 
eon  as  part  of 
a  typical  New 
York  scene. 

These  lunch¬ 
eons,  which  re¬ 
cently  closed 
their  sixth  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  have  in¬ 
deed  become  an 
institution,  not 
only  in  the  cityMrs.  Von  Doren 
but  also  in  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  Started  in  1938 
at  the  request  of  the  American 
Booksellers  Association,  under 
the  direction  of  Irita  Van  Doren, 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune's 
Sunday  book  section,  the  annual 
winter  series  has  proved  an  un¬ 
usually  satisfying  public  service 
by  the  newspaper  and  a  unique 
influence  among  readers. 

Credit  to  Mra.  Von  Doren 

To  Mrs.  Van  Doren.  who  is  the 
wife  of  Carl  Van  Doren,  noted 
author  and  critic,  and  to  her  in¬ 
terest  these  book  luncheons  owe 
their  success.  Tried  the  year 
previous  to  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
sponsorship  by  the  booksellers, 
they  attracted  only  300  to  400 
people  per  luncheon,  but  since 
adopted  by  the  newspaper  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  book.sellers 
the  luncheons  have  grown  until 
fire  laws  intervened  to  curtail 
further  expansion. 

In  the  six  years  of  sponsorship 
these  luncheons,  operated  on  a 
strictly  non-profit  basis  and  pay¬ 
ing  no  fees  to  speakers,  have  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  and  sales  of 
books,  according  to  checks  made 
by  the  American  Booksellers. 

The  good  angel  of  this  unusual 
newspaper  project  and  editor  of 
one  of  the  few  weekly  news¬ 
paper  book  magazine  sections  in 
the  country  is  a  delightful  person 
from  Birmingham  and  Talla¬ 
hassee,  still  youthful,  despite 
gray  hair,  in  friendliness,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  and  a  chuckling  sense 
of  humor. 


She  doesn’t  write  for  her  own 
section.  In  fact  she  insists  that 
‘Tditing  and  writing  are  almost 
opposite  functions.’’  and  when 
■>he  opens  the  new  books  which 
come  by  the  thousands  to  her 
desk  every  year,  she  feels  the 
excitement  of  the  true  book 
lover  but  also  of  the  executive: 
“So-and-so,”  I  think,  “would  be 
good  to  review  this.” 

For  a  while,  however,  she  did 
write  book  reviews  for  the 
Nation.  She  came  from  the 
South  to  study  at  Columbia  and 
married  Carl  Van  Doren.  They 
have  two  children. 

Her  husband  was  writing  for 
the  Nation,  she  relates  with  a 


twinkle,  and  “they  needed  a 
general  chore  boy  for  part-time 
work.” 

So  she  went  to  work  for  $12 
a  week,  “just  enough  to  pay  a 
nurse  to  take  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.”  She  sat  in  at  conferences 
and  "decided  what  they’d  like 
to  write  editorials  about,  and 
clipped  the  press  of  the  world  in- 
so-far  as  it  was  written  in 
English.” 

For  an  “awful  year’’  she  was 
advertising  manager,  because,  as 
she  laughs,  “they  had  tried  some¬ 
one  who  knew  about  advertising 
and  nothing  about  literature;  so 
they  thought  they’d  try  someone 
who  knew  about  literature  and 
nothing  about  advertising.” 

The  following  year  she  was  as¬ 
signed  to  book  reviews  and  when 
Stuart  P.  Sherman,  the  distin¬ 
guished  American  critic,  started 
the  Herald  Tribune  book  sec¬ 
tion  in  1924  he  asked  for  her  as 
his  assistant.  At  his  death  a  year 
later  she  took  charge  and  has 
directed  the  magazine  ever  since. 

BookaellMrs  Asked  Her  Help 

The  Book  and  Author  lunch¬ 
eons.  which  she  agreed  to  try 
for  one  year,  when  the  book¬ 
sellers  came  to  ask  her  co¬ 
operation  in  1938,  have  proved, 
she  says,  “almost  more  work 
than  my  regular  job.  but  they 
do  their  job  of  building  public 
interest  in  books  so  well  that 
I’ve  found  I  haven’t  the  heart 
to  give  them  up.” 

She  recalls  with  enthusiasm 
such  high-spots  as  presenting 
Ambas.>ador  Joseph  E.  Grew  as 
speaker  when  he  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Tokio;  William  L. 
White  when  he  had  published 
“They  Were  Expendable”:  Mar¬ 
garet  W.ilker.  young  and  little 
known  "egro  poet,  who  read 
her  pc  '.m,  “For  My  People”  with 
amazing  effect. 

At  first  she  had  trouble  getting 
speakers.  She  admits  it  took 
persuasion,  but  adds  eagerly 
that  they  had  good  programs  be¬ 
cause  they  had  the  whole  field 
to  choose  from.  Later,  between 
overly  helpful  publishers  and 
authors  who  had  a  cause  or 
wanted  publicity,  she  received 
“almost  embarrassing”  coopera¬ 
tion. 

There  are  six  monthly  lunch¬ 
eons.  omitting  December,  every 
winter.  Only  one-half  the  tickets 
are  sold  on  a  season  basis,  but 
the  luncheon  guests  are  limited 
to  2,000,  and  late-comers  are 
regularly  turned  away.  Some 
guests  come  only  to  hear  the 
speakers,  but  Mrs.  Van  Doren 
chuckles  over  their  “increasing 
habit  to  come  early  and  sit  there 
and  watch  people  eat,  which  I 
think  is  real  devotion.” 

The  audience,  she  notes,  is  un¬ 
usual  because  composed  of  lead¬ 
ers  of  opinion  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  who  later  invite  the 
same  speakers  to  address  their 
groups.  Previous  to  this  year, 
special  tables  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  delegations  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Wilmington,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  luncheons  have  developed 
several  special  features  which 
may  become  traditional.  In  No¬ 
vember,  gift  book  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
daily  reviewer,  Louis  Gannett, 
are  featured. 


Girl  Reporter  in 
Red  Cross  Drive 


San  Antonio,  Tex..  April  25 — 
Anna  Beth  Morris,  San  Antonio 
Evening  New$  staff  writer, 

)  reached  t  h  o  u- 
sands  in  her  one- 
woman  cam¬ 
paign  for  the 
•  Red  Cross  War 
f^nd  last  month. 

1 4  After  spend- 
l^ing  some  time 
soliciting  s  u  b- 
scriptions  and 
interviewing 
contributors 
about  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  partici* 
Anna  Morris  pating  in  the 
■  drive.  Miss  Mor¬ 
ris  climaxed  her  work  by  ad¬ 
dressing  3,000  war  workers  at 
Kelly  Field  and  then  took  to  the 
air  waves  with  a  radio  appeal  to 
persons  who  had  not  b^n  con¬ 
tacted  otherwise. 

Following  her  broadcast  she 
spent  the  ^ternoon  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  city  room  to  receive 
telephone  pledges. 

Highlight  of  the  woman  re¬ 
porter’s  campaign  was  a  visit 
to  a  wound^  war  veteran  in 
Brooke  General  Hospital.  The 
veteran  described  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Red  Cross  over¬ 
seas  and.  despite  the  fact  that 
his  rapid  movements  had  pre¬ 
vented  his  pay  from  catching  up 
with  him  for  months,  he  con¬ 
tributed. 


Wins  Safety  Contest 

The  San  Antonio  Exprett  Pq^ 
lishing  Co.  has  been  annouack 
as  winner  of  a  safety  cobIm 
among  newspapers  conducted  k 
the  industrial  section  of  £ 
Texas  Safety  Associatioo,  lac 
The  company  has  declared,  « 
the  basis  of  entries  submittal 
in  the  contest,  to  have  hid  tht 
lowest  frequency  of  accldiM 
during  1943. 


J.  B.  Bates  Resumes 
Control  of  Daily 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  April  25 — 
Return  of  control  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Morning  Tribune  to  Joseph 
B.  Bates  and  a  group  of  nine 
local  sponsors  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Bates,  who  had 
announced  his  sale  of  controlling 
stock  six  weeks  earlier. 

Mr.  Bates  will  not  be  active, 
however,  in  managing  the  Trib¬ 
une,  he  said,  but  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  a  new  daily 
proposed  for  Pasco,  Wash.  "Tie 
and  Marc  Wilkinson,  formerly 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
had  organized  the  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  morning  and  Sunday 
paper  last  November. 

Pierce  Egan,  second  editor  in 
the  four  months’  career  of  the 
Tribune,  has  gone  to  San  Diego 
to  join  the  new  Journal.  Lew 
Airica,  composing  room  foreman, 
is  now  editor. 


HerrimoiL  Creator 
Of  Krazy  Eat«  Dies 

George  Herriman,  63,  fana 
creator  of  the  King  Feataa 
Syndicate  comic  strip,  “Krn 
Kat,”  died  April  25  at  hit  ht^ 
in  Hollywood,  Cal.  He  had  bta 
in  poor  health  for  several  yen 

Mr.  Herriman  created  “Kn^ 
Kat”  and  “Ignatz  Mouse”  neiilr 
35  years  ago  as  a  footnote  skeM 
to  an  unsuccessful  cmnle  rib 
called  “The  Family  Upstain* 

The  philosophizing  “Kat”  rib 
a  love  for  the  brick-throriq 
“Ignatz”  caught  the  fancy  ritk 
late  Arthur  Brisbane  and  Ike 
pair  of  comic  characten  mnb 
achieved  an  independent  ezU- 
ence.  The  strip  has  been 
cated  to  newspapers  by  Kiiii 
Features  for  more  than  29  yon 

Born  in  New  Orleans,  the  m 
of  a  baker,  young  HeniaiB 
served  as  a  helper  in  his  tether’s 
bakery  before  launching  into  the 
newspaper  field.  After  a  perM 
as  a  free  lancer  in  New  Yod. 
selling  cartoons  to  the  old  Hk 
York  Sunday  World  and  tbeoU 
New  York  Journal,  he  began  tus 
first  tentative  sketches  of  “Kiaz; 
Kat.” 

An  office  boy  suggested  to  Her 
riman  the  idea  of  reversing  the 
real  relationship  between  a  cat 
and  a  mouse.  The  result  is  cook 
strip  history.  The  s.rip  is  re¬ 
garded  by  Herriman’s  fellow  ir 
tists  as  the  forerunner  of  i 
whole  school  of  comics  and  ani¬ 
mated  film  cartoons  that  cane 
afterwards. 


In  Ad  Club  Change 

Paul  G.  Beach,  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Omaha  Advertising 
Club,  succeeding  Vernon  H. 
“Bing”  Smith,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  Floyd  F.  Mellen,  World- 
Herald  classified  advertising 
manager,  was  niuned  secretary- 
treasurer. 


N.  Y.  Export  Group 
Names  1944  Oiiicen 

The  Export  Advertising  Am 
ciation  of  New  York,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  April  26.  elecW 
the  following  officers  for  tht 
year  beginning  May  1:  presidant 
Robert  H.  Otto.  vice-prenidBil 
Export  Advertising  AgantT: 
vice-president,  Harley  Lewis,  ax- 
port  manager,  the  Kolynos  Oa 
treasurer,  J.  B.  Powers,  pw 
dent,  Joshua  B.  Powers.  Inc 
secretary,  Walter  R.  Bickfori 
editor.  Export  Trade  and  Ship¬ 
per. 

The  following  directors  VIB 
also  chosen  for  three-year  t«K 
Barclay  Acheson,  director  of  w 
temational  editions.  Reader's  W 
gest;  John  L.  Newkirk,  John** 
Newkirk  Co.,  export  sales  mae 
agement;  J.  B.  Powers,  pn* 
dent,  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ine. 


Stondish  Bu’ys  Paper 

Milton  R.  Standish,  former 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Bernardino  ( Cal. )  Sun  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  purchased  the  River¬ 
side  (Cal.)  News  and  its  parent 
coriMraUon,  the  Magnolia  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 


Plans  New  Plant 

Plans  for  the  post-war* 
struction  of  a  new  newriW 
plant  were  announced  IXf } 
Delaware  (O.)  Gazette  whri^ 
entered  its  126th  year  Ajm^ 
W.  D.  Thomson,  editor  and  pO 
lisher,  has  purchased  a  Isrgs  i 
for  the  structure. 
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V^est  Coast  Editor 
An  Airways  Veteran 

Howie  Waldorf,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer, 
Has  Grown  Up  With  Commercial  Flying 


Howia  Wcddod 


By  Midge  Smith 

tHE  PRESS  has  too  often  been 
maligned  as  a  great  big  lethar- 
lic  animal  becaiise  it  failed  to 
hHtld  the  an- 
■Muneement  of 
the  Wright 
Brothers  flight 
in  banner  bead* 
linef.  However 
phlegmatic  this 
treatment  of  the 
list  flight,  the 
prea  neverthe- 
iMi  made  up  for 
it  in  the  years 
tiut  followed 
and  has  since 
been  recognized 
as  one  of  the 

peeteet  promoters  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  sterling  example  of  this  is 
Howard  Waldorf,  aviation  editor 
d  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Csqvirer  with  a  daily  rimning 
column  since  1923  and  a  private 
pilot  on  his  own  time. 

Wsldorf  was  only  two  years 
old  sdien  the  Wright  boys  took 
off  on  their  historic  flight,  Dec. 
17,  1903,  or  undoubtedly  the 
archives  would  have  a  different 
tale  to  tell  about  the  press  han* 
dling  of  it. 

Early  Aviation  Fcm 
An  avid  aviation  enthusiast 
from  the  day  he  saw  his  first 
plane  in  1912,  this  son  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman  still  carries 
a  postcard  airmailed  at  a  cost  of 
two-bits”  during  the  occasion 
when  an  international  air  meet 
was  staged  near  San  Francisco 
featuring  Paulhan,  the  French 
ace;  Tom  Gunn,  the  Chinese; 
Arch  Hoxie,  Farnum  Fish,  and 
others. 

Still  fresh  in  his  boyhood 
memories  is  the  time  when  air¬ 
man  Phil  Parmalee  took  to  the 
sir  with  “much-to-do”  on  what 
was  announced  as  an  aerial  Ash¬ 
ing  expedition.  Parmalee,  he  re¬ 
calls,  came  back  dragging  a 
nther  dilapidated  specimen 
which  still  was  encased  in  wrap¬ 
ping  paper. 

It  wasn’t  until  World  War  I 
that  young  Waldorf  upped  his 
age  two  years  to  satisfy  a  re- 
—  enriting  sergeant  and  slipped 
■tor  of  b  tato  the  aviation  branch  of  the 
Oder's  Di  Army  Signal  Corps  as  a  flight 
,  jobnl  mechanic. 

,  During  his  first  week  at  Wil- 
Wright  Field,  near  Fairfield. 
Ohk),  a  newly  commissioned 
pilot  was  looking  for  company 
•pd  took  him  aloft  in  a  Jenny. 
«  thought  it  was  a  “sw^l 
**'*1  “till  thinks  so. 
i  hy^  Later  he  advanced  to  the  D-H’s 
;  wMf  was  sure  he  had  reached  the 
auest  point  youth  can  attain. 
■Jo  sit  behind  a  roaring  Liberty 
®at  was  transforming  420  horses 
into  light  was  a  thrill  then,  and 
ioe  thought  still  thrills  me.” 
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sighs  the  tall,  athletically  turned 
Waldorf. 

The  young  aviator  served  with 
the  proving  squadron  whose  job 
was  to  give  ceiling  and  other 
flight  tests  to  the  D-H’s  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Dayton-Wright  com¬ 
pany.  and  managed  to  do  his  war 
stint  by  touring  the  country  with 
the  famed  British  flying  circus 
which  was  sent  over  to  pep  up 
the  last  Liberty  Loan  drive. 

Never  one  to  give  up  easily. 
Waldorf  still  managed  to  go 
overseas  after  the  Armistice  in 
1919  as  a  coal  passer.  After  25 
“rough,  heaving  days.”  he  land¬ 
ed,  toured  England. 

Returning  to  the  U.S.  he 
couldn’t  stay  away  from  avia¬ 
tion,  despite  hereditary  ink  in 
his  veins,  and  “monkey^  around 
with  some  barnstormers  during 
the  early  20’s.” 

However,  his  spirit  was  some¬ 
what  crushed  when  one  of  these 
flying  transients  disappeared 
over  the  horizon  with  the  gate 
receipts,  neglecting  to  give  his 
last  ^ow  on  the  program. 

’The  wrath  of  the  crowd  was 
enough  to  send  Waldorf  scurry¬ 
ing  to  a  ne^aper  copy  boy’s 
job.  But  taking  the  boy  out  of 
flying  was  not  taking  flying  out 
of  the  boy,  and  Waldorf  was 
finally  permitted  to  pound  out 
aviation  news  between  city  room 
yells  for  “Boy!” 

It  was  not  long  before  these 
choice  bits  of  aviation  news  were 
assembled  into  a  weekly  page, 
then  into  a  twice-a-week  column. 
Today  Waldorf’s  aviation  col¬ 
umn  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  its  kind. 

Only  natural,  of  course,  that 
Waldorf  should  marry  Pilot 
Dolores  Guinther,  one  of  the 
first  women  to  operate  a  com¬ 
mercial  ^ing  service,  establish¬ 
ing  a  flying  school  and  passen¬ 
ger-hop  unit  which  10  years 
later  was  one  of  the  few  selected 
by  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  first  test  of  the  civilian  pilot 
training  program. 

Only  natural,  too,  that  son 
Beauford  Guinther  would  start 
flying  at  the  earliest  permissible 
age  and  get  his  private  license 
when  only  18.  Now  in  his  third 
year  in  military  air  service, 
Beauford  flew  a  year  with  the 
RCAF  when  Uncle  Sam  said  he 
was  too  yoimg,  piloting  1,000- 
horsepower  Fairey  Battles;  now 
an  Army  Air  Corps  lieutenant, 
he’s  flying  B-25  Mitchell  bombers. 

Daughter  Jean  kept  aviation 
in  the  family  when  she  married 
Brother  Beauford’s  pal,  Capt. 
James  Lewist  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  B-24  pilot. 

Pioneer  member  and  former 
west  coast  governor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aviation  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Waldorf  is  now  intelligence 
officer  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
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Just  how  far-reaching  his 
aviation  column  is  can  be  fairly 
determined  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  "early  bird”  pilots  pio¬ 
neering  Alaskan  routes  set  up  a 
dog  team  and  plane  service  to 
relay  his  columns  from  the 
States.  More  recently,  some  of 
those  columns  have  been  for¬ 
warded  from  Alaska  to  flying 
friends  in  China. 

“How  the  relay  service  works, 
I  don’t  know,”  Waldorf  says, 
“but  reports  come  back  from 
China  in  surprisingly  short 
time.”  Chief  pride  in  it,  he  says, 
is  “keeping  the  early  birds  to¬ 
gether.” 

And  to  these  early  birds  of 
aviation  Waldorf  gives  credit  for 
establishing  the  commercial  air 
transportation  as  it  is  today. 

Prom  Followed  Through 

During  the  early  strides  in 
commercial  aviation,  Waldorf 
recalls  that  the  press  was  carry¬ 
ing  as  high  as  eight  front  page 
aviation  stories,  daily;  Coolidge 
didn’t  choose  to  fly;  William 
Stout  declared  in  an  interview 
that  Ford  did  not  anticipate 
building  a  lOO-passenger  plane, 
nor  did  he  think  it  would  ever 
see  the  li^t  of  day;  Germany 
was  experimenting  with  a  rocket 
ship,  and  a  dirigible  made  a  mail 
pick-up  from  a  seagoing  vessel 
just  to  see  if  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical. 

Ocean-hopping  pioneers  were 
still  holding  the  headlines,  when 
Western  Air  Lines  produced  the 
four-engined  Fokker-32  on  its  air 
network  and  the  newsmen  all 
took  time  out  to  clamor  for  seats. 

The  year  was  1930,  and  Wal¬ 
dorf  recalls  that  on  one  of  these 
flights,  the  press  was  invited  to 
sit  in  on  the  first  commercial 
broadcast  from  a  plane  in  flight. 
A  popular  singing  cowboy  was 
to  entertain  from  the  sky. 

“It  was  a  rough  night  aloft 
and  he  had  to  use  all  his  bronco 
busting  ability  to  keep  on  top  of 
the  mike,”  laughs  Waldorf;  “it 
must  have  sounded  horrible.” 

Western’s  pioneering  of  the 
plane-to-ground  radio  communi¬ 
cation  also  gave  Waldorf  a  scoop. 
He  was  at  the  Oakland  airport 
one  night  when  the  flash  came 
through  that  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  had  been  rocked  by 
a  quake. 

’The  word  came  from  Fred 
Kelly,  beloved  old  timer,  now 
chief  pilot  for  Western,  who 
was  jiist  taking  off  from  Los 
Angeles  on  a  mail  run  to  Salt 
Lake. 

From  his  vantage  point  over 
the  area,  Kelly  described  the 
scene  and  gave  an  excellent  and 
full  word  picture  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  queike-stricken 
city.  A  couple  of  hours  later, 
another  Western  pilot  arrived  in 
Oakland  with  the  first  quake 
pictures. 

It  was  such  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  commercial 
pilots  that  has  cemented  many 
a  friendship  between  the  early 
birds  and  newsmen. 

As  an  aviation  editor  who  has 
covered  every  major  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  in  the  West, 
WaldoiY  has  visited  many  of  the 
nation’s  airports,  covered  many 
inaugural  and  test  flights,  in¬ 
cluding  first  trials  of  blind  flying 
equipment. 

He  has  accompanied  searches 


for  lost  pilots,  covered  many  a 
news  story  by  plane,  such  as 
shipwrecks  and  foreet  flrea.  Prize 
record  of  covering  a  story 
by  air,  one  of  Waldorf’s  special¬ 
ties,  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
labor  strike  riot.  He  scored  a 
scoop  with  a  picture  of  tear 
bombs  exploding  among  the 
rioters,  a  shot  lost  to  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  ground  because 
they  were  overcome  by  fumes. 

Yes,  Waldorf  thinks  he  has 
heard  just  about  enough  of  that 
old  story  about  how  the  working 
press  missed  the  world  beat  on 
the  Wright  Brothers’  flight.  At 
least  this  pilot-newsman  has 
done  his  share  in  reporting 
aviation  and  he  feds  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  nation  can  take 
its  part  of  the  glory  in  build¬ 
ing  this  important  industry. 

Like  everyone  alae  Waldorf  is 
also  doing  a  little  post-war  plan¬ 
ning,  and  it  includes  continuing 
exactly  what  he  has  been  doing 
since  1923— editlag  his  colunm. 

However,  he  does  hope  to 
cover  a  few  global  routes  by  air, 
and  regardless  what  type  family 
planes  come  out  of  this  era,  he 
insists  upon  having  “a  putt-putt 
for  the  Old  Man  to  relax  in.” 

■ 

Heorst  Papers  Demand 
Boric  Acid  Labeling 

A  nationwide  campaign  for 
better  labeling  of  boric  acid  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  movement  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  food  and 
drug  laws  to  require  a  poison 
label  on  that  medicine  was 
started  this  week  by  Hearsi 
newspapers  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  deaths  of  five  babies  by 
acid  poisoning  in  New  London. 
Conn.,  last  week. 

The  New  York  Mirror,  which 
started  the  drive  vdth  an  edi¬ 
torial,  notes  that  parallel  circum¬ 
stances  in  1927  caused  the  deaths 
of  six  babies  in  a  Chicago  hos¬ 
pital.  “Poison”  labeling  of 
boric  acid  and  moves  to  have  it 
colored  red  have  followed  the 
opening  of  the  drive  in  New 
York  City. 

Connecticut  and  Illinois  have 
moved  to  revise  state  protective 
laws  and  Rep.  Sol  Bloom  of  New 
York  is  sponsoring  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act. 

■ 

Editorial  Commended 

'The  executive  council  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Le¬ 
gion’s  Pasadena,  Cal.,  post  have 
both  adopted  resolutions  rom- 
mending  the  Lo*  Angeles  Titnes 
upon  its  editorial  “Tliis  Way, 
Private  Jones,”  which  appeared 
in  the  April  16  issue  of  the 
Times.  The  editorial  analyzed 
problems  facing  veterans  of 
World  War  H  and  suggested  an 
approach  to  their  solution. 

• 

Treonor  Draws  Crowd 

A  capacity  crowd  of  3,000 
packed  the  Philharmonic  Audi¬ 
torium,  Los  Angeles,  April  17,  to 
hear  Tom  ’Treanor,  Los  Angeles 
Times  war  correspondent,  tell  of 
his  21  months  of  reporting  in  In¬ 
dia,  Burma,  China.  North  Africa 
and  Italy.  Extra  seats  were  set  up 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra 
pit.  ’Treanor  also  spoke  April 
23  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  before 
an  audience  of  2.500. 
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F.  J.  Hasldn, 
Information 
Chief,  Dies 

Head  of  Own  Bureau 
Succumbs  at  71  .  .  . 

Served  Many  Papers 

Washtwcton,  April  24 — Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Haikin,  71,  owner  of  the 
newspaper  information  bureau 
which  bore  hla  name,  died  today 
after  a  laactky  period  of  ill 
health. 

Hia  career  in  newspaper  work 
“began  with  a  broom."  more 
than  six  decades  ago.  when, 
at  the  age  of  10,  he  took  up  the 
task  of  self-support  two  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

It  continued  unbroken  to  make 
him  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  American  Journalism  and  the 
correspondent  of  millions  of 
newspaper  readers  who  were  en¬ 
courage  by  his  question-and- 
answer  coluaui  to  put  their  spe¬ 
cial  queries  to  him. 

Additional  millions  read  the 
scores  of  pamphlets  which  is¬ 
sued  at  aoaninal  cost  from  his 
Washington  office,  and  pur¬ 
chased  his  books  on  general  in¬ 
formation  and  on  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Rese  PVom  Obacnrity 

Several  months  ago.  Mr.  Has- 
kin  went  to  Florida  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  his  health.  His 
death  today  followed  shortly 
upon  his  return. 

From  the  obscurity  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  office  at 
Shelblna,  Mo.,  where  he  wielded 
the  broom  for  29  cents  a  day,  to 
the  by-line  columns  of  hundr^s 
of  newspapers  ( his  was  the  only 
one  carried  by  many),  marks  a 
broad  span,  but  it  was  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  broad  jump.  It 
was  effected  by  short  hops,  each 
an  advancement,  if  slight,  over 
the  preceding  one. 

His  formaUve  years  as  an  ac¬ 
cepted  writer  for  big-town 
papers  came  as  a  traveling  cor¬ 
respondent  (“those  were  tiie 
good  old  d^s  of  providing  free 
transportation  on  railroadOs  for 
reporters”)  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Dsmocrat  and  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Where  transportation  did  not 
run  to  the  point  of  news  interest, 
he  improvised  it — once  he  rode 
a  mule  across  the  Andes  from 
Chile  to  Argentina. 

In  his  quest  for  news,  he 
touched  virtually  every  comer 
of  the  globe;  he  was  received  by 
potentates  everywhere.  Pope 
Pius  X  granted  him  an  audience 
at  the  Vatican,  gave  him  what 
any  enterprising  correspondent 
would  yield  an  arm  to  get  today 
— an  exclusive  interview! 

Although  be  was  one  of  the 
most  arldely  traveled  newspa¬ 
permen  of  all  times,  he  professed 
to  find  Washington  and  the 
newspapw  information  column 
the  most  iatarasting. 

His  BMdl  has  been  among  the 
heaviest  aver  addressed  to  a 
newsman,  hut  it  has  had  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Idantlilcations:  Haskin, 
Prot.  Haakin,  Dr.  Haskin,  etc. 

It  has  broiight  him,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  miscellany  of  in¬ 
quiries  any  Individual  has  ever 


received.  Samples  include:  How 
can  I  take  out  a  poetic  license? 
Is  the  devil  a  lady  or  a  gentle¬ 
man?  What  was  Eve’s  last 
name?  What  is  the  name  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier? 

Mr.  Haskin,  72  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Dolly  Nagel  in  Japan 
in  1905.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
bride  accompanied  her  husband 
on  many  of  his  Journalistic  tours 
in  the  earlier  years  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life. 

They  had  two  sons — ^Nagel. 
and  Frederic  J.  Jr. — both  in 
military  service  abroad. 

The  Haskin  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  has  operated  for  almost 
three  decades.  It  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  a  single-room  office  with 
one  assistant  representing  a  rela¬ 
tive  handful  of  newspapers  and 
has  grown  to  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  large  staff  and  a  huge 
library  of  factual  material, 
tapped  daily  to  give  response  to 
arriving  inquiries  representing 
the  reader^p  of  about  100 
newspapers. 

Always  an  indefatigable  work¬ 
er,  Mr.  Haskin  personally  super¬ 
vised  the  operations  of  his 
agency  over  the  years  and  also 
found  time  to  write  a  number 
of  books,  including  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  (Sovemment,”  “The  Immi¬ 
grant — An  Asset  and  a  Liabil¬ 
ity,”  “The  Panama  Canal,”  “Un¬ 
cle  Sam  at  Work,”  “American 
Government  Today,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  compilations  of  questions 
and  answers. 

■ 

Dunn  in  Job  Shift 

Edward  F.  Dunn  has  resigned 
from  the  sales  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  and  Joins  the  Chicago 
Times  Syndicate  as  a  salesman 
effective  May  1,  Russ  Stewart, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
syndicate,  announced  this  week. 

(^tiituarp 

GEORGE  GRANTHAM  BAIN, 

79,  photographer  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  first  news-photo 
services,  died  April  20  in  a  New 
York  hospital.  After  starting  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter, 
he  foimd  his  pictures  gained 
more  favor  and  built  up  a  staff 
of  photographers  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  rare  photographs. 

Peter  Monroe  Jack,  47,  lit¬ 
erary  critic  for  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  section  and 
lecturer,  died  April  20  in  his 
home  in  New  York. 

T.  S.  Buechner,  41,  executive 
vice-president  of  'Ted  Bates,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  in  New  York, 
was  found  dead  April  22  of  a 
gunshot  wound  apparently  self- 
infiicted. 

Thomas  R.  Vaoen,  former  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  died  April  14  at  Vet¬ 
erans  Hospital  after  a  four-year 
illness. 

William  A.  (BUI)  Fry,  71, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Dunnville  ( Ont. )  Chronicle, 
died  April  21.  His  “Old  Bill’s 
(^lumn”  was  widely  known  for 
its  sense  and  its  breezy  tales. 
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AdTcrtisief  (C<«f<l) _ 

iInOirAL~ADVESTISIKO  SCAN  an 
i,  of  Wwfi  beet  email  dailj  newe- 
"yr.  ia  feet  rrowing  commanitr. 
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WAITED:  OOOO  STBBET  CIBCDliA- 
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a  promote  Sunday  ealee;  expenses  and 
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**  afternoon  elaily.  Pleasant  eoadi-  assuming  leadershi 
good  pay,  housiag  guaranteed,  munity  affairs.  I 
152.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 

1*1  tor  &  PURLISHERfar  April  2t.  1944 


Halp  Wantad 
Meckanical  (Coat’d) 
COMBINATION  PBESSMAN  and 
sterpotyper  for  DuplexTubular  equip¬ 
ment  on  Western  daily  in  city  of 
12,000.  Write  Box  134,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

INTEBMOUNTAIN  DAILY  NEWSPA- 
PEB  has  openings  for  several  linotype 
operators.  Oood  aaale,  ideal  climate, 
exeellant  working  eonditioni.  Write 

Box  185,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PBESSMAN-STEBEOTYPEB 
for  10,000  circ.  daily  in  fine  30,000 
Iowa  city;  Oosa  48-pagp  press,  nor¬ 
mally  10  to  18  pages,  one  edition  only; 
4-men  crew,  best  of  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  in  reply  state  age.  ex¬ 
perience.  family  and  draft  status,  refer¬ 
ences,  wage  expected;  also  include 

snapshot.  H erald,  Clinton.  Iowa. _ 

STEBEOTYPEB.  Over  draft  age  or 
4-F.  Journeyman.  For  6  day  A.M.  p»- 
per.  Bangor  Daily  News,  Bangor,  Me. 
WESTEEN  DAILY  will  soon  have 
opening  for  foremanahip  at  its  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department.  Ideal 
plare  to  live,  good  working  eondltloee. 
Write  Box  187,  Editor  A  Publieher. 

Halp  Wmfad 

_ '  PkalagruFkar _ 

BXCEUiENT  OPPOBTTIVITY  open 
tar  newa  phetegrapher,  alee  cembina- 
tion  photographer  aad  engraver.  Write 
Box  136.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

Halp  WoiHad 

_ PnMidty 

PUBLIOITT  AND  PBODUOTION. 
Old  eetabliahad  national  aarviet  organ¬ 
ization  of  major  food  indnatry  has  op¬ 
portunity  in  Chicago  headquarters  for 
right  man  as  assistant  to  department 
head.  Newspaper  editorial  training, 
layout  sense  and  ereative  ability  im¬ 
portant.  Permanent.  Give  complete 
information,  including  age  and  draft 
status,  in  first  letter.  Box  190,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

RepretooUtiTa 

ESTABLISHED  PTTBEBISb  LIVE- 
STOOK  MAGAZINE  has  opening  fer 
field  repreeentative  to  attend  aalee, 
bandle  some  writing,  some  advertising, 
contact  and  promotional  werk.  Good 
salary.  Office  located  in  a  pleasant 
Virginia  small  town.  Some  travel. 
Box  151,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatloRt  Woofad 

AdminutraUve 

BOBN  AND  BAISED  A  NEWSFAPEB 
MAN,  I  seek  executive  position  with 
daily  newspaper  or  advertising  agency. 
Mechanical  superintendent  for  14  yrs., 
advertising  manager  for  7  yri. — now 
serving  in  both  spots.  Have  experience 
in  selling  large  accounts,  including 
large  indnstrial  firms — also  in  adver¬ 
tising  layout.  Planned  composing  room 
layout  that  has  worked.  Negotiated 
labor  eontracta,  representing  manage¬ 
ment.  Printer  by  trade  and  started  out 
in  circulation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  College  graduate.  41  years  of 
age  and  have  a  family.  I  feel  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  background  is  valuable 
to  some  publisher  or  agency.  Must  be 
permanent.  Box  184,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXECUTIVE  ssaka  intarview  with 
publisher  who  needs  suecsaaful  broad- 
u'uage  assistant.  Capable  of  mnning 
any  and  all  dapartmonts. 

HAVE  been  aaeistsnt  to  leading  pub¬ 
lisher;  alse  General  Manager  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  own.  Energetic,  dlplematie 
builder.  University  grad,  in  Jenmal- 
ism  and  Buainesa  sdministratien  pins 
technical  mechanical  experience. 
Healtry,  mid-ferties.  Widely  known, 
beet  references.  Salary  te  fit  tab. 
Available  fer  ANPA  interview.  Bex 
1776.  Kditor  A  Publieher. _ 

PUBLISHEB-OEN.  MGB.  disposing  of 
interest  in  6,000  daily.  Seeks  new  lo¬ 
cation.  Beat  of  references  from  present 
and  past  asaocistiona.  More  than  25 
years'  experience  all  departments.  Rec¬ 
ord  as  business  builder.  Knows  operat¬ 
ing  economics.  Holds  award  for  general 
newspaper  excellence.  Accustomed  to 
assuming  leadershta  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Box  101,  Kditor  & 
Publisher. 


Utorary  Ayaacy  Sanrlca 


NEWSPAPEKICENI  Write  artUlea 
fer  National  Magaiines.  Free  lenee 
beeis.  Bertha  Klanansr  Literary 
Agency,  607  Fifth  A»*.,  N.  Y. 

Sltaoflaas  Waotad 
A4vertiiut 

NATIONAL  ADVEBTISINO  MAN. 
fifteen  years  experience,  lop  fiight 
salesman  with  record  at  prodneer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager.  Bex  179, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

ADVBBTISING  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGES,  48,  20  years'  experience.  Now 
employed  deeiree  similar  post  eity 
nnder  75,000.  Not  ialcrested  dura¬ 
tion  eonnoetion.  Thorenghly  vened  all 
phase  boaineea  refereaees.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  48,  Editer  A  Publieher. 
ADVESTISINO  EXECUTIVE  seeks 
change.  Metropolitan  area  preferred. 
Broad  experience  national  and  local. 
Consider  staff  position.  Box  204,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAOEB  seeks  con- 
nertion  with  small  eity  daily  or  week¬ 
ly;  northeast  preferred.  Rmall  invest¬ 
ment  offered.  Retail  advertising  20 
years;  reporter  6  years.  Now  N.  Y. 
store  advertising  manager.  Married. 
Box  197.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHaotfoM  Woatad 

Carleoafal 

OBEATIVE  YOUNG  AETIST,  experi¬ 
enced  in  editorial  and  sport  rarteona, 
cariestures.  illuatratiana,  re-tenah 
work.  4-F  draft  classiflaatiou.  Bex 
172.  Filter  A  Pnbliaher. 

SHaoHoas  Woatad 

CreaUtwa 

CAPABLE  CIEOULATION  '  EXECU¬ 
TIVE.  Twenty  years'  experieneo  all 
phsasB  morning,  afternoon  end  Sun¬ 
day.  Excellent  record  in  sircnlatleu 
promotion,  partiaulsriy  carrier.  Oity, 
conntry  or  promotion  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  acceptable  where  salary  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Age  40.  married.  Oood  health. 
A-1  references.  Box  149,  Editor  A 

Piilliaher. _ 

CIEOULATION  EXECUTIVE  end 
manager  25  yrs.  Over  80  yrs.  in  the 
busineas.  Good  record  aeeompllak- 
ment.  Experieneed.  capable,  reliable. 

Box  205,  tkiitor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

CIEOULATION  MANAOEB:  Age  89, 
familiar  with  War  Tima  eire^atioa 
problems.  Prefer  A.M.  paper  in  eity 
75,000  or  ever.  Avsilabla  en  short 
notioe.  Box  129,  Editor  A  Publieher. 
CIEOULATION  MANAOEB  detiree 
change.  Splendid  background.  Have 
sneceeafnlly  directed  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning,  Snnday  and  eanbinatiou  pirenla- 
tiona  of  from  30.000  te  196,000. 
Familiar  all  distritetion.  Specialty 
city  carrier.  Aggressive,  premotien 
minded.  Eaanemieal  operator.  Best 
references.  Draft  exempt.  Box  145, 
Editor  A  Fnbllsher. 


SltaotloBf  Woatad 

Editorial 

CAPABLE  NEWS  EDITOB.  editerial 
writer,  88,  aeeka  aea-duratiea  Job  tele¬ 
graph,  uawa  desk,  edlterleU  or  any 
rombinatleu,  paper  18.000  etreulattaa 
or  ever.  West  or  Sonthwest  preferred. 
Bex  127.  Editor  A  Publieher. 
EXPEBIENOED  EDITOB.  book  re¬ 
viewer,  seeks  position  with  magazine, 
hook  pnblisher.  Exeentive  ability. 
Free  to  travel.  Box  202,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  OH08TWB1TBE. 
highly  reeemmended.  Free  lauee  work. 
All  subjeets.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisber. _ 

EDITOE-MANAOEB,  familiar  with  np- 
te-deta  advertiaing  and  eireulation 
methoda,  efflelcnc  yand  hoaiasaa  de¬ 
tails,  seeking  opportunity  as  editor- 
manager  ef  a  live  weekly,  or  busiuess 
manager  of  amall  daily,  with  peaaible 
ownership  after  war.  My  refereneet 
include  leading  publUkert.  College 
journalism  graduate,  family  raaa. 
Avsilsbla  upea  short  notice.  Box  178, 

Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOBIAL  WEITEB,  Kditor;  long 
experience  in  all  news  departments. 
Rmployed;  exempt;  prefer  midwest. 
Box  185,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitaatioRS  Waafod 

_ Editorial  (Coat’d) _ 

EDITOBIAL  WRITER,  desk,  features, 
public  relations.  26  years  newspaper, 
raagaxine  experience.  Now  employed. 
Draft  exempt.  Law  grad.  Box  189, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

wntintritigftTt  BEFOBTEB-pbotog- 
raphsr,  married,  29.  Just  hoaorebly 
diecharged.  Waat  pcalegred.  Bex  142, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

MANAOIHO-OITT  BDITOB  available 
within  month  fer  snuUl  e*»y  dally. 
Box  166.  Kditar  A  PuMtobar. _ 


iLUlRlBTBB  aeeka  furtbsr 

Salary  secondary.  Box  179,  Editor  A 

Pnbliakor.  _ 

BBPOBTEB,  sparkling  features,  ex- 
perienced  city  daily,  rural  weekly.  P^®* 
fer  job  within  eoaunntiag  distance  of 
New  York.  Box  198,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

BEPOBTEB,  woman  with  soma  ex¬ 
perience  (general  assignmonta, 
tures)  on  city  doily  seoka  connaettan 
under  progreosivo  editor.  Box  207, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

TWO  OHIO  STATB  JOTTBNALyM 
SENIORS  want  summer  lobs  m  New 
York  City.  Roferencee  furnished  on 
request.  WriU  to  Box  194.  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

WBITINOi  EDITOBIAL  JOB  oa 
magaiine,  trade  paper,  heuee 
Woman  with  newspaper,  £'••• 
publicity  experienoe.  Broad  Inte^ 
pats,  travelled.  ^x  209,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNO  WOMAN  with  phobia  for  office 
detail.  18  mo.  experleaee  on  weekly 
(80,000  circulation)  haudliug  cireula- 
tien,  advertising  now  working  ae  eai- 
tor’a  secretary  iu  ehargo  of  maka-np, 
copy  reading  and  news  writing, 
sirM  place  on  paper  which  will 
her  of  seeretarial  dutieo  aad  offers 
chance  for  advancement  and  increaaing 
writing  skill.  Baptist  P*?®' 
but  will  consider  secnlar.  ^M®*® 
gronnd  (’42)  Ctao.  care  of  Mr*.  E.  O. 
Gerst,  1626  8th,  Boeoemor,  Ala^ _ 

SHaoHMA  W«a«a4 


SUPERINTENDENT  OP 

TION  or  Proooroom  oapablo,  effioloat 

and  practical.  Ago  47  T”-. , 
experience — eharaetor  “4  eWlty  ref 
erence.  Box  157,  Kditor  A  Publieher. 

SitaaHoaa  Waa«a4 

Photographer _ 

PHOTOOBAPHBB,  eiporiencod.  draft 
exempt.  Desires  newspaper  or  com¬ 
mercial  position  IB  Now  York 
Has  working  kuowlodgo  of  Natural 
Color  by  Wash  Off  procoaa.  8  years 
black  and  whiU.  1  year  oelor.  Box 
195,  Editor  A  Publiohor. 

Sitaatioaa  WaR«a4 

_  Prodoctioa _ _ 

ftTj  ■P.trr.nu'nvE  PBODUOTION  man, 
with  no  draft  rating,  whose  back- 
ground  it  in  ^th  the 
and  production  and  ol  tho  puWitninf 
busineas.  Wishoo  to  make  a  ckanga. 
Experience  is  with  imth 
raonthlj  magaiinet.  Bo*  201,  Editor 
k  I^blisher. 

SitaoHoas  Waata4 


WELL  BEOOMMNNDED.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt  N.  Y.  aewepeper  premotien  mam 

contem^ates  change;  ,^.  ***^* 

eity.  Box  118,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 

SitaaHoaa  WwHad 

_ PahRa  Rilaiaoi _ 

TtXWP.'RTENCED  —  veraatila  —  pnblie- 
ity — pnblie  relationa  raaa  svailabla. 
Have  organized  and  directed  such  de¬ 
partments  in  Bstioual  campaigns,  in¬ 
cluding  advertiaing,  radie,  ate.  Many 
years  with  newspapers  from  reporter 
to  assistant  editer-publisker.  Veteran 
World  War  I,  did  aot  meet  physical 
requirements  for  receoamiasion  in  prea- 
ent  war.  Box  208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VEBSATUa  PUBLIOITT  AND  PUB¬ 
LIC  BBLATXONS  MAN  spea  te  edtars 

of  interesting  work,  aasoeiation  e* 
geaersl.  Full  or  part  ttma;  draft  w- 
empt.  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publiakar. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Edward  J.  Meemon 
Editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


WE  NEWSPAPERS  have  rightly 
stiried  interest  in  post-war 
planning,  sure  that  in  time  of 
war  we  must  pre- 
Prepora  News  pare  for  peace. 

Pq,.  Let  us  do  some 
post-war  planning 
The  Day  for  our  own  pro¬ 
fession  and  busi¬ 
ness.  If  one  is  in  earnest  about 
post-war  planning  he  will  put 
into  effect  during  wartime  as 
much  of  his  plan  as  can  be  done 
without  cost  to  the  war  effort. 

•  « 

THE  NEWSPAPER  is  the  basic 
and  most  important  periodical 
because  we  have  the  most  sharp¬ 
ly  defined  and  dramatic  period 
of  time  for  our  operation — the 
day.  The  year  is  long  and  passes 
slowly;  its  beginning  and  end 
are  artificially  fixed.  The  month 
is  vague.  Tlie  week  is  purely 
arbitrary.  Not  everywhere  does 
the  dawn  come  up  like  thunder, 
but  everywhere  but  the  Arctic 
the  succession  of  day  to  night, 
and  of  night  to  day,  is  a  drama 
which  will  never  lose  its  thrill  to 
a  human  being  who  is  alive. 

Life  works  by  contraries  and 
it  is  perhaps  because  we  have  the 
most  important  division  of  time 
that  we  have  not.  except  in  a 
few  cases,  done  all  that  could 
be  done  with  its  rich  possibili¬ 
ties,  while  the  magazines  have 
often  done  wonders  with  the 
inadequate  month  and  the  mean¬ 
ingless  week.  We  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  very  brilliance 
of  our  opportunity. 

Let  us  use  the  day,  instead  of 
being  used  up  by  it. 

Let  us  work  FOR  instead  of 
BY  the  day.  Let  us  cover  not 
only  the  news  OF  the  day,  but 
also  prepare  news  FOR  the  day. 

We  are  pretty  well  covered  on 
news  OF  the  day.  The  press  as¬ 
sociations  lay  on  our  desks  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  of  the  happenings 
of  the  24  hours. 

Let  us  cover  also,  fully,  those 
events  which  take  more  than  24 
hours  for  their  development  and 
their  revelation.  Those  events 
are  more  important  than  the 
“spot”  developments  precisely 
becauM  they  take  longer  to  ma¬ 
ture,  just  as  a  tree  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  a  man  is  more  important 
than  an  ameba.  A  man,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
news  events — his  birth,  growth, 
education,  physique,  adventures, 
sins,  follies,  achievements,  suf¬ 
ferings,  triumphs,  escapades, 
idiosyncrasies,  habits,  emotions, 
foibles,  aspirations,  character, 
soul  and  net  result.  When  a  new 
man  moves  on  to  the  news  stage, 
our  first  task  is  to  report  what 
he  has  done  that  makes  news. 
The  next  task,  and  it  should  not 
be  long  delayed,  is  to  report  the 
man  himself,  the  maker  of  the 
news,  fully.  We  should  report 
not  only  the  new  actor,  but  the 
old  actor  who  suddenly  becomes 
a  star. 

A  certain  magazine  once  had 
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the  reputation  for  exceilent  tim¬ 
ing.  On  a  number  of  occasions, 
there  was  an  uncanny  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  content  of  the 
magazine  and  the  news  which 
broke  when  it  appeared  on  the 
stands,  though  the  magazine  had 
necessarily  been  prepared  long 
before.  Newspapers,  can  and 
should  be,  organized  to  present 
such  stories  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

A  situation  is  as  important  as 
an  event.  A  good  dramatist 
sometimes  opens  his  play  by 
constructing  a  situation,  leading 
gradually  up  to  the  “spot”  event. 
Sometimes  he  opens  it  with 
“spot  news”  but  if  he  does,  he 
invariably  gives  us  the  flashback 
either  in  a  scene  from  the  past 
or  a  conversation  which  relates 
what  has  gone  before.  Likewise 
a  novelist,  unless  he  is  super¬ 
ficial,  narrates  the  slow  growth 
of  character,  not  merely  telling 
what  the  “character”  does.  So 
to  a  newspaper,  stories  of  situa¬ 
tion  are  as  important  as  news  of 
events. 

•  • 

IF  IT  IS  important  that  jour¬ 
nalism  establish  itself  in  a  field 
now  insecurely  held — that  of 
“news  for  the  day 
Recapture  instead  of  by  the 
The  day.  ”  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  we 
"Scoop"  recapture  some¬ 
thing  which  was 
for  so  long  the  spur  to  our  am¬ 
bition  and  the  delight  of  our 
hearts — the  scoop. 

The  “scoop”  has  in  a  large 
measure  been  lost  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  radio.  We  should 
see  that  the  loss  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary,  not  permanent. 

Newspapers  and  radio  have 
had  many  different  relations  to 
each  other.  The  present  one 
should  not  be  considered  final. 

First,  newspapers  regarded  ra¬ 
dio  as  an  interesting  novelty  and 
gave  it  generous  publicity  as  the 
press  does  to  all  new  things. 
Some  publishers  found  it  a  toy 
to  play  with.  Some  found  it  a 
headache,  and  gave  it  up.  Others 
stayed  with  it,  and  proved  that 
new^apers,  with  ttieir  public 
service  motives,  made  the  best 
possible  operators  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Newspapers  grew  cold  to  radio 
when  they  saw  it  taking  adver¬ 
tising  from  them.  There  was  a 
withholding  of  mention  of  radio 
programs,  a  silly  performance, 
for  the  main  strength  of  the 
newspaper  is  that  it  is  the  only 
medium  that  covers  all  fields. 
Every  technical  advance  should 
be  regarded  only  as  an  additional 
field  of  news  and  source  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  newspaper 
which  has  not  lost  its  enterprise. 
There  was  a  withholding  of  the 
news  gathered  and  created  by 
newspapers,  for  which  there  was 
more  to  be  said.  When  it  was 
seen  that,  if  newspapers  did  not 
furnish  news  to  radio,  radio 
could  and  would  gather  its  own. 


the  newspapers  surrendered  un¬ 
conditionally  and  now  radio  gets 
everything — well,  nearly  every¬ 
thing — the  newspaper  has,  and 
gets  it  to  the  newspaper’s  sub¬ 
scribers  before  the  newspaper 
reaches  them. 

Many  newspapermen  are  com¬ 
placent  about  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  because  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  continue  to  rise,  and  in 
many  cases  the  demand  exceeds 
the  limited  supply  available  un¬ 
der  paper  rationing.  “Radio  only 
whets  the  appetite,  etc.” 

I  think  this  proves  that  the 
interests  of  radio  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  incompatible,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  proves  that  their 
present  relation  is  sound.  It  is 
superficial  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
condition  patently  unsound  be¬ 
cause  things  seem  to  be  going 
well. 

Newspapers  and  radio  will 
have  a  healthier  relation  if  the 
“scoop,”  the  pride  and  joy  of 
every  newspaperm^,  and  some¬ 
thing  which  the  radiomen  has 
also  learned  to  love,  is  restored. 

Of  course  all  straight  news — 
events  and  releases  which  are 
available  at  recognized  news 
sources  —  should  be  instantly 
available  to  radio.  Newspapers 
could  not  prevent  this  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  they  should  not 
want  to.  But  the  exclusive  story 
which  the  reporter  or  correspon¬ 
dent  or  the  radio  correspondent 
has  dug  up,  worked  up,  or  dis¬ 
covered  through  his  enterprise, 
ingenuity  or  creative  ability, 
this  should  be  exclusive  to  his 
newspaper  or  radio  station  un¬ 
til  released.  I  suggest  that 
scoops  have  a  12-hour,  24,  36, 
or  72-hour  limitation,  according 
to  their  nature.  Eventually  all 
radio  exclusives  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  and  all  news¬ 
paper  exclusives  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  radio.  But  if  they  were 
truly  exclusive  for  a  definite 
time,  it  would  stimulate  both 
reporters  and  readers,  add  in¬ 
terest  and  prestige  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  media. 

This  is  not  to  raise  objections 
to  press  associations  serving 
both  newspapers  and  radio.  The 
exclusives  of  both  newspapers 
and  radio  will  be  better  pro¬ 
tected  if  there  is  a  single  agency 
serving  both,  just  as  press  asso¬ 
ciations  protect  definite  releases 
for  morning  and  afternoon  mem¬ 
bers  or  clients. 

Competing  press  associations 
always,  and  now  competing  ra¬ 
dio  chains,  boast  of  scooping 
each  other  for  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Yet  radio  scoops  newspa¬ 
pers  by  many  hours  on  their 
own  stuff,  and  something  should 
be  done  about  it. 


Could  we  not  have  a  tnai} 
between  the  newspaper  indv 
try  and  the  broadcasting  ind» 
try  to  restore  the  scoop?  Oir 
tainly  the  two  industries  havti 
broad  common  interest— aolk. 
ing  less  than  a  common  inteiai 
in  their  own  survival.  We  in 
fighting  forces  and  tendeacM 
that  would  extinguish  us.  Tha, 
must  not  only  be  a  free  pr«| 
but  a  strong,  flourishing  presn 
free  radio  is  to  survive.  Hu 
free  press  will  be  richer  in  cot- 
tent  and  not  necessarily  poote 
in  dollars  if  there  is  also  a  stria 
free  radio  to  add  to  the  enlight¬ 
enment  and  gaiety  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  Both  these  industriei  e« 
and  should  be  big  enough  ti 
establish  the  prerogative*  g 
both. 

Newspapers  should  wish  thti 
their  ally  in  establishing  democ¬ 
racy,  radio,  should  be  as  strooi 
as  possible  and  radio  should  wish 
that  its  ally,  the  newspapers 
should  be  as  strong  as  p^ble 
Not  only  wish  it,  but  work  to 
make  it  so.  It  is  suicidal  foll]i 
for  these  allies  to  hurt  each 
other,  or  even  to  be  jealous  oi 
each  other.  In  the  econonifoi 
plenty  which  this  democracy  en¬ 
visions,  there  is  plenty  of  roon 
and  prosperity  for  both,  md 
they  should  compete  in  a  sport¬ 
ing  manner  which  will  inereiR 
the  strength  of  the  other,  ool 
injure  or  destroy.  SpeciflciBy, 
work  out  an  agreement  which 

will  restore  the  “scoop.” 

*  * 

TEST  of  objectivity :  A  story  is 

objective  if  it  is  so  written  tbit 
it  could  appear  in  a  newepeper 
of  opposite  editorial  opinion  of 
the  subject,  without  the  editor 
of  that  paper  having  any  Ujitf 
mate  complaint;  if  it  is  so  writ¬ 
ten  that  an  editor,  who  had  not 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  wb- 
ject,  could  base  an  editoriil  on 
it  without  finding  out  that  some 
pertinent  fact  had  been  with 
held  or  some  color  applied  whkh 
was  not  present  in  the  situation 
or  some  color  omitted  which  to 
present. 

■ 

Now  Vice-President 

Gerald  B.  McDonald,  secretnj 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representative!  i*d 
a  member  of  Williams,  Lawraict 
a  Cresmer  Co.,  has  been  made  i 
vice-president  of  his  fiini  and 
awarded  a  stock  ownership  in  it 

■ 

Monchak  Joins  OWI 

S.  J.  Monchak,  news  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  May  1  will 
join  the  Overseas  Branch  of  tk 
Office  of  War  Information  m 
New  York. 


Followers  of  The  Haskin  Information  Service  dep^ment  in  to 
local  newspaper  find  themselves  graduating  with  high  honors  to 
the  "College”  of  general  knowledge.  Washington,  D.  C,  wti*« 
it  originates,  is  the  University  of  All-the-Answers. 
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SHIR  for  April  2t, 


on  being 
alive 


“To  live  is  to  function  .  .  .  that  is  all 
there  is  to  livin^f  said  the  late  Justice 
Holmes  on  his  ninetieth  anniversary 


1 


IN  BUSINESS,  tof),  the  company  that 
is  alive  functions — regardless.  Our 
immediate,  prime  job  is  helping  our 
armed  forces  to  win.  In  addition,  Lino- 
TYPK  gladly  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  out^ 
standing  typesetting  equipment.  To  do 


this,  our  field  organization  has  been  kept 
actively  engaged  in  this  necessary  service. 

Such  is  our  conception  of  “being 
alive”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Your 
job,  of  course,  is  to  keep  alive  the  power 
of  print  and  support  our  government  in 
all  of  its  war  elforts  •  Mittftvpr  CaaloN  fHd  t’mcc 


I'KINTFD  IN  U.  S.  A. 


^HEN  manufacturers  are  once  again  free  to  swing 
into  mass 


production  of  consumer  goods— 
many  will  find  themselves  forced  into  a  general 
scramble  resulting  from  an  “all  out”  effort  of  their 
competitors  to  regain  a  prewar  share  of  the  market. 
Introduction  of  new  products  and  new  materials  is 
added  assurance  that  competition  will  be  keen— 
the  race  for  distribution  a  determined  one. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  advertising  has  its 
greatest  role  to  play.  The  necessity  of  reaching  and 
selling  the  consumer  quickly,  as  well  as  in  large 
numbers,  is  apparent.  The  urgency  of  thoroughly 
selling  the  dealer,  thus  securing  wider  distribution, 
is  evident. 

Decide  now  to  use  the  medium  best  fitted  for 
this  job — your  daily  newspaper.  Remember  that 
newspaper  advertising  speaks  from  an  atmosphere 
of  SPEED  AND  ACTION  .  .  .  that  through  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising  you  can  create  the 
good  will  and  consumer  acceptance  so  essential  to 
successful  selling. 

The  stakes  are  high — the  reward  for  sound  judg¬ 
ment  great.  Cofusider  the  facts  carefully  and  decide 
upon  newspapers  today. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 
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